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PREFACE 

- ' • 1 : ■ '* '* 

James H. Lowry & Associates is pleased to present the final 
report for a Survey of Magnet Schools ; Analyzing a Model for Qual- 
ity Integrated Education r to the U.S. Department of Education, 
Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation. 

The report* responds to the Department's request for a compre- 
hensive, national survey of the effectiveness of magnet, schools in 
improving public education quality and assisting school desegregation 
Uiis request stems from the need of national, state and local legis- 
lators, educators and parents; to know the effect — and potential for 
effect — of magnet schools on improving public education. Specifi- 
cally, they are interested in issues such as: 

- Do students in magnet schools learn more than students in 
other schools? 

- Do magnet schools provide equal learning opportunities for 
all students? 

- How does the curriculum, faculty selection, quality of in- 
struction, and related academic issues compare with /other 
schools or educational programs? " Vr::; '' 

- What factors in a school district contribute to the suc- 
cess of magnet schools? 

To address these and other issues,- the survey of magnet schools 
was designed for the following purposes : 

• 1 V 

- To evaluate the magnet school for its contribution to the \ 
improvement of urban education and to voluntarily ^desegre- 
gating, and to the effects on students. 
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- To assess how urban school districts can develop and oper- 
ate successful magnet school programs without conflicting 
with the purposes of local school districts and community 
groups. 

- To identify what issues , plans, leaders, resources, and 
support are necessary in the development of an effective 
.magnet school program. 

- To develop the process for adopting an effective magnet 
school program to a 'local school district's objectives 

•needs and interests and show how this process can be a 
means of curriculum innovation. 

This design enables our national survey to serve 
both as a tool for evaluating^the magnet schools ' success in im- 
proving the quality of public education and for studying how the 
magnet schools 1 definition, development, and implementation contrib 
utes to its success or -failure. 

For purposes of this survey , we have defined a magnet school" 
as follows : 

1. A distinctive school curriculum based on a special theme 
or method of. instruction, 

2. A unique district role and purpose for voluntary desegre- 
gation , 

3. Voluntary choice of the school by the student and the 
parent, 

4. Open access to school enrollment beyond the regular 
attendance zone. 

This definition was applied throughout all survey steps and 
tasks. It should be referred to throughout the discussion of the 
research issues, study design, analysis and findings. 
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Our survey findings are presented in a manner that will aid 
the Department in its efforts to guide national education policy ' 
and practice. Survey findings also are presented to aid state and 
local education administrators, parents and teachers in making de- 
cisions for educational improvements. Accordingly , the findings 
are organized and presented as .follows : 

Chapter I provides background information on the concept and 
evolution of magnet schools; it discusses the purposes of the 
national survey including detailed information on several issues 
identified by the National Commission on Excellence in Education; 
and it explains the scope and objectives of the survey and 
final report. 

- - — Chapter- II explains .,the~research„design,_research_issues_and.„ 

comparative case methodology and describes the sampling plan and 
the selected sample of urban school districts. 

Chapters III, IV, V and VI report study findings on the major 
research questions. Chapter III explains our study findings on 
education quality. Chapter IV describes how magnet schools affect 
desegregation. Chapter V addresses the analysis of magnet school 
costs. Chapter VI analyzes the role of magnet schools in urban 
education and in meeting urban education problems , particularly 
the relationship of district leadership and community involvement 
to the effectiveness of a district magnet program. 
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Chapter Vll^summarizes all of the findings and outlines the 
Policy Options for a magnet schools program. A Guide to Magnet 
School Development separately accompanies this report- The Guide 
gives an outline of the key steps in magnet program development, 
describes major management' challenges, and summarizes six effective 
magnet schools. 
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THE MAGNET SCHOOL'S ROLE 
IN AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION 
AND THE OBJECTIVES OF . 
THE SURVEY OF MAGNET SCHOOLS 

INTRODUCTION . / _ ______ J 

The magnet school concept has grown rapidly in urban public 
education due to its appeal as an educational innovation through a* 
theme-based curriculum and as a method of voluntary desegregation. 
Magnet schools have developed and expanded in American public edu- 
cation over the last decade to now include over 1000 schools in more 
than 130 of the largest urban school districts. Many of the admin- 
~istrators7~~school board members 7~ teach ers~and parents in~ these^dis-~ 
tricts found the magnet school to be an attractive model for improv- 
ing education quality and offering an alternate approach to desegre- 
gation. Some urban districts have developed highly successful mag- 
net programs/ while in atlSfers questions have been raised concerning 
the actual educational and desegregative benefits and cost-effect- 
tiveness of magnet schools . 

Although much has been written on the topic of: | magnet schools, 
this is the first national study of the effects and degree of suc- 
cess of this model across a representative sample of urban dis- 
tricts that operate magnet programs. The Department of Education 
requested that the study address questions concerning the impact 
of magnet schools on the quality 'of education and on desegregation. 



as well as analyze the process by which magnet schools are effec- 
tively developed and identify the factors .that lead to a success-./ 
ful program. 

THE MAGNET SCHOOL AND THE EDUCATION- ISSUES OF THE 1980' S ' 

This national study. of magnet schools comes at a most 
important point in the growth and development of the magnet school 
concept. Even more importantly, the study is being completed at a 
tame when education in American public schools has become a major 
national issue. The Secretary of 'Education's National Commission 
on Excellence in Education has provided . irooetus to reexamination 
of our commitment- -to quality public education and consideration of 
approaches to reform of education curricula, methods and support. 

There are five central issues _in the current discussion of 
the problems of public education that parallel several of the ob- 
jectives of this study of magnet schools: 

• Identifying models of educational excellence 

/ • Improving education quality; in core academic subjects 

- . Advancing equal educational; opportunity 

• Offering choice ; and diversity in public education 

a Regaining tie public*s confidence in their schools. 



1. Models of Educational Excellence 



One of the major recommendations of the National 1 Commis- 
sion is to encourage and develop educational excellence in our 
schools: ; - j 

"We define 'excellence 1 to mean several related 
things. At the level of the individual learner 
it means performing on the boundary of individ- 
ual ability in ways that test and pus:: back per- 
sonal limits in school and in the workplace. — ~ 
Excellence characterizes a school or college 
that sets high expectations and goals for all 
learners, then tries in every way possible to 
help students reach them." (1983) 

The magnet school offers school districts a method of developing 
opportunities for excellence in teaching and learning based on the 
idea of a theme-based curriculum that voluntarily attracts stu- 
dents through their interests. 

2. Improving Education Quality in Core Academic Subjects 

A second major recommendation of the National Commission 
on Excellence , as well as the Task Force on Education for Economic 
Growth (1983) f is that school districts improve and expand course 
offerings in core academic subjects at the high school level. 

Ihe trend toward more course electives and nonacademic 
courses in high schools reduces, time and incentive for* basic and 
advanced courses in core areas. It is also well known by educators 
that many students devote a large part of their energy, time and 
attention to extracurricular activities with the effect, that aca- 
demic studies take secondary importance. The magnet schools show 



strong potential for organizing and directing the attention of 
secondary education toward the academic curriculum. The magnet 
school can also be a means of renewing the interests and motiva- 
tion of teachers by organizing their efforts around a common aca- 
demic goal and developing inter-disciplinary curriculum planning, 
writing, and quality improvements. 

3. ' Equal Educational Opportunity " 

' i 

The magnet school concept was developed as a means of 
ensuring equal opportunity through a racially/ethnically mixed 
student body. Magnet schools offer a model of an alternative 
voluntary method for desegregation. By enrolling students accord- 
ing to their interests in a curricular theme, magnets can volun- 
tarily bring together students from different racial/ethnic groups 
and different levels of academic ability. 

4„ Choice and Diversity in Public Education 

A fourth issue is the extent to which school districts 
should offer diversity in methods of instruction and choices for 
parents and students within the framework of the district curric- 
ulum. The bid concept of the "alternative school" which served 
students who had dropped out or were asked to leave "regular 
schools" has given way to a wide range of innovations within the 
regular system, e.g. open classroom, traditional or basic skills 
education, education centers, computer-based education, experience 
based career education, and individualized instruction. The 



magnet school provides a model for choice and diversity,- A magnet 
typically emphasizes core academic subjects , but offers a different 
educational approach or method through a theme-based curriculum and 
voluntary enrollment by student and parent. 

5. Renewing Confidence in Public Schools 

A fifth issue' that is central to many of the recommenda- 
tions of the National Commission, and several of the other recent 
studies on ways to improve public education,* is that school dis- 
tricts need to regain the confidence of parents and the community. 

By voluntary enrollment, and by the public attention that 
magnet schools draw, the concept has the potential to significantly 
help a district in improving its ijmage within the community and 
rebuilding the reputation of the public schools. A magnet school 
program may be a catalyst for increasing community interest in quality 
education or serve as part of a larger reform strategy. 

Relevance of the Magnet Schools Study 

Since its inception in 1981, the potential importance and use- 
fulness of the findings of the magnet school study have increased . 
as more Americans have recognized the serious problems that confront 

- • j • • •. • ' & • 

Other recent national studies include: the Ford Foundation study 
of Effective Comprehensive High Schools ; the Carnegie Foundation 
study on the American High School and John Goodlad's eight year 
study of public -education 1 in thirteen school districts across the 
country. : 



our nation's schools* The attention focused on the issues raised 
by the National Commission has aided educators by increasing seri- 
ous consideration of their proposals for reform and increased sup- 
port for education. Thus, within the context of the current dis- 
cussions on improving public education, the magnet school study 
provides analysis of a model for educational quality and excellence 
as it has been operating in some urban districts, and objective 
assessment of its potential as a method of improving urban education 
in more districts and schools. 

EVOLUTION OF THE MAGNET SCHOOL IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 

The first magnet schools were developed in large urban dis-v 
tracts that sought a means of reducing racial isolation in public 
school through voluntary means and as an option to mandatory 
assignment. The models for magnet school curricula were based on 
well-known specialty schools that had offered advanced programs to 
selected students for many years, such as Bronx School of Science, 
Boston Latin School and Lane Tech in Chicago. Themes for the orig- 
inal magnet schools developed in the late 1960's and early 70's 
reflected the speciality-school themes of science, mathematics and 
performing arts, with the major difference that, magnets emphasized 
voluntary choice by interest rather than selection by testing. 

With the growth of interest in magnet schools, particularly 
among northern districts in the process of desegregating, a wider 



range of types of magnet themes were developed which reflected' 
other kinds of educational innovations in local districts : open 
school, alternative school, career exploration, and traditional 
schools, as well as other curricular themes such as health science, 
foreign languages, humanities, business management and computer 
science. The basic idea of developing magnet themes was that a 
district would determine the interests of students and parents in a 
special theme program and develop themL' cased curricula in schools 
that would attract a racially heterogeneous mix of students. The 
concept was viewed as having great potential for solving several 
prevalent problems of urban school districts . ...... _ ..-..I—-...... 

The entry of the federal government into support of magnet 
school innovations in the mid-19 70's provided a major boost to the 
growth and expansion of the concept. The U.S. Congress passed an 
amendment to the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) in 1976 that .au- 
thorized grants to support planning and implementing. magnet schools 
for districts in the process of desegregating. 

Federal support for magnet. schools had two major effects on 
the growing movement of magnet schools. First, the magnet school 
concept became closely identified with desegregation. The program 
regulations limited eligibility ' to districts that had a magnet 
schools program plan that would reduce overall^ racial isolation in 
the district by a minimum of five percent. Additionally, magnet 
funding was often viewed as part of the general federal support 



for desegregation under ESAA. The ESAA magnet grants focused only 
little attention on education objectives for magnet schools. 

The second effect of the ESAA magnet grants was to increase 
the interest and attention of urban districts toward magnet schools 
A number of districts that had received federal funding, and others 
that had developed magnet programs with local_funds, formed an in- 

formal association to share magnet designs and strategies . ^ More 

r h'f'*, }.*: ' '• •' ' ' 

districts gradually learned of the programs that had been success- 
fully developed, e.g. Dallas, Cincinnati and San n Vego, and the 
movement expanded. In the first year of ESAA mv >t funding in 
1976, only 14 districts applied, but by 1980 pvei 1C l- district ap- 
plications were received by the Department of Education and 
65 programs were funded at a total of approximately $30 million per 
year.'. ' m ":' 

Although the most attention at the national level was devoted 
to magnet schools ■ role in offering voluntary desegregation options 
to mandatory assignment, or "forced busing," interest in magnet 
schools actually developed and grew mainly at the local district 
level. In addition to interest in voluntary desegregation options, 
several other trends in public education developing since the-1960 1 
increased* the push for magnet schools from parents, teachers and 
administrators: • ^> - v j 

1. Growth in interest in educational options and diversity, 
including diversity in curriculum teaching methods and ■ 
school design; 1 



2. Renewed involvement of parents and community leaders in 
decisions related to public education and concern with 
the quality of education; * 

3. , Greater attention on the outcomes from public education, 

including more career education and preparation for de- 
cisions on further education or training, 

By "the early 1980's, the number of districts that had imple- 
mented magnet schools had grown far beyond' the federal role in 
support of programs (see Table 1) . . The concept had attained its 
own popularity due to. the combination of urban school districts' 
needs and the interests of parents , students and communities in 
education innovation. 

Hie data we collected on the population of magnet schools 
nationwide, shown in Table 2, demonstrate 'that more districts have 
now developed magnet schools without federal support (74) than re- 
ceived ESAA magnet grants the last year of funding (64. in 1981-82). 
The data also demonstrate xttat magnet schools are mainly found in 
large urban- districts : 91 #f the 275 districts with over 20,000 
Students have developed magnet school programs - 

It is apparent that the development of magnet schools has 
spread widely across the country. The absolute number of districts 
with magnets is greatest "in the. Northeast, Midwest and West re- 
gions, but the proportion of urban districts with magnet schools . 
is highest in the Southeast. Table 2 also shows that the size of 
magnet school programs vary widely between districts, partly in 
proportion to the district size. 



Table r.i 



GROWTH OP MAGNET SCHOOLS IN URBAN EDUCATION 
1976-82 



Districts applying for ESAA Magnet Grants |~j ; Funded 
Total Magnet Programs t ESAA and non-ESAA B 



42 



'47. 







1976-77 



1977-78 



1978-79 



1979-80 



1980-81 



1981-82* 



SCHOOL 



Y E A • R 



*138 districts with Magnet School programs (ESAA and non-ESAA) . Based on a survey of 
all school districts having over 20,000 enrollment (275) and all other districts' ever 
agftjcig for ESAA Magnet Grants (75). pg 



Table 1.2 



MAGNET SCHOOLS IN UNITED STATES 
URBAN PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTIRCTS 
(1981-82) 



Total number of districts with magnet schools 
•Total number of magnet schools 

Number of ESAA- funded districts with magnets 
Number of non-ESAA-funded districts with magnets 

Number of magnet districts with enrollment of 

more than 20,000 
Number of magnet districts with enrollment of 

fewer than 20,000 



138 
=1,019 

64 
74 



91 
47 



Regional Distribution of Urban Districts With Magnet Schools 



Number of Districts 



Percent of 
Urban Districts 



Southeas t 

Northeast 

Southwest 

Midwest 

West 



TOTAL 



24 
41 

30 
29 
138 



32 

11 

13: 

20 

24 



Average Proportion of Students 
in a District Enrolled in Magnet Schools 



Total district enrollment 
(N = 138' School Districts) 

Total magnet schools enrollment 

( 

Percentage of total district 
enrollment 

Percentage of total among dis- 
tricts with 3 or more magnet 
schools (N « 94 districts) 

Total magnet enrollment among 
districts with 3 or more mag- 
net schools (N =94 districts) 



Mean Range 
54,882 3,000 to 925,000 



3,193 



5.2% 



13.7% 



6,350 



125 to 25,013 



1% to 37% 



3% to 37% 



550 to 2$,013__: 



SCOPE AND OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

Based on the widely varied local r e spons e - to magnet -schools ,- 

including many reports of program success and failure in both the 
mass media and the education research literature, as well as the 
federal support for magnet schools in the ESAA program, the Depart- 
ment of Education funded this national study in 1981 and awarded a 
contract to James H. Lowry & Associates, and a subcontractor, Abt 
Associates. The Department was interested in the study addressing 
the educational and desegregation impact of magnet schools as well 
as analyzing the process by which magnet schools are effectively 
developed in urban school districts. Specifically, they outlined 
four basic questions for which definitive answers were desired: 

• How effective are magnet schools in providing quality 
education as measured by critical student character- 
istics and outcomes? 

© How effective are magnet schools in assisting desegre-/ 
gation efforts? 

m What factors contribute to a successful magnet school? 

• What contributions do magnet schools make to meeting 
urban problems? 

As the study has progressed, the importance of the analyses 

and findings on_ the effectiveness pf magnet schools have ^increased 

due to the national attention being focused on public education. 

In light of the major questions and issues being raised concerning 

" the apparent decline in the quality of education in our public 



schools, the Department, of Education and. the research team recog- 
nized that the study results would have significahl: implications • : 
for planning and consideration of methods for improving education 
quality • * • 

The relevance of the study to urban education • reform was reinforce 
by the discovery of our field teams that the degree of interest in, 
and commitment to, magnet schools -at the local level is much higher 
than anticipated from existing research and'reports. Some local 
school boards, administrators , teachers and parents are finding 
magnet schools to be valuable as an approach to revitalization and • 
reform of their schools . If magnet schools are found to be effec- 
tive educational and desegregative innovations, the concept would 
serve as a useful model in efforts to improve the effectiveness of 
public schools, and particularly with urban secondary schools . — 

• „ . ' • ' . 

MAJOR STUDY FINDINGS AND POLICY OPTIONS 

. .. . • _* ' ;..*.'. - . i 

Our analysis of the effectiveness of magnet schools as a mod— 

el for education quality and desegregation innovation was directed 

toward- answering.- five main research questions . We have outlined 

the maj or study findings related to each of these! questions: . 

1 # How effective are magnet schools in improving education qual- 
^ ity in urban school districts? 

m Magnet schools can and do provideTSigh qualify education in ^ 
urban school districts. * One third of the magnet -schools ;in-^ ; .- 
qur study have high education quality as measured by ratings 



of instructional quality, curriculum, student-teacher in- 
teraction, student learning opportunities, and use of re- 
sources. 

• A majority of the other magnets in the study exhibited some 
elements of quality education processes. Virtually all of- 
fer important educational options and choices within their 
districts. However, there was wide variation in education 
quality across the total sample of magnet schools : 

• High , education quality in a magnet school is" strongly re- * 
lated to three factors: 1) an innovative , entrepreneurial 
principal; 2) a high degree of coherence of the theme, cur- 
riculum, teaching methods and staff to form a strong program 
identity; • and 3) special treatment by district administra- 
tion with rules, conventions and procedures. ' 

• Quality education in magnet schools does not require high- 
ly selective methods of student admission: high quality 
magnets serve average as well as high ability students. 

• Eighty C80) percent of the 32 magnet schools in our study 
that reported achievement test scores have higher average 
scores than their district averages for the .grade., level. 
The magnets with the highest averages (top 15 percent) 
used more selective methods of admitting -students - ." 

What effect do magnet schools have on desegregation through 
the method of voluntary enrollment? * 



Magnet schools have a significant positive impact on dis'-i 
trictwide desegregation under certain district conditions/ 
including strong policy commitment and effective implemen- 
tation of a districtwide plan. 

Magnet schools helped reduce real and potential community, 
conflict concerning desegregation in over half of the 
study districts. 

Positive racial integration is advanced within magnet 
schools ; magnets with higher education quality show the 
greatest progress in developing an environment with, posi- 
tive interracial interaction and learning. 



# 3. What is the importance of district and school leadership in 
producing effective magnet schools and -programs? 



Magnet schools- will not succeed unless there is strong 
district leadership including school board commitment to 
a magnet schools policy and involvement of the super- 
intendent and key district administrators in implementing 
a district magnet plan. Educationally . effective magnets 
continue to receive strong district leadership support 
after program implementation. 

Principals of effective magnet schools exhibit strong 
qualities of an ; educational "entrepreneur": a high degree 
of innovativeness in development of curriculum, resources' 
and community involvement, as well as recruiting and ' . 
motivating teachers and students who are committed to the 
magnet concept and theme. 



4 . How do the costs of magnet schools compare with costs for 
nonmagnet schools? > 

• The total cost per student in magnet schools is slightly 
higher than for nonmagnet schools, but the quality of 
education and racial integration in magnet schools are 

. increased by the extra spending. v 

• The average total cost per student in magnet schools was 
approximately $200 more than nonisagnets in 1980-81, but V 
the cost declined to only $59 more on average in 1981-82. 

• The cost items accounting for slightly higher magnet 
costs are average salary per classroom teacher for sec- 
ondary magnets and pupil transportation for w elementary 
and secondary magnets . 

• Magnet schools with specif ic, single themes, such as arts 
or science, have lower costs than combination magnets with 
two or more themes in a school. 
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5. What part does community support and inv olvement have in de- 
veloping effective magnet schools? _ s . _' 



• " Effective magnet schools generally have active .community 

involvement in program planning, design, instruction, 
and support. 

a community participation in the .initial planning and 

strategy for a magnet program tends to decrease- opposi- 
tion and lead to higher involvement during program im- 
plementation . 

• Effective magnet schools can help increase community 
confidence in public education.^ 

Policy Options 

Based on the study . findings , the research team has outlined 
several policy options that federal or state governments can con- 
sider in relatior tc che future of magnet school programs: 

l' A program of grants to urban school districts that en- 
courages establishing, developing and maintaining mag- 
net schools as models of educational excellence and 
integration. 

2 Information dissemination and assistance with magnet 
design and ^'implementation would be -an appropriate meth- ■ 

: od of federal or state- support for magnet schools and 
could be effective in assisting urban districts to de- 
velop high quality magnet education. Assistance would be 
' particularly valuable for magnet schoools at, the sec- 

condary level. 

3 To provide local flexibility in design of programs and 

• use. of funds, a federal or state magnet program should 
not be restrictive. with unnecessary regulations. 

_ 4 : to effectively -contribute to-urban education,- federal -or - 
" '"state support for magnet schools .should be linked to 
district efforts to desegregate .their schools. 
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CHAPTER II 

— — -RCSE ARCH— DESIGN7-METHODOLOG Y . 

AND DESCRIPTION OP STUDY SAMPLE 

The basic design for the survey of Magnet Schools was 
outlined by the Department in its request for a proposal in - 
August, 1981. The study time-line, basic study approach, 
tasks, deliverables, and staffing levels were defined by the 
project officer and the Office of Program Evaluation, The 
study team was responsible for applying the general structure 
of the research design to the study objectives, issues, and 
questions, and for developing the detailed methodology,; data 
collection instruments, field procedures, analysis plan, and 
report design. The research design and methodology is outlined 
as applied in carrying out the study purpose and objectives. 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

The research design' was planned to be completed in two 
major phases during a two-year period: Phase 1 included design, 
instrument development, and pilot testing; Phase 2 consisted 
of the survey of school districts and their magnet schools, 
data analysis, and final report writing. : , 

The "comparative case study methodology " was^de termined > by 
the Department and the study team, as best meeting study 
purposes, funding, varied research questions, and the unit of ; . 



analysis (the magnet school). This methodology combines 

collection of quantitative and qualitative data from a 

representative sample of school districts (15) and magnet 

schools (45) by using a structured field^guide. Data are 

collected by a study team of professionals using a common set 

of questions and items and are organized in a case report for 

each survey site, comparative analyses were conducted with 

data and information contained in the site case. reports, ./ k L 

Phases One and two of the research design were divided 

into a series of study tasks and products. In completing the 

steps in the design, the project staff performed the following: 

1. Reviewed magnet schools research literature and 
program designs; wrote paper on issues and 
Approaches for the studyiLowry, 1982). 



2. Formed Advisory Panel comprised of eight magnet 
school experts and met to review study design and 
issues. 

3. collected data on basic characteristics of magnet 
programs nationwide to serve as baseline population , 
database and sampling frame, 

4. Developed draft survey sampling plan. j; 

5. Designed draft field guide and data collection 
procedures for pilot site visits. 

-6. -Selected -six school districts for pilot test of 
comparative case study methodology and conducted, 
site visits. 

7. conducted analysis of pilot case studies. 

8. Wrote Interim Report which included national data on 
magnet schools, pilot study findings/ 
recommendations for survey methodology; and summary 
of research issues and questions for Phase 2 {Fleming, 
Blank, et al, 1982). 
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9. " Revised methodology, field guide, and procedures ' 

based on pilot findings; obtained PEDAC clearance. 

10. Selected sample of 15 school districts according to 
plan to obtain nationally representative sample. 

11. Conducted site visits and completed case studies of 
sample districts. • j 

12. Analyzed data across sample sites using the - 
comparative case study approach. 

- ± 3 ' Met with advisory panel to review the findings and 
study recommendations. 

14. Wrote final report. 

These tasks and products were completed by the study team ove* 
two years and culminated in the 15-district survey and the 



final study report. ~ 



Research Issues 

A key initial task of the research design was to identify the '• 
major research issues and problems presented by magnet schools 
that would lay the foundation for the ensuing- research, data collec- 
tion, analysis ahdf indings < The research issues were defined by 
the -Department 's study objectives , our analysis of current issues , 
and the results of the pilot study.* The issues that shape the 
study are in five basic areas: • " ; 



* For a full description of the magnet schools research issues and 
the process used in the issues analysis, see Lowry, James H., Issues 
and Appro aches for a Survey of Magnet Schools , U.S. Department of . 
Education,, January 1982. / ff)V 



1. How effective are magnet schools in improving education 
quality in urban school districts? 

2. What effect do magnet schools have on desegregation 
through the method of voluntary enrollment? 

3m . How do the costs of magnet schools compare with costs 
for nonmagnet schools? 

4, What is the importance of district and school leadership 
in producing effective magnet schools and programs? 

5. What part does community support and involvement have in 
developing effective magnet schools? 

Quality of Education ; 

Does the special theme and curriculum of a magnet 
school have an important role in educational effec- 
tiveness? 

Do student outcomes from magnet schools compare favor- 
ably with other schools within a school district? 

Are selective methods of admission employed by magnet 
schools and do they affect student outcomes and the 
quality of education? i 

Is the quality of magnet school staff , facilities and 
equipment an important factor in improving the quality., 
of education? Does the organization, size and racial/ 
ethnic composition of a magnet affect education quality? 

Can magnet, schools have/an effect on education quality 
in a district as an* education model and as* an' incentive 

for teachers, students and parents to improve educa- 

tion? 

Effects on Desegregation : 

Does the student racial/ethnic composition of magnet 
schools reflect districtwide composition? ' 

Can magnet schools improve districtwide desegregation? 
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- Does the location* reputation and .identity of a magnet 
school affect its success as a voluntary means of de- 
segregation? .... . • : . i _ 

. ■ . . " . . .. 

- Do magnet schools generally, of fer equal -access for all 
students* in a district? ? * 

- Does a magnet school have positive racial integration, 
and is' integration related to improved education qual- 
ity? . ■ ..- . ; ■ 

- Does a district's magnet school program reduce commu- 
nity conflict over desegregation and- slow white flight? 

Costs of Magnet Schools ; 

- Are some types and themes of magnet schools more costly 
jthan others? . 

- Are there specific cost items for a magnet school that 
produce a higher total per pupil cost as compared to 
nonmagnets? 

- Do magnet schools have higher start-up costs which tend 
to level off as the program continues? 

- If magnet schools involve extra costs, does the cost 
produce higher education quality and racial integra- 
tion? 



Leadership at District and School Levels : ; 

-Do urban school districts' board members, superinten- 
dent, and top administrators have an important role in 
magnet success? ; v . • ' ' ■ ' . 



- * Is magnet* program success related to district leader- 
ship and support through the stages of program design ? 
strategy r implementation and operation? 



Can magnet schools operate effectively with!, leadership 
and management from district staff , principals or 
teachers? ' > N.Vv'. 



- Are "there particular characteristics and qualities of 
an effective leader for magnet schools? • 

Community Involvement and Support : 

- Is community involvement in public schools stimulated 
by a magnet school program? 

- Are new types of involvement from the commimity created 
by magnets, such as linkages with' the .private sector, 

. higher education institutions , cultural . institutions 
and community organizations? 

- Is high community involvement in magnet schools ' related 
to the quality of education and desegregation? . 

«, Are local education problems related to the cbmmuni-' .. 
"> ty 's response to magne t s chools ? Can magnet schools 

improve community support and confidence in public edu- 
cation? . 

Hie research issues under these five major areas formed the 
basic structure of the methodology for data collection and the com- 
parative analyses across the sample districts. The major study - 
findings are outlined under these five major. issues, and the 
sections and chapters of the final report correspond to these 



-issues.- - ------ ----- 




COMPARATIVE CASE METHODOLOGY , ; 

Our" proposal to the U.S. Department of Education specified a 
"comparative case study methodology" for conducting the survey of 



magnet schools. This methodology was selected as the most appropri* 
ate for addressing the range of questions and interests of the De- 
partment, and it combines the collection of quantitative and quali- 
tative data using a structured field interview guide. . Data were 
collected by a team of three senior researchers spending one week 
in each district and using the field' guide to answer a common set 
of questions across all sites. The researchers: a) conducted inter- 
views with administrators , board members ,' principals , teachers , com- 
munity leaders, parents, and students; b) collected quantified data 
on students, staff, and school costs, and c) observed magnet school 
operations and rated them on educational quality and racial inte- 
gration.*. 

Following the Department's specifications for the scope of the 
study, we did not include any nonmagnet schools in the design for 
data collection or- visit any nonmagnet schools. Thus, all com- 
parative analyses are among magnet schools, in the study or betweeh 
magnets and district grade level averages. 

Uhe da , iar from" each sits visit were organized ~in a case study 
report that provided the data base for comparative analyses of mag- 
net schools across the 15 districts. Multivariate ana2v>:Vf employ- 
ing standard statistical techniques were conducted with categorized 
and coded data on district, school, and student ^characteristics , 
and process analyses were conducted with qualitative data from in- 
terviews and field reports ... _ \ 

* See Appendix I for a more detailed description of the methodology 



SAMPLING PROCEDURES 

To identify the population of urban districts operating magnet 
schools for purposes of sampling, in January 1982 our research staff 
contacted the 275 school districts in the country with more than 
20/ COO students (since magnet schools are generally ah urban school 
program), and 75 smaller urban districts that had applied for ESAA 
magnet funds from 1976-81, Using this procedure, we identified a 
total of 138 urban school districts and a total of over 1,000 mag- 
net schools,* 

The sample of 15 school districts for the survey was selected 
from this population using a stratified random selection procedure. 
Using four district stratifying criteria: district size, number of 
magnet schools, racial composition, and region of the country. 
Table II. 1 shows the characteristics of the district sample. (Pseud- 
onyms are used to protect the confidentiality of selected sites.) 

•Each district selected for the survey had. a minimum of three 
magnet schools to meet the methodological requirements for the site 
visits and at least, wic secondary magnet, according tb the De- 
partment's policy interest in secondary magnet schools. Table II. 2 
portrays the program themes of the sample of the 45 magnet schools 
in the study. In Table II. 3, we have arrayed all the sample schools 
and key characteristics of each magnet school. 

' * A summary of the "data on the population of magnet school* 5.n the' 
U.S., based on 'our. data collection, is contained in Appendix II. 
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Table, II. 1- 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS . SELECTED 
. F.OR THE SURVEY. SAMPLE 

******** 



School 
District 
(by Region) 

N ortheast 

Foundry City 

Old Port 

Valley City 



District 
Enrollment 
(1982-1983) 



46,757 
17,154 
41,855 



Racial 
Composition 
%• White 



46 
21 
49 



Number of 

Magnet 
Schools 

Elem. Sec . 

11 



11 
0 
13 



3 
7 



Total 
Magnet 
Enrollment 



17,542 
537 
4,500 



Southeast 
St eel town 
Midtown 
Millville 
Regional City 



44,717 
107,221 
31,375 
46,310 



21 
23 
49 
44 



9 
9 
1 
5 



4 
11 
2 
2 



7,548 
6,000 
1,121 
4,502, 



Midwest 
Clay City 
Centerville 
Rivertown 
Sister City 



96,311 
5,932 
51,722 
31,276 



71 
48 
42 
69 



0 
5 
27 
3 



3 
4 
12 
2 



5,932 
1,031 
15,000 
2,586 



Southwes t 
Starville 



29,141 



55 



3,075 



West 
Paradise 
Sunshine City 
Evergreen 



22,531 
109,808 
44,795 



:• 26 

50 
52 



2 
7 
47 



2 
16 
11 



3,038 
15,200 
8,000 
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MAGNET SCHOOL THEMES BY TYPE OF SCHOOL PROGRAM 



Table II.2 



College 
Occupa- Prep/ 



TYPE 


Arts 


Sciences 


• Social 
Studies 


tions/ 
Careers 


Aca- 
demics 


Alter- 
native ■ 


Tradi- 
tional 


Combi- 
nation 


Other 


TOTAL 


Total-school 


5 

« 


3 . 


0 


0 


4 


3 . 








25 • , 


Part-school 


2 


1 


2 


1 


6 


0. 


0 






17 


N Center 


2 


0 


0 


, 1 


0 


.0 


0 








TOTAL 


9 


4 • 


2 


2 


10 


3 ••; 


4 


try? 




$3 



Three with Academics and Arts; one with Academics and Career Education 

Two with Humanities and Arts; one with ROTC and Law/Public Service; one with Foreign Languages and 
Computers' : ' '-.A-'fi-^ 



3' 



4, 



One with Physical Education; one with Marine Science and Ecology 
'Mass Media Communications 



An important factor in understanding the role of magnet schools in 
a local district is the community context, and in Exhibit 1. 1 of Appendix 
i we have briefly summarized the context of each of the districts visited 
in the survey. 

Assistance from the Department of Education and Study Advisory Panel . 

throughout the design, planning and conduct of this multi-year, 
multi-phased study, the Lowry and Abt research teams worked very 
closely with officals of the Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation 

at the Department of Education. Over the two-year period, they 

were extremely helpful in assisting the study effort and team in 

many ways, including: 

9 Identifying appropriate research and data collection 
methods, 

• Obtaining access to federal records and information 
that contributed to the analyses, 

• Working with state and local education officials to 
collect information and conduct the site visits, 

• Completing the process of clearing the survey meth- 
ods and instruments through the appropriate offices, 

• Assisting with analysis of research issues and study 
findings, and 4 

• Interacting with government, officials and grantees . 
responsible for other current education policy stud- 
ies. ". 

Although the. findings of the study are the product of our data, collec- 
tion and analyses, we were greatly assisted by the Advisory Panel 
of magnet s chop 1 experts and the officials of the Deparment of Ed- : 
ucation. • . •••/.*' '..,\ 



Table II. 3 



CHARACTER! ST I C S ~ OF THE SAMPLE OF 
MAGNET SCHOOLS 



District 
Magnet Scho61 

Foundry City 

Dancer High 
Achiever High 

Tratel Secondary 



Theme 



Performing Arts. 
"Acceleration/ 

Enrichment" 
Traditional 



Student 
enrollment 



853 
801 



997 



Type 



total 
total 

total 



Grade 
level 



5-12 
5-12 

5-12 



Old' Port 

Arts Secondary 
Harbor High 

Trade High 



Creative Arts 262 
Marine Crafts/ 98 

Environment science 
interdisciplinary Career 177 

Exploration 



part 
total 

total 



5-8 
9-11 

9-12 



Valley City ^ 

Creative High 

Lanier High 
Peters High 



Creative/Performing 241 
Arts 

Computer Science 51 

JROTC / 264 

Law and Public Service 28 



total 

part 
part 
part 



9-12 

9-12 
9-12 
9-12 



Steelfcown 

Dor sey High 
Forest High 
Tolman High 



Academics and the Arts 593 
Law and Government 943 
Mathematics/Science 1,608 



total 

part 

total 



9-12 
9-12 
9-12 



Midtown 

Advance High 
Outland High 
Plains High 



/College Prep 
College Prep 
Performing Arts 



493 
658 
230 



part 
part 
part 



10-12 
7-12 

10-12: 
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Table II . 3 
(2) 



District 
ftagnet School 

ftillvilld 

Baines High 

Donaldson 

Porter Elementary 



rfheme 



Health professions 
Fine Arts 
Traditional 



Student 
enrollment 



267 
310 
623 



Tyfte 



total 
total 
total 



Grade 

16tfel' j 



9-12 
5-9 

K-6 i 



Regional City 
Little Secondary 
Marshland Elementary 
River High 



Academic/Performing 
Arts 

Academic/Performing 
Arts 

Academic/Performing 
Arts . 



982 
465 
933 



total 
total 
total 



r6-8. 

1 : : -V v; >' A~ 



K-5 : 
i-12 



Clay City 

Elmore 

Greem 

Maxim 



" r; " 

Performing Arts 
Alternative 
Traditional/Back to 
Basics 



385 
550 
1/485 



part 

total 

total 



9-12 
9-12 
9-12 



Certfcef ville 

DiVinci Secondary 

Jackson Secondary 
Sunset High 



Creative/Performing 
Arts 

Basics/Math Science 
College Prep 



141 

151 
243 



center 

part 
part 



9-12 

7-8 
9-12 



ftivertown 

Players High x 
Stage Secondary 

Wilson High 



Physical Education 940 

Creative/Performing 1,080 

Arts , ' , 

International Studies 258 



total 
total 



4-12 
.4-12 



part 10-12: 



Table II. 3. 
(3) 



District 
Magnet *Scno61 

Sister City 

Bethel Secondary 
Dewey Elementary 

Granite High 



theme 



Foreign* Languages 
Basic Skills/Applied 

Skills 
Performing Arts/ 

Others 



Student - 

Enrollment 



224 
1,012 



700 



Type 



part 
total 

part 



Grade 
level 



7-8 
K-6 

10-12^ 



Sfcarville 

Larriat High 
Lincoln High 
Lubbock High 



Academic/Honors 
Vocational Education 
Academic/Honors 



425 
-275 
476 



part 
part 
part 



7-9 
10-12 
10-12 ' 



Paradise 

Jefferson 

Elementary 
Patton secondary 

Progressive 



Fundamental/Back to 

Basics v 
Fundamental/Back to 

Basics 
"Alternative" 



524 
1,605 
230 



total 
total 
total 



K-6 

7-12 

K-12 



Sunshine City 
Carpenter High 
Grable High 
Kenmore 



Science/Math/ 625 

Computers 
creative/Performing 1,142 

Arts 

Occupational Exploration 100. 



part 
total 



7-12 
4-12 



center 10-12 



Everg 



reen 



Madison High 
Nathan High 
Open K-12 



.Human i ties/Mult i-Ar t s 
Mass Communication 
Alternative/Open 



420 
150 
350 



part . 9-12 
part * 9-12 
total K-12 



9 

ERLC 



49 



30 ■ 



i ., • 



CHAPTER III 



MAGNETS AND EDUCATIONAL QUALITY 

INTRODUCTION 

Magnet school programs have been designed and implemented in 
over 130 urban school districts with" a major goal of making some 
improvement in the quality of education in district schools. We 
know that the number of students and schools involved in a magnet 
program vary widely- — from less than a hundred students and only one 
magnet school to over 20,000 students and 75 schools. In Chapter 
II , we noted that the types of magnet themes .are also extremely 
varied. But, a common thread running through all of the magnet 
programs and the district plans and efforts with these schools is ; 
to produce an innovation for quality education that will immedi- 
ately improve the education of some students, and potentially im- 
prove public education for many more students if the magnet model - 
is effective. 

In conceptualizing this study, the Department of Education 
set out a major purpose of assessing the extent to which magnet 
schools do offer quality education. The magnet school concept has 
certainly grown to the point that this most basic question needs 
to be clearly answered for those district decision-makers adminis- 
tering, or planning, magnet programs, but in addition it is cru- 
cial for national, state and local government of ficials to be able 
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to know if an investment in a magnet school innovation is a sound 
one. At this time of national discussion and debate concerning ways 
to improve the quality of public education in America's schools, 
an objective analysis of the effects of magnet schools on improving 

education quality is even more important. . 

Our analysis of magnet schools and education quality is de- 
signed to answer three basic questions: 

1. How effective are magnet schools in providing quality 
education? r ""'"' 0 ■ 

2. Are magnet schools selective # 'n admitting students and 
thus serving, only a select of students? 

3. What school characteristics or factors are related to 
an educationally effective magnet school? 

These questions state the basic interests of . educators, par- 
ents and government officials in knowing if and how magnets improve 
public education. Our analysis of the data. from the survey of 15 
school districts and 45 magnet schools has been directed toward 
these three questions. The analysis has 4 also produced answers con- 
cerning several other questions concerning education in magnets 
which will be addressed under the chapter sections corresponding to 
the three major questions. ."" 

.The analysis of educational quality has produced several major 
findings that will.be elaborated and explained in this chapter: 

• Magnet schools can and do provide quality education in 
urban school districts . One third of the magnet schools 
in our study have high education quality as measured by 
ratings of instructional quality, curriculum, student- • 
teacher interaction , student learning opportunities, and 
use of ■ other resources 



. # A majority of the other magnets in the study exhibited some 
elements of quality education processes. Virtually all offer 
important educational options and choices within their dist- ;. 
ricts. However, there was wide variation in education quality 
across the total sample. 

• High education quality in a magnet school is strongly 
related to three factors : 1) an innovative, entrepre- ^ 
neurial principal; 2) a high degree of coherence of 

the theme, curriculum/ teaching methods and staff to 
form a strong program identity; and 3) special treat- 
ment by district-administration with. rules , conventions 
and procedures. 

! • Quality education in magnet schools does not require . * 
highly selective methods of student admission: high 
.... ; quality magnets serve average as well as high ability 

| students . 

• Eighty (80) percent of the 32 magnet schools in our 
study that reported achievement test scores have higher . 
average scores than their district averages for the 
grade level. The magnets with the highest averages 

(top 15 percent) used more selective methods of admit- 
ting students. 

In the first section of this chapter, we explain our approach 
to measuring . education quality in magnets and. present our findings 
on quality across the study sample. The second section is an analysis 
of the degree of selectivity in admitting students to magnet schools and 
what effect selectivity has on quality- And, third, we present our 
analysis of the major factors in an educationally effective magnet 
and describe the importance of these factors. 



MAGNET SCHOOLS OFFER EDUCATIONAL QUALITY V 

Before we could analyze the extent to which magnets have qual- 
ity education^ an operational definition of quality had to be devel- 
oped and we had to develop specific measures that would be valid v 
and applicable to the study. . 



Defining Education Quality in Magnet Schools j 

For the purposes of this study., educational quality has an 
empirically more precise and limited meaning than either its popular 
connotation or its usage as a- prof essional "term of art" * signifies . 
In this context, educational quality connects with a growing litera- 
ture on "effective" schools; a large body of research on innovation 
and school improvement; an even larger knowledge base on learning, 
curriculum, and instruction; and, perhaps most important of all, the 
everyday language and experience of local educators as they grapple : 
with the problems of providing educational services to highly di- 
verse student populations.* 

o ;\ • • • . • ' . ■ ■ ■ ;.' . 

We use the phrase, educational quality, to refer empirically 
to two facets of the educational environment: (1) selected educa- 
tional processes that occur daily among teachers, students , and ad- 
ministrators in schools and are observable either directly or 
through the traces they leave in classrooms, hallways, cafeterias 
and playgrounds, and (2) one subset of student outcomes, specific- 
ally, readiilgand math achievement test scores. 

Measures of Education Quality for Magnet Schools 

For many reasons , test scores have severely limited utility 
as measures of educational effectiveness or educational quality. 
Some of their limitations are inherent in measurement theory and— 

*Uie RFP and design approved by the Department of Education for 
this study specifically prohibited this survey from becoming a 
study of educational quality in general, or even of educational . 
quality in magnets compared with educational quality in regular 
schools . '.-.'.•>•. - lVv 



practice? others have to do with the fact that there are a variety 
of student outcomes to be considered; and others revolve around ; 
the fact that, as outcomes, test scores are particularly and danger 
ously sensitive to prior inputs, regardless of the* intervening pro-, 
cess.* However, we have included this measure to provide compara- 
bility of magnet outcomes with district averages and to providis^'a 
broader perspective on outcomes from magnets. 

Our primary emphasis is on the first measure, the educational 
processes of magnet schools, for two reasons. First, our major., con 
ceptual interest is in the interaction process/- or what happens "in 
side the black box," for it is in this process that learning occurs 
Second, it is this process that lies at the center of all efforts 
at improvement, and where the magnet's theme-based curriculum and 
voluntary interest are claimed to have iit^frct and effectiveness • ; /: 

The particular educational procesr^^s ^at we have focused: on 
are specified in our Quality Education CL J JS&) scale, which is S J 
presented and fully described in Appendix III. Five main processes 



are included: 


i. 


Activity Rate 


2. 


Interaction Rate 


3. 


.. Sentiment Rate 




Congruence of Tasks with Mission 


"-.sir-:" 


Extent of Realized Resources ; 



* See our Interim Report + (Fleming , . Blank, et al , 1982 )• for a more ^\ 
■ detailed •*discussion:-/of:':.these" issued 



!• Activity Rate is a-measure of the extent to which students 
are "on-task" in the classroom and throughout the schoo.l day, as 
well as the degree of teaching activity and effort of teachers. 
rated the students course load and difficulty , involvement in extra- 
curricular activities and availability of events and special actitfi- 
ties open to students, as well as the proportion of faculty tSvifc ".'J. i-i 
spend extra time with students after regular hours. 



2. Interaction Rate is an observed measure of the 'degrees : 

of 'student-student and staff-student dialogue and discussion related 
to educational matters. We also rated the degree to which faculty 
and administrators interact during the day to discuss program-related 
subjects, and finally we determined the extent of parents and other 
volunteers 1 assistance with the daily school activities. 

3. Sentiment Rate is a rating of availability and opportunity 
for students to receive help and assistance with their studies , 

how much students are recognized for improvement or outstanding effort, 
and students 1 expressed attitudes about tbe; School. In other words, 
this measure gives a rating of whether the school goes over and above 
the daily routine to make the magent a special place where students 

can learn well and^ enjoy learning.' 

' •> . • ' . . , • ■ •* 

4. Congruence of Tasks and Mi ssion is the assessment of how 

successful the magnet school is at meeting its atated goals and ob- 
jectives. For example, if the magnet is designed to offer a unique 
arts program, are there available facilities, studios and supplies 



and do students get to adequately try out the arts instruction they 
receive? Also, a component of this rating is whether the ^school's 
reputation is consistent with its intent, e.g. if the theme is sci- 
ence and math, do students receive a unique and special science and 
math curriculum and training in science not available elsewhere? 

5. Extent of Realized Resources is a rating of how well the 
magnet administrators and staff have utilized their unique opportu- 
nity and creativity to develop an identifiably unique program. We 
rated their use of ingenuity in using space, how much effort was 
placed on seeking resources and support from the district-level and 
the community, and how supportive the magnet staff is for varying 
routines and creating new learning opportunities outside of standard 
grades, time schedules, or procedures. 

This set of five ratings and sub-measures of the Quality Edu- 
cation scale (QED) established the dimensions for determining a 
magnet with high education quality, and, in fact, a high quality 
education in any school. We did include rating items and measures 
that would capture the elements of quality that previous studies 
and reports on magnets indicated were a benefit of this innovation, 
and made it a quality education approach. In using these rating 
scales, our staff set high standards for assessing the magnet, schools 
we studied, and thus we could be sure that a school receiving a 
high rating (10 of 10) on all five items in each of the five scales 




would truly be an outstanding school by virtually any measure. By 
summing the ratings across ..all . five scales, we would be able to 
identify the magnet schools that are outstanding examples of magnet 
educational effectiveness. 

We selected these five processes as key for three reasons. 
First, they are constructs which appear repeatedly in the growing 
literature on effective schools (e.g., Congruence) , on long-standing 
sociological literature on effective organizations (e,g., Realized 
Resources), and in the teaching and learning literature (e.g., Ac- 
tivity Rate) . Second, they come up repeatedly in conversations with 
educators about educational quality. For instance, when asked in 
conversation, "What is a good school?", teachers, administrators, 
and educational policy makers will often unhesitatingly reply, "One 
where children and staff are active and busy and focused on learn- 
ing." Third, these processes emerged in our pilot study as self- i _ 
determined points of intervention" of districts and schools pursuing 
educational improvement. And, this was consistent with our experi- 
ence in several other studies. 

In total, we have used three measures of educational quality: 
(1) the QED Scale , which is made up of five subscales based on ob- 
servations of the behaviors and activities of magnet staff and stu- 
dents? (2) the Reading Achievement Scale , which compares the average 
reading score of each magnet with . the average reading scores of the 
district; and '(3) the Math Achievement Scale , which does the same 
for mathematics. In short, the QED scale measures the "quality" of 



the educational process. The Reading /and Math Achievement Scales 
measure how each magnet's academic achievement compares to its own 
district average,* 

Magnet Schools with High Education Quality 
Our analysis of the magnet schools in our study show that 
approximately one-third of the. schools exhibit high education qual- 
ity as measured on the quality education ratings, or QED scale. 
The distribution of QED scores in Table III. 1 shows that 15" magnets 
attained scores over the 75 percent level (out of a possible 100). 
This group possesses all fee ^ry;;^tar is tics of a quality school, 
scoring high on all five of c<<r/ ratings , arid can be considered out- 
standing quality models.' 

A magnet of high educational quality that attains this level 
of rating could be characterized as: a) a magnet where the students 
and staff are active, in class and out; b) the administrators, 
teachers, and students interact and communicate regularly with one 
another on education matters, and not just in the classroom; 

c) staff and students share and express a sense of community; 

d) daily activities are consistent with the stated goals and aims 
of the program; and e) resources, both symbolic and material- are 
fully utilized. These magnet schools not only stand out in an ob- 
jective rating. In field visits, they can be clearly .recognized as 

* The QED is presented in detail in Appendix III, Notes on the Qual- 
ity Education Scale. The Reading and Math Achievement Scales are 
also described in Append! Ill, List-of School Variables . fi 



having 'assembled all of the ingredients for an outstanding school , . 
but in addition show the unique identity and theme provided by the V 
magnet designation. > . 

On the reading achievement scale (Table III. 2) > over 80 per- 
cent of the magnets in the study equaled or exceeded the average 
for their districts.* But , 44 percent exceeded their "district aver- 
age by 10 or more' points , and seven outstrip it by at least 30 
points. Thus, a significant proportion of magnets showed high 
quality in student reading scores. 

The math achievement scale (Table III. 3) also indicates that 
magnet students typically do very well in comparison to district 
averages, and that high quality magnets are far ahead of the dis- ; 
trict. Forty-one (41) percent of the magnets in our study exceeded 
district averages for grade level by 10 points or better and six 
magnets were over the district averages by 30 points or more. 

♦Academic achievement data were available for 32 of the sampled mag- 
nets. In addition, these 32 schools (in 11 districts) varied great- 
ly in both the particular test administered and the metric reported. 
For instance , five districts used the California Achievement,; Tes'tj~ r . 
three , the California Test of Bas ic Skill s ; one , ; the Science Research 
Associates Cognitive Tests; and one, the California Test of Basic f ■■>.;. 
Skills for Secondary Grades and the California, Achievement ; Test for 
elementary. Similarly, seven districts reported scores in percen- 
tiles; one, in terms of -the percent of students performing above 
national norms; 1 and thrse, in grade equivalents . As specified in 
Appendix III , our acade-mic achievement scale does not attempt to 
equate these various tests' or metrics. Rather, the scale is simply, 
the raw difference batweeft tKe district average and the magnet score 
for the- 'representative grad^; X^vels tested by the district . (High 
Schools .'were tested at g^dea XO or" 11; intermediates at grades 6 or 
8; and elementaries at gs&cfe / - Xrx 5»um, oi2r scale serves as a rough 
benchmark of -comparative^ '-^ 



• Lincoln (19) b 
Progressive (18) 



• Grable (27) 



• Tolman (25) 

• Dorsey(25) 

• Donaldson (24) 

• Granite (24) 

• Jefferson (24) 

Porter (23) 
Larriat (23) b 



• Kenmore (14) b 
Elmore (13) b 



i«Starville(22) b i 
{•/_a_tto_nJ2)J 

• Nathan (21) 
Open (21) 



• Maxim (44) : - 

• Tratel (43) , [■, 
• Bethel (42) 

• Dancer (40) •Little (52) 

Green (39) • Plainsftl) . • • River (61); 



•Carpenter (56) ; :'/:..:': 

• Marshland (56) . Advance(66) ^ 
• Oulland(66) " 
4 • Achiever (66) 



• Madison (34) 



• Dewey (30) 



10 



20 



1.6 



18.19 



30 



40 



SO 



Mean=3478 
(Std =16.59) 



60 



- ; 51.37 



70 



67.96 -M 



Table IIL2 Distribution of Reading Achievement Scale Scores 8 

(A score of 22 means that reading achievement equals the district average; • 
a score of less than 22 means that reading achievement is Mow the district average.) 



a Data were not available for those 13 magnets not ta. ? 

r 'Magnet program scores were not available.The reported score is for the entire school; Hence, caution must be. 
ao&oused in interpreting this score, for the magnet program may serve onty a small portion of the school's students; , 
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' Tratel (35) 



• Open (17) 

• Kenmore (16) b 
» Grable (14) ••• 



Madison (34) 
Bethel (34) 



Progressive (0) 



•Dewey (31) 
• Dancer (30) 
• Jefferson (27) 
• • Palton (25) 
Larriat (23) b 



• Porter (23) 

• Dorsey (23) " 
. •Tolman (23) 

r«¥arville"(22) b i 
!• Forest (22) |; 
i» Nathan (22) J 

• Granite (21) 

• Elmore (21) b 

• Lincoln (20) b 



• Marshland (50) 

•Little (49) >',". 

'Plains (48) 
Green (48) ; 



Advance (66) . 



• Carpenter (58) 

• River (58) 

Maxim (52) i Achiever (60) 
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■1.11 



16.07 



Mean =33.25 
(Std= 17.18) 



70 

J 



67.61 



Tab!c III. 3 Distribution of Math Achievement Scale Scores 8 . 

, (A score of 22 means that math achievement equals the district average; : .: 
a score of less than 22 means that math achievement is below the district average.) 




Thus, according to. our three measures of education quality, the 
process quality ratings (QED) , the reading scale, and the mathematics 
scale, at least one-third of the magnet schools are producing high 
quality education. Some magnets do very well on the reading or math 
scales but do not have as high scores on. our quality ratings and some 
scored higher on the process ratings. But, in sum, we find that 
across, the three scales, there is:a core group of one-third of the 
magnets that provide high education quality. In our estimation, 
these magnets would stand out as high quality schools on any rating 
of public schools. 

75 ^mpletely analyze education quality in magnets , however , 
«r?e musf: .£££.0 consider the extent of quality across the total range 
of schools in our study* 

Variation in Education Quality 

Our ratings of education quality in school processes (QED) 
indicated that a majority of magnets were grouped around the study 
mean. . Fifty-six (56) percent of the magnet schools had QED scores 
within 10 points of the mean score (68.3) for all 45 magnet schools. 
This finding indicates that these schools had a combination of some 
duality educational processes and characteristics and some that 
were weaker. However, based on our rating standards, a school at 
the mean certainly shows evidence of offering a quality education. 

A magnet school in this middle range of .quality might have 
students, faculty, and staff that interact well and often, and have 
creative and appropriate Uses made, of available space, materials' - 



and equipment; But, in comparison to high quality magnets, fewer 
students might be "on task" in the claissroom; there might be less 
congruence between the goal's of the school and the activities of 
students and staff ; or less provision might be made for recognizing 
student performance. 

Our study sample magnet schools had wide variation in the 
reading and mathematics scales, even though a majority were over 
district averages • Approximately 35 percent of , the schools were 
very close to district averages on achievement test scores, and . 1 
about 10 percent were below district averages • If we look at the 
sample schools below the one-third of high quality, or "super aca- 
demic achievers," it can be noted that the rest of the sample is 
within one standard deviation from -the mean on the reading and math 
scales • > 

An important question related to the degree of variation in 
education quality among magnets is how magnets in the: middle range 
of quality compare to regular, nonmagnet schools. Since this study 1 
design excluded non-magnet schools, it is impossible to do more than 
speculate about how magnets might compare to regular schools in 
terms of quality of education: However , based on our experience in 
studying and visiting schools for other studies , and in comparison 
with' the frequently cited characteristics of "effective schools " r " . 



\<\wwcui, j.i>oj,- oxaijs., jjotio 4* wcuartny, xyau; Edmonds , 1979) it is. 
our view that the magnet schools clustered around the mean on our " 
ratings of quality (56 percent of the sample) would compare favor- , 
ably with good regular schools . Most ofithese magnets possess char- 
acteristics of ; effective schools , but like {most^regular schools have 
some weaknesses. (flie high quality magnets would rate high oh . all ^ 
the indicators of effective schools.) i'^' 
All. magnets x^rtake of certain general definitions and stan- 
dards of quality that are rooted in the traditions and heritage of : , 
American public education. Regular public schools vary enormously 
in educational quality from district to district, from school : to 
school within the district, and even from classroom to classroom : ; ' 
within a school. Whatever their successes or shortcomings, however, 
they are grounded in a broad ideal of quality as a search for the - 
best means of providing free ^public education for all. Most magnets 
tend to emphasize "above average" learning outcomes as those are 
estimated locally , as is true of some non-magnet schools in the 
same districts. '■• ■:'/'•':/•/ :.: '■■:-'-!C-' : ----'--- : '-\'' r -' 

The range of school QED scores within the sampled districts o 
varied considerably, as shown in Table III .4 r which : is similar to ' ■ 
the wide variation among regular schools . - But, range appears v 

* The main school-level characteristics of effective schools , most ; ( 
oftexi ' ci ! ted , are: a) school climate conducive; to 
discipline problems and high e^ 

on basic skills , / c ) a system o f instructional: objectives , and d) a-r; ;/ 
strong principal who is ; a prograinimi 

\tives •. for /'high .. performance v; . ; -" ' vV '•;.:' (i ^'■^"'■■'v 



Table III. 4 
Range^ of QED Scopes Within -Districts 



District- 


District 
QED , Score 


Minimum/Maximum 
Magnet QED Scores 


Bange 
(Mean- 17) 


Rivertown 


84 


' 81-91 


10 


Sunshine City 


: v 82 . 


70-91 


21 


Regional City 


78 


77-81 


4 


Valley City 


76 


70-88 


. 18v 


Millville 


72 


56-92 


36 


Midtown 


72 


65-70 


13 


e 

Sister City ; ' 


72 


67-80 

«■<> / — 


13 


Clay City 


70 


62-76 


14 


Evergreen 


68 


64-73 


9 


Old Port yl 


67 


_ 59-81 


22 


Foundry City 


61 


48-70 


22 


Staxviljle 


|£i : 6i 


,53-74 M . 


21 


.Steeltown 


59 


53-62 


9 


• Centcrville 


56 


39-67 


• • 28 : .* 


Paradise o 


■ 42';, , 


32-51 


■i 19 ' ] 



unrelated to quality: four of the six highest rated individual mag- 
nets are in districts with wide score variation. Only two districts 
of the top seven on average magnet education quality have low varia- 
tion in quality. .. 

Part of the variation in quality is related to mixed objec- 
tives and commitment of school districts to meZ&i'fflru, . : Only 
four districts in our study — Foundry City, Sisc^V CTity, Evergreen, 
and Rivertown — are using magnets as major tools in a systemic drive 
for reform, and revitalization of educational quality. Although 
originally developed in response to externally imposed desegregation 
imperatives, magnets in these districts now play a key role as ex- 
amples of the possible, as illustrations that higher levels of edu- 
cational quality (and quality integration) are indeed achievable in 
the local context. Yet, even in these sites, staff point out that 
while the magnets are special tfnd have a key role to play in achiev- 
ing the larger aims and goals of the system, there are many good 
regular schools and many ways of improving a school other than con- 
verting it into a magnet. 

Div ersity in Education 

Otoe specialness of magnets lies not in one quality education 
model but in offering a diversity of types o f. quality education . 
Some magnets diversify around academic distinctiveness. Some mag- 
nets specialize explicitly in generating very high student achieve- 
ment test scores across general academic subjects . Others special- 
ize in high achievement in one subject area, such as science. Most 
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specialize around a theme but strive to offer excellent instruc- 
tion not only in that field but in all subjects offered. Still 
others diversify around considerations that deemphasize high-test 
scores in favor of other aims and goals. . 

One clear method by which magnets offer education quality is 

through a diversity of types of education by creating different 

• • • » «....'.■ 

theme-based curricula. The 45 magnet schools in our sample used 

five basic curricula, as shown in Table IIX.5: 

1. Arts — 10 schools; . f 

2. Sciences (including math and compters) — ■ 3 schools; 

3. Social Studies (including law/ international studies/ 
foreign languages) — 2 schools; 

4. Occupations (including health, industrial) — • 3 schools; 

5. General academic emphasis (including college preparatory/ 
honors courses, traditional and fundamental schools, and 
alternative schools) — 17 schools. 

Eight of the magnets used some conbination of themes, chiefly 
general academic combined with the arts. Only two of the 45 depart- 
ed from these curricular themes. One of these has a marine sciences 
and ecology theme; the other, a. physical education theme. 

Another way that magnet ^<?h Wis offer educational diversity in 

public education is in their method of organiza tion. First, magnets 

offer different ways to structure the grouping of students and staff 

in a building. Magnets in our sample are organized in three- ways: 

1. Full-time or "total-school" magnets, where the entire 

school is focused on the magnet theme and all students and 
teachers are engaged in the business of "having a magnet"; 



Table 

Saale Curricula Uawd In H*«gi* »t* 



Oi a trice 


Aria 


Sclancaa 


Social 
Studio* 


Occu pat-larva 


Ganaral 

Acadaauc 

Qpphaaia 


Crinmition 




aur.ahina City 


Grab la High 


Carpantor High 




Kanaora 








Widtown 


Plain* High 








Advanca High 
Outland High 






Clay City 


Kloora High 








Cracn 

KaxUt High 






Rivartotm 


St* 9* Secondary 


- 


Wilson High 








Playsra High 


Foundry City 


Dancar itl9h 








Achiavar High 
Tratal Sacondary 






RaqiorUjl city 












Rivar High 1 

Littla Sacondary 

Marahland 
Elanantary 




Cvargraan 


Nathan High 








Opan K-12 


Hadiaon High** 




Staaltovn 




Tolatan High 


* Poraat High 




Ooraay High 






V allay City 


Craativa High 


!*niar High 








Patara High 3 




Hillvilla 


Donaldson 
Sacondary 






B*in«a High 


Portar Claaantary 

; 






Siatar City 










Davay Ilaaamtaxy 


Or snita High 4 
I* thai Sacondary 




Starvllla 








Lincoln High 


Larriat Sacondary 
Starvilla High 






Paradla* 










Prograaaiva 

Patron Sacondary 

Jaffarson 
IlaMntify 






Old fort 


Art a Sacondary 










Trada High 5 


Harbor High 


Cantarvllla 


DaVinci 
Sacondary 








Jackaon Sacondary 
Sunaat High 







1 Xll thraa Rational City siagnata ara Ganaral Acadaalc Baphaata/Arta ecrtbinationa- 
3 *adiaon High offara a combination of a huaanitiaa program and a amXti-arta program. 

3 p*tara High offara a combination of an Amy Htm: magnat prograai and a Law and Public Sarvica magnat program. 

4 Ci?Knita aigh aounta a variaty of aagnat th»a, tha primary onaa bain 9 parfoxming arta and humanitiaa. Bathal Sacondary offara a 
TO»bl»£tion of foralgn language a and a computar progr tfJ* 
5 Co»bina<tio* of Ganaral Acadaalc zmphaala and Caraar Sduca'Uon. 



2. Full-time magnet programs within a regular school, where 
a portion of the school's teachers and pupils; are fully ."■ 
engaged with magnet offerings ^ and the remainder of the 
. school population carries on with "regular" instruction; 

3- Part-time magnet programs within a regular school, where 
magnet participants devote part of .their time and energies 
to the magnet offerings and~tfie remainder to "regular" ~~ 
instructions. In this model, students may commute to the 
magnet from their home schools for part of the day, or 
they may attend the school that houses the magnet as their 
home school and spend part of their day on magnet courses 
and part on regular courses. Teachers may teach both reg- 
ular and magnet courses, or they may concentrate wholly on 
the latter. 

As Table III. 6 shows, the majority (60 percent) bf our sample are 
full-time or total-school magnets. 

Otie decision to develop a part- or full-time magnet program 
instead of a total-school magnet appears to be unrelated to thematic 
considerations. The different magnet program organizational models 
are applied across every major theme. The organizational decision 
is rather a function of district/school needs , resources , and goals. 
For example, a part -school program is often created to; (1) contrib- 
ute to desegregation; (2) "save" under enrolled schools; and (3) pro-, 
vide advanced academic opportunities for parents and children who Y 
desire them. Districts often choose to meet these demands by ere- 
ating magnet opportunities, or programs, within existing schools aad 
with existing resources,, ~ 

A second way that magnets offer educational diversity in organ- 
ization is by innovating with the organization of grades . ' While 32 
of the 41 secondary schools are organized in conventional secondary 
fashion — middle/ junior high (six schools), senior high (22 schools) 



Table III. 6 
Program Structure 



— --District — — 


"Total-School" 
Magnet 


Full-time 
Magnet Program 
-Within- a- School 


Part-time 
Magnet Program: "" 
Within a School - 


Sunshine City 


Carpenter High 
Grable High 




Kenmore 


Midtown 




Advance High 
Plains High 
Outland High 


- — . 


Clay City 


Green 

Maxim High 


Elmore 




Rivertown 


Stage Secondary 
Players High 


Wilson High 




Foundry City 


Dancer High 
Achiever High 
Tratel Secondary 






Regional City 


Marshland 
Elementary 

Little Secondary 

River High 






Evergreen 


Open K-12 




Madison High 
Nathan High 


Steeltown 


Tolman High 
-Dorsey High 
Forest High 
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Program Structure 



(continued) 



District 


••Total-School" ~ ; 
Magnet 


Full-time, 
'""Magnet Program r 
Within a School 


Part-time 
Magnet Program 
Within a School 


Valley City 


Creat&v? High 




Lanier. High 
Peters High 


t K>UAv£Ile 


Baines High 

Porter 
Elementary 

Donaldson 






Sister City 


Dewey 

Elementary 


■ 


Granite High 
Bethel Secondary 


Starville 






Starville High . 

Lincoln High 

Larriat * 
Secondarv 


Paradise 


Progressive 

Patton Secondary 

Jefferson 
Elementary • 






Old Port 


Trade High 
Harbor High 


Arts Secondary 


i ; " . : 


Centerville 


Da Vinci 
Secondary 


Sunset High 


Jackson 
Secondary • 



} 
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or junior-senior high (four schools) ~ nine serve both elementary 
and secondary students. 

Innovative grade groupings are typically more related to mar- 
keting concerns than to any inherent feature-of theme facilities . 
For instance, one district chose to use the 5-12 grouping as a de- 
liberate strategy to attract students at\\ an early , age and hold 
them through the high school years, a time when many students are 
reluctant to abandon the social loyalties and ties associated with 
their home high schools that host friends and siblings. .. By enroll- 
ing the students at an early age , when these ties are far less 
strong/ school planners built in a high school constituency as the 
children moved through the grades ... 

The descriptions of quality magnet schools contained in Appen- 
dices III and VII , provide documentation from the study sites of 
the degree to which magnet schools offer quality through diversity 
of types of education. 

In sum, our analysis shows that one-third of the-magnets 
demonstrated high education quality that make them outstanding 
examples of models for public education. A majority of the other ir 
net schools exhibit some quality education characteristics that mak 
them comparable to good regular schools. Finally, magnet schools 
in general provide quality in a district through offering a method 
of innovation and diversity in theme and organization of education. 



QUALITY EDUCATION IN MAGNET SCHOOLS DOES 
NOT REQUIRE HIGH SELECTIVITY 



The question of selectivity has haunted magnet schools from 
their inception, clouding attempts to assess their effectiveness 
and policy debates about their place in public education'. Critics 
have charged that magnets are little more-than privatized enclaves 
for top students, and that magnet "success" is in truth academic 
elitism, exercised to the exclusion and neglect of the average 
student. Advocates have countered that this is not the case, that 
magnets are simply a means of offering specialized educational 
opportunities to all interested students — regardless of "ability"— 
and that average (or even troubled) students are by no means ex- 
cluded or neglected. The selectivity issue becomes even more 
clouded when the debate focuses on the precise .meaning of selectiv- 
ity: Is it student self -selection .by the means of voluntary en- 
rollment? Is it applicant screening as practiced by private pre- 
paratory academies or public examination schools such as the Bronx 
High School of Science or Boston Latin? 

Our field work for this study reveals that the selectivity 
issue is more complex ?xid' subtle than either side has grasped. * In 
fact r there are four types of selectivity practiced among the mag- 
net schools in our study : (1) student self-selection, which is 
inherent in the magnet concept; (2) market focus, which is expressed 
in the ways in which magnets are marketed to the community and con- 
sumers; (3) applicant screening, which may include both behavioral 
and academic standards for admission; and (4) post-entry 



mechanisms for transferring students who do not perform or behave 4 
in accordance with the magnet's" standards • Magnets can and do . 
exercise these four types of selectivity 'in - varying ways and com- 
binations , to varying degrees, and with varying consequences 
for educational quality. 

Self -Selection 

Students self -select into all 45 of our sampled magnets. No- 
where were students assigned involuntarily to magnets as a matter 
of district policy. Teachers and school level staff we interviewed 
— even those in the most highly selective, "exam" magnets—reported 
that the students who self-selected into their magnets were often 
"very average" in terms of academic ability. As one principal of a 
highly selective magnet said: "Thank God they're not all geniuses! 
We could not stand that. V However, teachers and school staff also 
emphasized that their students were different in one important re- 
spect: they wanted to be in the magnet. Our school level respon- 
dents repeatedly asserted that this desire makes a difference in 
the learning environment. As one teacher said: "I can teach here. 
I don't have to worry about motivating ' (and disciplining) students. 

Marketing 

Student self-selection is related in part to the second type 
of selectivity practiced by magnets : the way the school is market- 
ed. In. essence, students and parents are drawn to a magnet school 
or program in response to the way that it is presented to them. 



If the magnet is presented as a non-selective, welcoming place, 
open to and encouraging of all who are simply/interested in the 
theme, a wide range of students will likely apply. If the magnet 
is presented as a rigorous, highly selective enterpriser the range 
will likely narrow-considerably. These marketing images operate . 
independently of whether or not the magnet has stringent admis- 
sions criteria. Further, they may be reinformed by recruitment 
strategies • 

To most educators, policy makers, and consumers, the essence of 
the selectivity issue is expressed by the third 1 and fourth types of 
selectivity that we observed in our sampled districts: (3) appli- 
cant screening; and (4) transferring students who fail to live up, to. 
the ; magnet's standards after being admitted. In other words, the 
most basic question is: Do magnets characteristicall y compose their 
student bodies to avoid dealing with ' difficult or just, average . 
students , even if they wish to attend? 

To answer this question* #e devised a selectivity index and 
coded each of the 45 sampled magnets. .The index is composed of 
three parts, as .described in Appendix III, Exhibit III. 2. Briefly, 
the index defines a highly selective magnet as one that (a) relies 
substantially on some combination of grades, test scores/ teacher/ ' 
guidance counselor recommendations, behavior assessments* and even 
interviews with Applicants and their parents in order to screen, 
students for admission; (b) remands or sends students back to their 
regular school if they fail to. maintain academic performance . and 



behavior standards while in the magnet; and (c) does not host" 
students at the lower end of the special needs spectrum. (It may 
host special needs students classified as gifted and talented. ) 

A non-selective magnet is defined as one that: (a) admits 
students on a first-come, first-served basis or by means of a 
lottery, with no consideration of anything but interest in the 
theme; (b) does not remand students for any reason; and (c) hosts 

lower-spectrum special needs students (e.g., learning disabled, 
emotionally disturbed ). The index gives three times as much weight 
to substantial reliance on" admissions screening as to remanding/not 
remanding and hosting/ excluding certain special needs categories.* 

The distribution of selectivity index scores for the sampled 
magnets is shown in Table III, 7. As these data show^ at -the grossest 
level, the question is answered in .the affirmative: Magnets are 
selective . That is, most (89 percent) do compose their student bodies 
to screen out certain types of students. v Howeve&, on closer inspec- 
tion, this generalization— like many others about magnets— quickly 
breaks open to reveal a mere complex picture. 

* Among those magnets that make use of formal admissions criteria, 
there is great. variation in both the elements included and the 
stringency with which they are applied. Some use all the items 
mentioned above, codified into a strictly applied formula with 
rigorous cut-off scores for each element and the total score. 
Others use only grades and/or standardized test scores, and scan 
less for a rigid cut-off than for evidence' that applicants can . 
perform at the level of instruction/curriculum offered. The 
index does ' not reflect these gradations. 
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• • Carpenter (9) 






• Advance (9) 

• Plains (9) 






• Outland (9) 






• Stage (9) 




; '• Jefferson (6) 


•Players (9) 




• Grable (6) ,.• 


• Madison (9) ; 




'•' • Elmore (6) 


• Open'(9) r - ' 




• Dancer (6) 


•Lanier (9) 




• Tratel (6) 


• Peters (9) 




' •Nathan (6) 


• Creative (9) 


» Kenmore (3) 


• Tolman (6) 


• Porter (9) 


• Bethel (3) 


• Forest (6) 


• Progressive (9) 


• Dewey (3) 


• Granite.(6) 


• Harbor (9) 


• Starville (3) 


• Lincoln 


• DaVinci (9) 


• Arts (3) 


• Patton (8) 


• Jackson (9) 



Maxim (12) 
Dorsey (12) 
Baines(12) 
Donaldson (12) 
Larriat (12) 
Trade (12) 
Sunset (12) 



Green (15) 
Wilson (15) 
Achiever (15) 
Marshland (15) 
Little (15): . • 
River (15) 
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Mean =8,87 
(Std = 3.56) 



12.43 



15 



15 
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Table III.7 Distribution of Selectivity Scores 
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First, most: magnets (jO, percent) are only somewhafc jtg i$Gdega fr e_ly 
selective. While they rely on some combination ;Mf grades and -senses 
to screen applicants, most do so in a rather rel^e4 ^gghien. >/ l^ieir 
characteristic criteria for admissions are: (1) academic "^rformaac© 
at grade level; and (2) no .immediately apparent ey^ience of $»erious 
social or behavior problems (e.g., poor attendance, frequent di^ci*' 
plfrgj^jy actions) . . • - 

• ■ Hence, while most magnets are screening "out the ifc£»st prob-.'- ^ 
lematic students~e.g» , the educationally disadvairt-ag^ii, t2\&. sfexious 
social and behavior problems— they do not appear to 'ba / rej acting the 
aveyage student.- Sn fact, their Stain screening ' critesAo R is interest 
in the theme. Most of these mildly to moderately s^lt&rtive magnets ; 
also host ^tjie lower-spectrum special needs students (although they 
may mainstream minimally if at all), and most do not /remand students. 
(However, a number of principals spoke of counseling students to 
voluntarily transfer if they were having severe difficulties adapt- 
ing to or academically succeeding in the magnet.) 

Second, only a very small proportion of the sampled magnets are 
either highly selective ( 13- percent) or nonselective ( 11 percent) . 
r jChis suggests that the extremes of the selectivity debate-- i.e. j 
magnets are elitist enclaves for only top students versus magnets 
are thematic programs open to all regardless of ability— are 
indeed extremes. . Some magnets focus;: on the "top" students/ although 
whether or not this is elitist may be a matter of one's perspective. 



Soitie magnets are so non-selective as to be virtually open admis— " 
sions sphools , although student self —selectivity and marketing ' 
focus may blunt the openness to at least some degree * But most (75 
percent) of our sample lies somewhere between these two extremes 
on a spectrum that appears to be skewed towards a lesser degree of 
selectivity than suggested by our pilot study or by .many cjr.it ics 
of magnet schools. 

Selectivity and Educational Quality 

Our analysis of the relationship of the selectivity index to 
our measures of education quality show that selectivity is not re— V 
lated to the QED scale, but it is moderately associated with higher 
reading and math achievement scores. 

The correlation matrix" (Appendix III, Exhibit III. 2) shows 
that selectivity is not significantly correlated with f QED , meaning 
that magnet schools that we rated as having high quality education 
did not have any particular degree of selectivity, i.e. quality 
magnets have both average students and higher ability students 
Also, in comparing the QED distribution (Table III.l) and the 
Selectivity Index (Table 111 » 73 y_we_can _see_^hat-while-all-six^of— ; 
the highly- selective magnets do have above— average QED scores , 46 
percent of -all the other magnets also have above— average QED scores 
Quality education within a magnet school does not require higher 
ability - students 'i-.^/i ' 

Selectivity^iVTn^eV^lver , associated with the extent to which 

magnets outstrip their district averages in reading . and math 



of students yields high educational quality in terms.^of test 
scores. When directly tested, this relationship holds for the 
highest level of selectivity (as shown in Appendix III , Exhibit 
III. 4). However, when we extend the argument to include very 
selective as well as "highly self^tlve magnets, the relationship 
is lower. This means that all of the more selective magnets are 
.not the highest achieving schools. Even more importantly, the 
magnets with the highest academic achievement are not highly 
selective. In fact, half of them — Carpenter, Advance, and Out- 
land — are only moderately selective.* 



* Selectivity is not - as strongly related to magnet theme as might 
be expected from reviewing the various, types of themes. . .The cor- 
relation coefficient between type of theme* and the selectivity 
index was not strong enough t to be included in our correlation 
matrix of school, variables (Appendix III, Exhibit III. 2 )y-arid in- 
spection of Table III. 7 reveals the reason. On the one hand, 
there is some relationship between theme and selectivity : most of — 
the highly selective magnets are General Academic Emphasis theme , 
or some combination theme that has a heavy academic thrust. How- 
ever/ most of the General Academic Emphasis themes are no more 
than moderately selective. Further/ the other themes are sprin- 
kled throughout the selectivity levels • . ■ ' - ■ •'. ' 

In other words, it is possible to mount an academically ori- 
ented magnet without relying on rigorously selective admissions 
criteria. For example/ Carpenter , a Science magnet/ is only mod- 
erately selective in comparison with some of the others in our 
sample. Arts in Old Port is possibly the most non-selective 

magnet in the sample. It ranks applicants into three academic 
categories— high, medium, low— and systematically admits all 

three groups." And, as* one Arts respondent said: "We tak e our . 

share of behavior problems to avoid bad ~feelings""frbm other 
schools." ■ ■ ' * 



In sum, the highest level of student^Celectivity will prob- 
ably guarantee high educational quality in terms of academic 
achievement scores. However, it- will not guarantee high educa- 
tional quzili/ty in terms of certain.., important educational processes. 
Further, at arfything less than the very highest level of selectiv- 
ity , the relationship breaks down. Overall , then r we conclude 
that selectivity alone is not sufficient to produce quality edu- 
cation, even when educational quality is defined solely in terms of 
academic achievement scores > ' ~* . » 

MAGNET SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS RELATED TO EDUCATION QUALITY 

_Our, analysis presentation thus far has shown that education 
quality can be effectively provided by magnet schools, and we found 
that student selectivity is nor./a necessary ingredient for magnet 
quality. Now, we turn to tb^: third major quality question of exam- 
ining the factors in a magnet school that are most important in 
producing education quality *; / 

~Tfre~^alys~ilT^^ 

ucation quality included several types of variables for which' data 
were collected in the 15 study districts and 45 magnet schools . > 

• . .. : : '-k.'" r : ;?:;. ■ _ :.r.-//7, \ /■ : ':.:':\ . . . : ; 

These variables included demographic factors , such as school size,/ 
pupil/staff ratio, years as magnet/ student racial/ethnic composi- 
tion, number of specially-selected magnet staff, and staff racial/ 
ethnic composition. Second, we collected data on a number of 

■:■']' ■ ' ■ ■- '•'j'J-.i.tlf • : : *~y ' ■ • .•■ "'.•..'•*" .*]'• •' 

■ • . ■ • : ; 'S^'JX . / •• ' • " • ;. ,y- n .'.v.; »'./:.: "•. .."''«.• 

V •' ... .. •; 'Xi'-SK? ■ . • -Y;.' • .V-.vV : '- ' 



" treatment factors 11 or factors specifying how the school is organ- 
ized and education delivered, including program type (part-school 
vs. total-schcol) theme , principal quality, facilities , curricu- 
lum level (or "rigor"), coherence between theme and program staff , 
curriculum^ resources, and identity (which we have called magnet 
"definiteness"); and extent of assistance from the district (or 
"special treatment") . A ccmiplete description of all the variables 
in the analysis is contained in Appendix III. - : 

In order to analyze all of these variables* extent of associ- 
ation to cur measures of magnet quality, and compare their relative 
effects, a multivariate' correlation analysis was conducted. The 
resulting correlation matrix, and tests, of significance for the 
cortf- *h vlon coefficients, provided a statistically . reliable and 
valid method of determining -the relationship between each variable, 
while controlling for the effects of other variables in the analy- 
sis. The -complete matrix showing the results of .pur 'analysis is 
in Exhibit II. 2 of Appendix ill (page III-8K 

The results of the correlation analysis show that three vari- 
ables are highly related to all three measures of education quality 
(QED) , reading . achievement scores , and math achievement scores ) .j( 
These three variables, which we will explain and analyze below, are: 
1) " Definiteness , " 2) Principal Quality , and 3) " Special Treatment . " 
We will focus our detailed explanation on these three school factors 
because they so clearly stand out as being strongly related to qual- 
ity, and because each has an identifiably unique effect on educa 
tion quality in a. magnet school.; : J; .\\' :r - r "' : ; : 



1. Magnet Program "Definiteness" 

A magnet school's "definiteness" refers to the cohesiveness , 
coherence, internal- coordination, and viability of the magnet pro- 
gram and curriculum. -A magnet with high definiteness is one that 
has a strong identity, with the theme, curriculum, teaching meth- 
ods, goals, activities, and staff effectively "meshed" to form a 
coherent whole- The magnet definiteness is really the process of 
putting all the individual elements together to form a highly iden- 
tifiable and reputable program that students, parents and other 
educators in a district and community know to be a "good school, " 
but also a" unique and effective magnet school. >>->yf- v^;'^'^.' . • ■ 

The extent of definiteness of the magnet schools ^y&y^:A?sUdy 
is correlated highly with all three of the quality m^V l i^^V- / '' Def- 
initeness is correlated with QED; t ^^^>|^y. : education ' processes ) # at ' 
r = .43; with the reading achioi^&ft^ ; ; -#sale'.at r =^t53; and with 
the math achievement scale; at r Thus, almost half : of the 



Aviation in education quality in the study magnets~was^related^to~ 
variation in program definiteness . // . ; 

,___.In_a_quality_magnet school , ^definiteness .'^or ganized and de - 
veloped through specific actions of school planners , the principal 
and teachers. One important step is to select staff ba^ed on the 
magnet design and their commitment to making it work as a cohesive, 
coherent magnet with a strong identity . . Principals ; seek staff who 
have more than teaching competence; they also want teachers who 
share goals of both theme-based education and racial integration 
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and who want to exercise initiative to build 'the magnet school pro- 
gram. 

In an Arts magnet, "definiteness" is developed by the princi- 
pal seeking teachers with a fine arts background or high, interest 
in the arts, even for the academic teachers in the arts magnet. In 
addition, the principal will try to secure the support of the board 
and central administrators for permission to use professional art- , 
ists from the community for special classes or seminars, and pos- 
sibly hire specialists from the community on a part-time or consult- 
ing basis. Academic teachers in the airts magnet will frequently 
draw on upcoming arts activities for their own classroom activities 
and all staff work together to maintain flexibility and coordina- 
tion when special magnet activities take place Ail staff typi- 
cally get involved in arts productions and often / jpend evenings and 
'weekends selling tickets or making sets. In sum, > staff and stu- 
dents in a magnet with "def initeness" have a strong sense of what 
is expected, and what the school has that makes it unique and a;; w^ 
opecial place for learning. ... ''^-^Z^. . 4 .. 

/ A magnet also gains "definiteness" by developing a unique and >;y 
extraordinarily rich curriculum, such as one school. we studied that 
extends its science magnet curriculum into the "high tech" and, sci- 
entific communities that surround It. Hie curriculum was designed 
by nine subcommittees involving almost 100 people, over one-third 
of whom were from the local scientific community . 



, 2. Principal Quality 

A quality principal in our study basically refers to leader- 
ship qualities. A high quality principal is an exceptionally capa- 
ble leader and administrator who has usually exercised extraordi- 
nary entrepreneurial drive and skills in building the magnet from 
the ground up. "Based on our site visit interviews and observations 
we rated the magnet principals on these quality criteria. 

Our correlational analysis demonstrated that principal quality 
is highly related to all three education quality measures. Princi- 
pal quality is correlated with our QED ratings at r = .56, with 
reading achievement at r = .56, and with math achievement at r =.54 
In other words, the characteristics of the principal are closely 
related to the' extent of quality education in the magnet. This 
finding is consistent with the research on effective schools, which 
has emphasized the critical leadership role of the principal . 

The high quality principals in our study were not typically 
highly experienced as principals or school administrators. However 

all were widely respected within their districts as educators , and^ 

_ ^_ • . ' - . ••' • '- • - . SS _„_•_ .„„ jiii . . : : : 

all had solid backgrounds in curriculum development and leadership. 

Further, the quality principals generally are very enthusiastic 

about^ ttfveir "once-in-a-lifetime" opportunity to design and create 

/ a scb^lKor program, and to make a real innovation . v v. ; ^ , 

•^%^:';vlhe quality principals also had full support of - the superin- : 

^ : tendent and - other top administrators and often had high vis ibil- 

■ ity with parents and the community which became a valuable resource 



in program development. -Typically , the principals undertook exten- 
sive planning, visiting magnets in other districts, calling in ex- 
pertise from curriculum units within the district, and forming 
planning teams of teachers and specialists. After several months 
of design work, the principals selected administrative and teaching^ 
staffs, which often involved extensive interviewing and cons ider- 
ation of applicants. In most cases, principals select from exist- 
ing district, staff who apply, but also maintain some freedom to . 
select the best staff for the magnet. 

Principal quality was an important factor regardless t of the 
type of organization of the magnet, whether total-school or part- 
school. Generally, administrative organization and operation of, 
the total-school magnet is easier in many respects than for the 
part-time program models. In order to implement a successful mag- 
net that offers high educational equality, strong and specialized, 
leadership is required. Where the magnet leader is the -principal — 
as for the total-school magnet — leadership of the magnet is the 
same as leadership of the school and there are no conflicts', of 
goals or authority. However, where the key magnet leader is not 
the ' principai--as is typical for magnet programs within schools — 
conflicts, confusion, and leadership vacuums can arise. This is 
particularly, the case where the school 'principal is indifferent 
(or even hostile ) to the magnet program, or simply drawn off by the 
larger concerns of running the whole school, or when the magnet . 
leader has direct access to central administration. 



The successful magnet programs in our sample solved these prob- 
lems by subordinating the authority of the key magnet leader to that 
of the principal. Most relied upon a magnet coordinator or director 
within the schopl who worked closely with the principal. While this 
tends to divide magnet leadership, it does give the principal clear 
and direct line authority over the program. And, depending on the 
desires and inclinations of the principal and the magnet leader, it 
also teiWSj. to give the magnet program visibility and access to the 7 
school's (and often the district's) power centers . 

However, under this administrative model, much depends upon the 
principal and the relationship between the principal and the magnet 
leader. One school where it worked well had a principal that was 
keenly interested in the magnet program both educationally and polit- 
ically . The magnet coordinator, who is the school's lead" curriculum 
coordinator, is a highly energietic and communicative enthus ias t for 
the i program also has deeply felt lifetime ties to the school 
itself. Hare, the principal and coordinator work together as a dy- 

.'~'.- : -€ f : v ■ • " r-: \-- : . .• - : >-' 0A' :,v.. ; :.'- 

namic leadership / team' to make the magnet "go r ? with the principal™.. ., 

..: • : • ••••• : ? 

actively supporting and delegating to the coordinator. : y£}. : y >}.■■ 

-7 : W 3. "Special Treatment" from thf^School District ' 

Ohe third major factor ~/ttfat is consistently related to educa- : 
tion quality for the magnet schools in our study is some "special 
treatment" from the district level. Special treatment refers^^ofhow 
the magnet is treated by the^ district administration, specif ically : 



how great an allocation of support and attention it receives fror? 
the top leadership. The forms of special treatment vary, but gener- 
ally include: some flexibility^ for staff time to design and 'devel- 



op the program, small extra funds for startup costs, allowance for 
variation>from standard school procedures relating to staff ,. stu- 
dents and^curriculum, and a degree of autonomy and flexibility for 
the magnet principal. !Ihe combination of these kinds of special 
treatment, which often are not large differences, is what gives 
magnet planners, principals and staff the assurance, as well as. 



the resources , that encourage them to create and continue a magnet * 



innovation that works . 

■ . ■ c 

} • . ... 

The special treatment variable is highly correlated with the 

three measures of quality with the following coefficients : r = .55 

with QED; r = .44 with reading achievement scale; and r = .45 with 

math achievement scale. Thus, the statistical analysis demonstrates 

and validates what our field staff observed -- that magnets •.. 

some specif ic and clear indications of district'support and room to 

innovate and produce high quality education. The special treatment 



variable captures the extent to which the study districts provided 
for and allowed magnet schools to be different, and encouraged the 
development of high quality programs. 



Special treatment is typically prov. rled in a way that gives 
magnets some support for innovation, but does not lead to 
these schools being viewed as having permanent special favor* and^r^" 



advantage from the school board and central administration. Many ; 
districts initially provide special funding, political support, 
exceptions for staffing, exemptions from district norms *or disci- 
pline and parent relations , "and general special attention. But, 
many administrators were fearful of too much attention going to 
the' magnets. They wanted to continue to strive to make all their 
schools good and did not want magnets to become a permanent drain 
on scarce resources, both fiscal and staff - . Thus, a compromise 

position is \bf ten taken, such as giving a "window" of specia l tre at- 

• ... I - :\ ■ ■ - 1 . 

ment during the start-up phase. Districts emphasize t±at I^Ts^i^j [ 

,i customary with any new school or program. After approximately a ' 

two-year start-up period the magnets become treated like other 

schools, with the hope and belief that the patterns of specialness 

and innovation that have begun will be maintained by the principal, 

school staff, students and parents. 

Summary of School Characteristics Related : to Magnet Quality 

The three" major factors that we have found most strongly re- 
lated to education quality in magnet schools— program "definite-" 
ness , " principal quality , and -district; special treatment — together 
explain most of the variation in quality in our sample schools \ y l ' : ; 
Using a multiple regression analysis, whiclv provides a siommation of 
individual variable effects ',' we 'found that the three factors we have 



analyzed explain 66 percent of the variation in education quality.* 
This means that in^ a large majority of the magnet schools, these 
three factors^ account for most of their education quality. 

We conclude, then, that when a. magnet has solid support from 
the district administration and solid leadership from the principal 
(or magnet program leader) , and has formed a coherent and definite 
identity, it is able to deliver educational quality. Where these 
elements are absent, or where one or two are so lacking that those ' 
present cannot compensate, magnet ability to offer educational 
quality declines substantially. 

conclusions ■ 

^,7 " This chapter has dealt with whether,' how, and under what con-, 
ditions magnet schools and programs develop and maintain educational 
quality. Magnets aj?£ ( but one of many strategies and tools avail- - 
able to school districts in their quests to improve educational 
quality. .As tools, the greatest value of magnets may reside in the 
occasions and opportunities for creativity and experimentation they 
provide. They are flexible and can be designed to fit the unique 
needs, 1 desires > and" resources of any given school district in any 
given year/ The diversity of magnets— evident even in our limited - 
sample of 45— -is astonishing. . :,r£$\ . ' j V : 

* See Appendix III , ; . Exhibit fill .5/; for an explanation of our multi- ■ ; 
pie regression analysis . : Appendix III also provides summaries ' of f- : 
the relation of these factors to education quality in individual 
"magnet schools in '': our ^study , and how quality was not produced in^ ; ■ 
schools that - did not^em^asize these 



In response to the first major question directing analysis for 
this chapter, we have, shown that magnet schools can arid do of f er 
educational quality V One-third of the magnet schools in our- study 
rated high on all five of our ratings of ^ qual i tf Educational proc es^; ; : 
ses and had reading and math achievement scores, significantly above 
district averages • The majority of magnets which were \ near f 
the mean on our overall education process rating had some elements 
of quality education , and some weaknesses / but scored above district 
averages on test scores. Our study has also found that most magnet : ; 
schools offer quality. improvements in their district by increasing 
educational diversity through unique themes and methods b f org ani2- : 
■ing education , and of f ering students and par ents a cho ice .in type ^ ; 
"of education-'" -; : ; . T"/ ■ . ,- ' • ....... ■; ' " >-/""V 

On the second question of magnet^ selectivity for students , our 
analysis shows schools do not need to use .selectivity in admitting 
students • High quality magnets serve average students as well as ^ 
higher ability students . : - .'' \' : : 

' Uiird , .we have found that high education quality is produced # 
by three factors . - High quality magnets receive special treatment v 
and ^support (both political and fiscal ) f rom their district ^ 
trations and boards • For most, this was the sine qua hon of their ' l 
origin and development • ; : Next # > they are led by s trong / capable , ; f 
innovative ;~ energetic and entrepreneurial principals Finally 'rr : ;;:&-^:':'y 
these principals y vu^ 

attention and ^exc^tions " the district ; prwides>;;£6r^ 
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that is highly "definite." That is, it has a strong identity and 
vision; clear goals; cohesion and coherence of theme, activities, 
faculty qualifications, and facilities; and a consensus among fac- 
ulty, staff, and students regarding what it is about * low educa- 
tional quality magnets are typically absent or weak in all or most 
of these elements . 

In sum, we find that the evidence from our analysis of educa- 
tional quality in magnet schools demonstrates that the magnet school 
model offers much to be recommended to educators, parents and policy- 
makers. Magnet schools that receive strong district and community 
support, and are developed by principals, teachers, and parents that 
have energy, interest and creativity, can produce very effective 
effective public education. The concept does not always succeed. 
We find variation in quality among magnet schools as among any group 
of public schools. But, we have clearly established that magnet 
schools can be educationally effective and we know what factors are 
necessary to produce those quality effects. 
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CHAPTER IV 



DESEGREGATING PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

INTRODUCTION 

Magnet schools evolved between 1965 and 1975 as settings in which 
desegregative ideals could be practiced on a basis of voluntary choice 
exercised by parents and students. As they became more widely- used, 
and as federal funds stimulated their development between 1975 and 
1980, magnets came to play an increasingly strategic role in fostering 
systemwide desegregation. The advent cf magnet plans and practices 
have affected the desegregation process in urban public school systems 
nationwide, and by their voluntary enrollment have also offered a mode 
for developing positive racial/ethnic integration with public schools. 

Considered from the vantage point of racial/ethnic desegregation, 
a magnet is a potentially powerful and versatile tool- For a local 
system as a whole, a magnet may pull students and staff into facilitie 
and programs where they might otherwise not enroll, and this can in 
turn change the composition of many other schools. At the level of an 
one school, a magnet can be used to generate a student and staff mix 
of any kind because it can be composed deliberately rather than by re- 
liance on attendance zones, age groupings, or other geographic and den 
ographic boundaries! Both of these purposes can be achieved, moreover 
on the basis of consumer choice, so that the tool is put to work in a 
cooperative, free way rather than in conflictual, coercive, or categor 
ically arbitrary ways. 
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Due to the strong potential of magnet schools as a 'model for a 

voluntary approach to desegregation, anci the continued concern and 

debate over desegregation at national, state and local government 

levels, the Department of Education was very interested in having 

the magnet schools study answer several basic questions concerning 

magnets and desegregation. The four main questions that have 

directed our analysis of desegregation effects of magnet schools are 

i 

1. How effective are magnet schools in assisting the desegre- 
gation efforts of urban school districts? 

2. What factors are associated with magnet school effects on 
des egregation? 

3. Do magnet schools help reduce community conflict over de- 
segregation and slow white flight from urban districts? 

4. How effective is a magnet program in providing positive 
racial integration withi:; a school and to what extent is 
integration related to education quality? 

This chapter is organized to, present our findings concerning these 
four questions, and several related analysis questions. VJe can sum- 
marize the major findings that are discussed in the chapter as fol- 
lows : 

• Two-thirds of our sampled districts created and maintain 
magnets as real $nd instruifw^ital contributors to deseg- 
regation. The others maintained magnets as symbolic 
attempts ' at desegregation* 

• Magnets can be used successfully to prevent or reduce com- . 
munity conflict .over school desegregation. 

• Magnets on some occasions help to defeat the aims of deseg- 
regation, yet offer a compromise between extreme segrega- 
tion and full racial equality. 
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• Magnets are most highly integrated where they enjoy strong 
leadership, definiteness of thematic purpose, congruence 
between label and performance, and special treatment or 
concern from system hosts; and less well integrated where 
one or more of these features is missing. 

• Magnets are most productive of student achievement gains 
and of high quality learning environments where they are 
highly integrated , while desegregation itself does not 
correlate with learning outcomes. 

How we arrived at these findings and how they are extended and sup- 
ported by other findings are discussed in the following sections. 
In the first section of this chapter, we present our analysis re- 
sults on the relation between public school systems, racial desegre- 
gation, and magnet schools and programs. In the second section, we 
examine the main factors producing effective desegregation with mag- 
nets with magnet schools. Third, the role of magnets in aiding with 
the community response to desegregation is examined. And, in the 
fourth section, our analysis of magnet school integration is pre- 
sented and discussed. 

MAGNET SCHOOLS CONTRIBUTE TO DESEGREGATION 

The effects of magnet schools on desegregation must be analyzed 
at two levels: first, the extent of desegregation, or student racial/ 
ethnic mix, in the magnet schools themselves; and second, the larger 
districtwide effects of the overall magnet program. Before excanining 
the findings, it is important to s clarify how we defined desegregation. 
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Study Definition of Desegregation 

A fully desegregated public school system is defined for this 
study as one in which all students receive equal treatment, includ- * 
ing equal access to educational opportunity. Because all 15 of the 
systems we studied have at one time practiced racial/ethnic segrega- 
tion and discrimination (or still do) our defintion can be made more 
precise: A school system that has remedied past segregative -and 
discriminatory practices is one that has redistributed students , 
staff, and resources, as well as modified its programs, so as to 
elmininate sources of unequal treatment This definition does not 
extend to the policy of racial balance necessarily, although that 
policy may be used, but it does presuppose equalized access, and 
stabs tantial mix of students and staff, and programs that foster in- 
ter-group respect and social learning. 

Desegregation of Magnet Schools 

The analysis of racial/ethnic balance among magnet school stu- 
dents in the 15 study districts shows that over two-thirds of the 
schools are fully desegregated and the other third have a substan- 
tial mix of students by racial/ethnic subgroups. 

In Table IV. 1, the measure called "itfagnet Desegregation Sum 
Score" is displayed showing the distribution of extent of desegrega- 
tion of the magnets in our study sample. This measure includes the 
extent of racial/ethnic mix, voluntariness of student enrollment, 
extent of faculty racial/ethnic mix, and quality of integration 
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within the school. A score of 100 on this scale would indicate high 
magnet desegregation.* 

The data reveal that two-thirds of the systems take pains to 
see that their magnets are racially and ethnically balanced; that is, 
fully represenfcive of white, black, and other minority student pro- 
portions systemwide. The other third ensure a stable and substan- 
tial mix of students by racial/ethnic subgroups, but have a lower 
overall score. 

Where magnets are not desegregated in their student mix, more- 
over , system officials define magnets as problematical. They take 
steps to "improve" student proportions, and where these do not 
change enrollments, they tend to question the desirability or viabil- 
ity of the magnet itself. In other words, with few exceptions, stu- 
dent desegregation becomes a critical standard for gauging the worth 
of magnets. 

School data on staff composition show that magnets are predict- 
ably staffed by a mix of white, black, and other minority adminis- 
tractors, teachers, and support personnel. However, districts do 
not pursue policies of staff racial balance, nor do they make the 
staff composition congruen t with the student mix. Systems operating 
under court orders — 11 out of 15 — pay as much attention to staff 
desegregation as the tremendously varied orders require. Without 
exception, then, a visitor can "find" a magnet by noting that its 
staff is at least partially mixed. 

* Full descriptions of all variables are contained in Appendix IV. 
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Table IV. 1 

District Scores on Magnet Role, Magnet Implementation Effort, 



Magnet Desegregation, and Quality of System Desegregation 



District 


Magnet * 
Role in 
Desegregation 


Magnet 
Implementation 
Effort 


Magnet 
Desegregation 
Sum Score 


Quality of 
System 
Desegrega tion 


Starville 


95 


50 


70 


50 


Sunshine City 


90 


80 


86 


65 


Rivertown 


90 


65 


80 


50 


Foundry City 


90 


100 


68 


75 


Old Port 


80 


75 


66 


10 


Regional City 


75 


. 100 


73 


70 


Steeltown 


75 


60 


81 


50 


Evergreen 


65 


75 


79 ^ 


80 


Sister City 


60 


65 


79 


50 


Midtown 


25 


75 


81 


40 


Valley City 


25 


30 


62 


40 


Centerville 


25 


65 


41 


60 ' 


Millville 


15 


100 


67 


80 


Paradise 


10 


50 


82 


80 


Clay City 


5 


50 


67 


80 


Mean 


55 


69 


72 


59 
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Districtwide Desegregation Effects 



In order to analyze the larger district effects of magnet 
schools on desegregation, we first had to assess the extent to which 
tjv& '^sgnet program was designed as a tool in district desegregation. 
Each of the districts was rated from 0 to 100 on the degree to which 
it relied on magnet schools for district desegregations "The distri- 
bution of this measure is shown in Table IV. 1 under "Magnet Role in 
Desegregation . " 

The scores on Magnet Role in Desegregation show that 7 oi' the 
15 districts place high reliance on magnet schools to desegregate 
district schools (75 or over) - . In other words, the magnet program 
has been developed with districtwide desegregation objectives. Two 
other districts (Evergreen and Sister City) place considerable empha- 
sis on magnets although they use other methods of desegregation, 
such as zoning, two-way busing, and pairing. The six districts with 
lower scores use magnets as a smaller part of their desegregation 
plan. 

The 15 systems host an average of 13.7 percent of their stu- 
dents in magnets, with a range from 3 percent in Old Port to 37 per- 
cent in Foundry City. Cn average, the systems operate 16.4 magnet 
schools or programs, with a low of 3 and a high of 58. The number 
of magnets and students enrolled is associated with the size of the 

magnet role in desegregation. 

in order to determine if district emphasis on Magnet Role in 

Desegregation actually. produces greater desegregation across dis- 
trict schools, we compared the scores with our measure of level of 
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desegregation in all district schools, "Quality of System Desegrega- 



tion." This measure gives a district score on a scale from 0 to 100 
that indicates the extent to which district desegregation plans and 
operations are designed to desegregate all schools and students. The 
15 district scores on this measure are in the last column of Table 
IV. 1. 

Four of the seven districts (Sunshine City, Foundry City, Re- 
gional City, and Evergreen) that rely heavily on magnets have attain- 
ed high levels of systemwide school desegregation. In contrast, 
Clay City, Paradise, and Millville use magnets incidentally and in 
small numbers (low scores on Magnet Role in Desegregation) but 
achieve very high levels of desegregation using the tools of rezon- 
ing, two-way busing, and mandatory assignment of students and staff.. 
Starville, Old Port and Steel town represent a third option. They 
operate many highly segregated schools along with a few voluntarily 
desegregated magnets. 

Ihus, our analysis shows that magnets do offer an extraordinar- 
ily flexible and powerful tool for use in desegregating public school 
systems. However, their presence in a district does not signify that' 
the tool has been used for this purpose. . Our measure of the Quality 
of System Desegregation does not correlate with the emphasis on mag- 
nets as an element in the district desegregation effort. Closer in- 
spection of where the systems fall on the two measures shows why. 
Seven systems among the 15 have attained high levels of system deseg- 
regation, as shown in Table IV. 1. Three of these seven place a low 
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emphasis on magnets. Among the other eight systems , four place a 
high emphasis on magnets. 

Our sample is too purposive to fully test the question of mag- 
net effect on desegregation. The question requires a representative 
sample of urban systems to be answered completely. Nonetheless, we 
have a noteworthy partial answer: Systems can desegregate quite 
comprehensively by relying heavily on magnets or by other means . 
The best or highest desegregation level was attained in seven sys- 
tems that used a combination of tools, including magnets. In these 
districts, pairing, rezoning, two-way busing, and mandatory assign- 
ments are reinformed in one sense and eased by magnets in another 
sense. 

Foundry City illustrates this finding. Its student enrollment is 
47 percent black. It relies almost totally on its 21 magnets to 
comply with a fairly stern federal court desegregation order. Foun- 
dry City nearly succeeds in this attempt. It leaves about 20 per- 
cent of its 47,757 students racially isolated, but this is a tremen- 
dous gain relative to perhaps 60 percent isolation a decade ago. 
Magnets have been maximized; they cannot take up the remaining slack. 
Plaintiffs have continued to press for alternative remedies for a 
few schools, but the judge has already announced his satisfaction 
with "four- fifths of a loaf" in terms that suggest he will put the 
remedial case on inactive docket status in 1984. 

In the Far West, where the enrollments are much more multi- 
ethnic, magnets are easier to install and yield results at least as 
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extensive as those in Foundry City. Sunshine City uses 26 magnets 
and Evergreen uses 58, where the percent black students is 16 and 2 3 
percent respectively. Neither system attains full citywide desegre- 
gation, but both reach high levels, sunshine City hosts over 35,000 
Hispanic and Asian- American students, and Evergreen is 25 percent 
other minority, which helps to increase magnet desegregation. 

We must revise our Interim Report finding that "magnet schools 
...have minimal impact on districtwide desegregative plans 11 (Fleming, 
Blank, et al, 1982, p. 172). The impact can be very great and can 
generate high equity gains, or it can be an impact which defuses con- 
f lect and generates a few small gains . School boards and superinten- 
dents are not alone in choosing between these options. The U.S. Of- 
fice for Civil Rights, the Department of Justice, federal and state 
courts, and state agencies all co-participate in complex, protracted, 
and sometimes contradictory decisionmaking in this regard. These 
policy centers insist on more, or settle for less, remediation of the 
wrong of segregation as they go along, and no regular trend" can be 
discerned. 

In the next section of our analysis, we examine several district 
factors that are associated with magnet school effects on desegrega- .. 
tion. 



FACTORS IN MAGNET EFFECTS ON DESEGREGATION 

Using a correlational statistical analysis method, we used coded 
district and magnet school data to help identify the factors that are 
associated with magnet effectiveness in advancing desegregation. The 
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-correlation matrix in Exhibit IV. 2 of Appendix IV displays the re— 
suits of our analysis across a number of variables (summarized in 
Exhibit IV. 1) . The results show that five variables are positively 
associated with system desegregation: Magnet Implementation Effort / 
Percent Other Minority Enrollment in a District , City Size , Magnet 
School Location and Desegregation Policy Effort . We examine each 
of these factors separately. 

1. Magnet Implementation Effort 

This factor refers to the level of effort devoted to building 
the magnet program in a district, as gauged by district commitment 
of time and resources to magnet implementation. Each of the 15 dis- 
tricts was scored on a scale from 0 (no effort) to loo (full-scale 
effort). These scores were based on the results of our interviews, 
observations and site reports. The range of scores on this measure 
is shown in Table IV. 1, with the scores varying from 30 in Valley 
City to 100 in Foundry City, Regional City and Millville. 

The correlation analysis demonstrates that Magnet Implementa- 
tion Effort is highly correlated with Magnet Student Desegregation 
(r = .52). This association means that in districts that have made 
a strong commitment to magnet schools and established effective dis- 
trict systems and procedures for implementing the program, it is 
more likely that the magnet schools are fully desegregated. In other 
words, individual magnets need strong district support and effort 
toward desegregation in order for the schools to voluntarily attain 
a racially/ethnically balanced enrollment. 
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2. Percent Other Minority Students 

Cur analysis indicates that in districts that have a multiethnic 
student population (significant proportion of students other than 
black or white) , it is easier to desegregate magnet schools. High 
multiethnicity is associated with higher magnet desegregation (r = 
.44). It is also positively correlated with a higher extent of open 
access to the magnet, or "voluntariness (r = .45) . One main reason 
for this result is 'that districts that are highly multiethnic, 
rather than biracial, have more options on where to place magnet 
schools, i.e. it is easier to find a neutral location. 

3. Size of District 

One of the strongest correlational associations with Magnet De- 
segregation was with the district size factor (r = .54) . Larger ur- 
ban systems have been more effective in desegregating magnet schools. 

Our sample contains only two systems that enroll fewer than 
20,000 students. The mean enrollment for the 15 systems is 47,900. 
We have ample evidence from our pilot survey of systems to conclude 
that magnets are a byproduct of large, urban school systems. There 
were only 244 public systems out of more than 15,000 in the nation 
with enrollments of 20,000 or more in 1980, yet those 244 hosted 
about one-third of all public school students , and they account for 
more than nine-tenths of all magnets. 

Size correlates positively with magnet implementation effort 
(r = .56) . Very teig systems can plan harder, invest more, and 
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exercise more degrees of autonomy in developing magnets than can 
small systems. Big systems also accomplish higher levels of within- 
magnet staff desegregation than do small systems (r = .44). And, big 
systems can devise greater "voluntariness" in their student selec- 
tion procedures (r = .55) , because bigness makes product differenti- 
ation for wider parentsl choice feasible. Still, the quality of 
overall system desegregation is not correlated with size, nor do 
larger systems achieve higher quality integration within magnets . 

System size is perhaps little more than a proxy variable for 
urban concentrations of biracial and multiethnic populations. Mag- 
nets had their origins in just such concentrations , where educators 
have had the resources and the political disposition to experiment 
with specials t schools in the United States for more than a century. 
Magnets are a natural extension of this tradition, but they need not 
be confined to it. 

Neither our pilot study nor this survey gave evidence to support 
the idea that magnets are suitable solely for large urban systems. 
Ohis survey does disprove, however, an hypothesis we presented in the 
pilot study report (1982, p. 113), which stated that very large sys- 
tems create magnets but tend not to use them to achieve system deseg- 
regation, while small systems that create them do use them for this 
purpose. A larger sample has shown this to be an artifact of the 
pilot sample. 
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4. Magnet School Location 



Where a system locates its magnets — that is, in neighborhoods 
that are racially unsegregated or totally identified with one racial 
or ethnic subgroup, and in neighborhoods that are affluent, mixed 
income, or impoverished — influences t;ie desegregative potential of 
each magnet. 

We rated our 15 systems from 100 percent location of magnets in 
relatively unsegregated and mixed income neighborhoods, to 0 percent 
where magnets were uniformly based in impoverished minority neighbor- 
hoods. Our measure correlated negatively (r = -.47) with our mea- 
sure of districtwide desegregation quality, and negatively (r = -.45] 
with our measure of district policy efforts to desegregate. However, 



there is no significant correlation between magnet location and de- 
segregative success within magnets themselves. 

Ohese results indicate that magnet location is not critical for 
desegregating individual magnet schools, i.e., magnets can be desegre 
gated regardless of location. But, we also find that if districts 
put magnets in racially and socioeconomically neutral or mixed sites 
that foster magnet desegregative success, this action can detract 
from districtwide desegregation of schools. This happens when mag- 
nets draw students away from segregated schools in ways that increase 
racial isolation, and when system leaders do not make comprehensive 
planning efforts (policy effort correlates with system desegregation 
at r = .75) . 

All systems in our pilot and final samples display the knowledge 
and skill to locate magnets in ways that are instrumental — ways that 
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are likely to get the results desired. These may not give strong 

weight to system desegregation, however, but may have primarily to 

do with serving a constituency in one part of the city, satisfying 

some "outside" authority such as a court, or pursuing a program 

innovation. Systems do not need lessons on how to locate magnets in 

order to achieve local policy aims. Where maqnets are located in 

facilities or neighborhoods that detract from desegregative potential 

something regarded as politically more desirable is going on: 

o A facility has been closed for school use but has been 

"mothballed" rather than demolished or sold, A magnet is 
preferable to standing emotv. 

• A wealthy white neighborhood loves its walk-in elementary. 
A magnet is preferable to losing it and to being lured 
elsewhere. 

• An impoverished, black neighborhood contains a school that 
is all-black. A magnet program is installed that will 
draw whites to the school. 

• All groups want an elite hiqh school for competitively 
gifted students. It is installed wherever a facility, 
appropriate or not, can be found. 



• The magnet preceded all aspects of desegregation and its 

location is a by-product of early land use. Its popularity 
is conserved by continuing it desegregatively but apart 
from other parts of a system's plan. 

These are five examples of how other concerns intrude upon 

locational decisions. There are others, including court-ordered 

placement of magnets whether they will draw or not, simply to 

symbolize remediation. Taken together, they suggest that locational 

decisions taken to place magnets in facilities situated to attract 

students across racial, ethnic, and socioeconomic boundaries enhance 
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their desegregative potential and simplify other planning efforts; 
yet many other concerns and interests confound the process and pro- 
duce trade-offs. Location matters, then, but not enough to over- 
ride other competing factors. Foundry City, Millville, and Sunshine 
City were examples of districts where magnets were often unfavorably 
located, yet they flourish desegregatively and programmatically be- 
cause the systems invest hard effort toward these goals. 

5. Magnets and District Desegregation Policy 

The four factors we have identified above are strongly related 
to magnet effects on desegregation, but the strongest factor in pre- 
dicting overall desegregation of the district (Quality of District 
Desegregation) is the desegregation policy effort of the district 
leadership. Policy Effort is a measure of the board and administra- 
tion's degree of effort to desegregate, coded from 0 to 100. Dis- 
trictwide desegregation was correlated with Policy Effort at r = .75. 
Thus, magnets can play an important role in district desegregation 
to the extent they are part of the district's strong policy effort. 

Some school desegregation researchers (Willie, 1984) have con- 
cluded that effective systemwide plans usually include a careful mix 
of involuntary and voluntary elements. This view corresponds close- 
ly with experience in such cities as Boston, St. Louis, Dallas, and 
Milwaukee. Our findings do not support this proposition fully, al- 
though again this may stem from our purposive sample. For our sam- 
( 

pie, two-way biasing is correlated negatively with the role of mag- 
nets (r = -.78) and with magnet student desegregation (r = -.44), 
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but it is uncorrelated with all other variables . Where magnets 
play a large role, moreover, community conflict appears to be lower 
(r = -.59). Quality of desegregation depends on the policy effort 
expended and not on two-way busing or the role of magnets. Thus, 
there is no simple relation between two-way busing and magnets ex- 
cept to* say that as the scope of one expands, the scope of the other 
declines. As noted previously, the districts with the highest rat- 
ings of district desegregation used a combination of tools.* 

Our evidence suggests that magnets alone can achieve high but 
not full levels of system desegregation and that magnets alone are 
most workable when a city is multiethnic rather than biracial. It 
further suggests that magnets predominate in systems where early 
conflict is intense and school officials are unwilling or politi- 
cally unable to press through the conflict and into the zone of ra- 
cial equity. In some of these settings, high reliance on magnets 
fuses with low overall equity improvements . 

It may be useful to examine some case study results from a few 
districts in our study where magnets did not advance desegregation 
to see the factors operating in these districts. 

Magnets Sometimes Defeat the Aims of Desegregation 

Any policy alternative can be adopted or used in ways that de- 
feat one of its ostensible aims. Educators informed about magnets 
have been familiar for a decade with the misuses most often associ- 
ated with them. They are reviewed in the literature on magnets 
(Lowry, 1982) and may be summarized as follows: 

♦Appendix IV provides several case examples of magnets that played 
a role in desegregation. 
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Magnets are adopted as a "shell game" to create appear- 
ances of desegregation. 



Magnets are introduced as a stall or a sop in the course 
of litigating Fourteenth Amendment disputes or complaints 
based on Titles of the Civil Rights Act, 



Magnets are set up in ways that provide havens for parents 
opposed to some aspect or consequence of a local school 
desegregation plan. 



Magnets succeed internally but draw off students , staff , 

or resources from regular schools struggling to comply with 
desegregation requirements. 



Magnets appear to be desegregative but in fact use elitist 
selection criteria which reduce minority access to the best 
available learning opportunities. 



Magnets admit minority students but then fail them, counsel 
them out, or remand them to inferior schools, thus providing 
a new source of relative deprivation. 



Each of these possibilities except the last one materialized to 
some extent, large or small, in one or more, of our sampled systems. 
The last one is exemplified in Boston, where the State Board of 
Education recently monitored such trends in that city's- oldest, most 
famous special school, Boston Latin (Commonwealth, 1983) • There, 
the federal court has required admission of black and hispanic 
students with qualifying scores on the admissions test, but their 
numbers are thinned out annually through faculty practices that have 
not adapted to multicultural concerns, 

Steeltown has resisted desegregation in countless ways since 
the Brown decision of 1954. A Deep South city with a very long 
record of intense adherence to racial separation, Steeltown remained 
fully segregated by school board policy until 1967, when it adopted 
a freedom of choice assignment plan, approved by a federal judge. 
In 1968, that plan came "into question as a result of the Supreme 




Court Green v. County School Board decision, which defined freedom 
of choice plans then in use as unconstitutional. Rezoning, pairing, 
clustering, and school closings came into court-ordered use between 
1970 and 1976. The Department of Justice proposed citywide cross-* 
busing in 1979. Local reactions were so negative that the school 
board and black plaintiffs agreed upon a settlement that foreclosed 
this remedy. The court then ratified a consent decree which rests 
on putting magnet programs into several one-race schools. The 
leadership of one of the region's most virulent Ku Klux Klan klaverns 
literally stood behind the seated members of the Steeltown Board of 
Education as they deliberated on the magnet compromise. In addition, 
the compromise appealed to black leaders who had become exhausted by 
twenty years of struggle for desegregation. The magnets serve in 
Steeltown as a symbolic token of desegregation. 

In Valley City, the Board of Education avoided desegregation 
pressures exerted by a state agency from 1970 to 1978. In 1978, it 
adopted a magnet plan on a 5-4 vote in hopes of satisfying the state 
agency. The state agency termed the plan too slight to promise 
remediation and, a year later, demanded a more comprehensive plan. 
The number of magnets was expanded from 25 to 32, 15 schools were 
closed, and cross-busing was introduced. The new plan is now in 
place. Thus, in Valley City, magnets were devised as a sop, yet 

« 

they took their legitimate place later on- in a full-scale remedy. 
As this happened, some of the magnets became exemplars of quality 
desegregated education. 
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Magnets were created in Paradise as small havens for parents 



opposed to the court desegregation order. They were symbols of that 



opposition, rallying points for those who were educational conserva- 
tives. Those persons" did not oppose racial or ethnic mixing of 
students or staff. Their magnets were neither segregated nor 
exclusionary on ability standards. They did offer relief from manda- 
tory assignment, however , and they had some recruitment advantages. 
White students enrolled in nonpublic schools or new to Paradise got 
preferred admission to the magnets. Over time, these advantages 
disappeared, the magnets changed internally, and all three became 
known simply as program options for parents. 

Magnets were created in Sister City as a way to avoid community 
conflict over cross-busing. It was augmented by pairing sets 
of elementary schools within neighborhoods. When the magnets 
began in 1974, Sister City schools were 8 percent black and hispanic 
The magnets worked to desegregate and they flourished educationally. 
The system is at impasse now. It cannot spend more money on more 
magnets without depriving the regular schools, and it cannot desegre 
gate using the present plan. • A brief reprieve was achieved by 
redefining Asian students as non-minority/ but the state has now 
cited the system once again for segregative trends in a few schools, 
including one magnet. 

Centerville uses magnets in order to attract and hold white 
families in an increasingly black city. Its schools are 49 percent 
black now and the city has lost 17 percent of its residents since 
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1970 f nearly all of them white. Its nine magnets are 32 percent 
black; thus they serve as devices for reducing black access , hence 
equal access to opportunity. There are other systems that use 
magnets in this way where minority enrollments are under-represented 
by virtue of special admissions standards. 

We have illustrated the many ways in which magnets are used to 
achieve particular local aims. In five system cases, however, 
larger aims of desegregation have not really been pursued. Even in 
Steeltown, where over 70 schools remain extremely segregated, 
magnets have stimulated gains not achieved by other means during 23 

years of litigation. Their success there could forestall further 
gains, but then the entire surrounding state is reverting to active 
forms of racial discrimination in this era, according to several of 
our respondents. Our question should thus be answered this way: 
Magnets rarely defeat the aims of desegregation, but they can do so 
wherever local policy makers devoutly seek this end. 

In the following section of the desegregation analysis, we 
present findings on magnet effects on the community response to de- 
segregation. 

MAGNETS REDUCE COMMUNITY CONFLICT AND CAN HELP SLOW WHITE FLIGHT 

Magnets were invented as tools that would work to avoid, re- 
duce, or mitigate community conflict over school desegregation 
methods, and, in some urban districts, it was hoped that magnets 
would reduce the :*oss of white students and families. 



Magnets and Community Conflict 

The measure of conflict is a coded variable (from 0 to 100) 
indicating the level of intensity of white resistance to desegrega- 
tion. Our measure of conflict does not specify points in a time. 

L 

series. Thus, we only know qualitatively the historical relation. 

Our measure of conflict is correlated with city size (rj== .49). 
There are exceptions such as Clay City, where conflict over court- 
ordered desegregation was extremely intense for the first three 
years, but these exceptions are rare. Generally, community con- 
flict is most intense where cities have populations below 250,000. 

We find that conflict correlates negatively with percent 
other minority enrollment in district (r - -.46); with reliance 
on magnets in overall district desegregation (r = -.59); and with 
level of effort in implementing magnets (r = -.50). 

Examining our field reports, we find that high levels of con- 
flict led to the adoption of magnets in eight systems. The adop- 
tions in seven of these played an important role in reducing con- 
flict. In three others, we have evidence to suggest that magnets 
helped prevent or head off conflicts that were very volatile if 
latent in those communities. Therefore, our sample disposes us to 
answer the question affirmatively. 
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How does the process work? Citizens have been subjected to 
thirty years of political rhetoric about "forced busing, " destruction 
of "the neighborhood school," and coercive intrusion into local 
control over education , not by invisible voices but by neighbors, 

kin, mayors, governors , and presidents. As the imperative to 

1 

desegregate takes hold in a community, therefore, residents brace 
for the worst to happen. The rhetoric leads voters toward the 
equivalent of a man-made disaster. Against the backdrop of this 
vision, magnets appear to be urgently desirable. A magnet can be 
designed to be receptive, hospitable, safe, educative, and desegre- 
gatively lawful. It may require a longer commute, but it stands 
apart from the arena of conflict. Stated differently, it improves 
upon the devices of open enrollment and free choice used widely in 
the Deep South before they were declared unconstitutional in 
1968 because they placed the burden of remedy on black students. 
Magnets equalize that burden of choice and initiative. 

In a second stage of development, where magnets are well 
designed and implemented, public confidence is raised and new 
interest in quality integrated schooling is kindled. Where they are 
poorly designed or' left to malfunction, magnets can stimulate new 
tensions and resentments • "~ , 
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Magnets J Role in Slowing White Flight 

i 

Some systems deploy magnets in order to prevent, stem, or 
reverse so-called white flight— the outmovement of whites from 
public school attendance within desegregating districts. ESAA 
magnet grants were often awarded in part because of this. Presence 
of an ESAA grant correlates positively with percent of whites 
enrolled in the district (r = .44) and negatively with location of 
magnets in mixed or "neutral" neighborhoods (r = -•54 )• ESAA 
officials thus invested most often in the "whitest" school systems, 
but funded the systems which placed magnets in lower income, minority 
neighborhoods. Magnets axe thus intended to be "value added" 
programs that offset white fears of declines in instructional 
quality in schools they would otherwise perceive as' inferior. 

We have three measures of change in proportions over time: one 
for systems, one for cities, and one for whole metro areas. High 
white enrollment declines are associated with the integrative 
quality of magnets (r = .69). So, too, metro area growth is corre- 
lated with the "voluntariness" of magnets (r = .75) and with 
magnet desegregation (r = .56). In other words, systems based in 
regions of growth develop, magnets that are more accessible or open 
and they compose the student mix more effectively. Metro area 

i 
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population decline reduces the degrees of freedom available for de- 
ploying and composing magnets. 

Our analysis suggests the inference that magnets are most work- 
able when they enjoy a systemwide mix of white, black, Hispanic, 
Asian- American, and other ethnic groups. Under these circumstances, 
magnets can help to hold all groups in the public schools. Foundry 
City is an example of an important exception: its urban population 
is shrinking severely, its multiethnic mix i*5 low, and its white en- 
rollments are dwindling, yet its "magnets arr * desegregative success. 
The level of effort to implement magnets in . - tdry City has been 
tremendous, costly, and multiplex, and this has offset the odds 
against workability of the plan. It is also the case that Foundry 
City is 20 percent black, which is considerably lower than many ur- 
ban districts, particularly in the South and Northeast. 

We conclude that magnets can help a school system reduce white 
flight. Regional City and Centerville show, in fact, that magnets 
can help re- attract whites to public schools by making some schools 
competitive with nonpublic and suburban schools nearby. This is 
easier to accomplish in multiethnic than in biracial settings and in 
regions where population growth is occurring in tandem with economic 
opportunity, but it can be done under varied circumstances. 

MAGNET SCHOOLS CAN OFFER QUALITY RACIAL INTEGRATION 

As indicated earlier, an integrated school is not the same as 
a desegregated school. Integration refers to coequality among 



students, to intergroup respect, to inclusiveness toward all stu- 
dents, and to educative use of cultural differences. 

Study Measure of Racial Integration Quality 

Using procedures described in Appendix IV, we developed a rat- 
ing scale that incorporates estimates of a school's tendency to: 

• Place value on its racial/ethnic diversity. 

• Include all racial/ethnic groups in its activity systems. 

• Use multicultural resources in its curriculum. 

• Expressly communicate the value of racial/ethnic diversity. 
m Mix students fully in all programs and classes. 

• Avoid ability grouping and tracking. 

• Eliminate racial/ethnic assumptions about academic per- 
formance expectations. 

• Convey high expectations to all students. 

• Disseminate news of student success. 

• Promote students according to clear performance criteria. 

A magnet with a high score was posited to be one which welcomed 
diversity, generated intergroup respect, made educative use of 
cultural differences, focused on equal access to participation, 
avoided stereotyping in its academic treatment of students, encour- 
aged success for all students, and was firm yet fair in its promo- 
tion policies. In Appendix IV, we explain how our field researchers 
rated the sampled magnets on Quality of Integration, or QI. These 
ratings were averaged for system scores on the QI« 
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Quality of Integration and District Factors 



The sample mean score on the district QI was 64.6 and ranged 
from 49 to 76 out of a possible 0 to 100. As shown in Table IV. 2, 
integrative quality varies greatly across magnets in ft-feoe districts. 
To determine what district factors are related to differences in 
quality integration in magnets, we conducted a multivariate analysis, 
of QI with all the_ district-level variables (Exhibit IV. 1) . 

Two district factors were found to be highly correlated with 
average quality-of- integration: " (1) percent of white enrollment 
change in district from 1979-83 (r = .69) and (2) implementation 
effort of district leaders with magnets (r = .56) . To further ana- 
lyze these relations f . we conducted a multiple regression analysis of 
variation in QI, and found that these two variables plus the percent 
of students enrolled in magnets have a multiple R of .81 (i.e., ex- 
plain 81 percent of the variation in district average QI) . These 
results indicate that school systems achieve high integration in 
their magnets when they are most stable in their racial/ethnic com- 
position, make most extensive use of magnets, and try hardest to im- 
plement their magnets effectively. 

Two systems tied for. the high scarce oh our QI, Foundry City and 
Regional City, and Millville nearly matched them. All three are 
roughly 50-50 black and white systems which have cut their white 
student losses since 1979 through strong efforts. All three have 
worked exceptionally -;<urd and well developing their magnets, but- of * 
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Table IV. 2 

District Scores on Quality of Integration 



and Range of Scores within Districts 



District 


District 
QI Score 


Minimum/Maximum 
Magnet QI Score 


Range 


Foundry City 


76 


72-81 


9 


Regional City 


76 


74-79 


5 


Millville 


74 


72-77 


5 


River town 


72 


68-77 


9 


Valley City 


69 


60-80 


20 


Clay City 


68 


59-8 2 


23 


Midtown 


66 


64-70 


6 


Evergreen 


66 


64-70 


6 


Ulu rOit 


Ou 


48—87 


39 


Sunshine City 


65 


60-68 


8 


Sister City 


62 


55-69 


14 


Paradise 


55 


42-69 


27 


Centerville 


54 


42-68 


26 


Starville 


51 


39-63 


24 


Steeltown 


49 


3 2-58 


26 


Mean 


.65 




16 
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the three, only Foundry City makes very extensive use of them for 37 
percent of all students. 



reach that system, hence integration is far behind, Starville also 

got a low QI score. While its white enrollments are stable , only 11 

percent of students are enrolled, and its efforts to implement are 
desultory at best* 

Selectivity /Voluntariness Not Related to Quality 
of Integration or Magnet Desegregation 

One fear of magnet critics is that voluntary choice of school 
actually will not be totally open and that it leads to informal 
methods of tracking and segregation of racial groups within magnet 
schools. We measured to what degree systems made their magnets vol- 
untary by rating their magnet schools from 100% for completely 
accessible by choice (e.g., as in a lottery), to 0% for totally 
selective. 

We found that voluntariness does not correlate with our mea- 
sures of magnet desegregation and integration . Thus, differences in 



desegregating or providing racial integration within the magnet. 

Voluntariness/selectivity is correlated highly with metro popu- 
lation change (r = .75) , city size (r = .58), and enrollment (r = .55) 
Thus, big systems in cities and regions undergoing population growth 
tend to set up more open, accessible magnets. They have greater 



Steeltown got the lowest QI score. Desegregation has yet to 



how magnets admit students are not related to their effectiveness in 
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flexibility and can be more casual about open gates. Voluntariness 
is also associated with percent other minority (r = .45), indicating 
that a wide range of many students eases the selection process. 

Voluntariness is not correlated with implementation effort or 
with desegregation effort , however. Our qualitative evidence sug- 
gests that systems make highly Varied decisions about who gets into 
magnets without this detracting from desegregation. 

School Factors in Quality Integration 

We have concentrated on district factors and differences up to 
this point in our analysis of desegregation and integration. These 
factors surround and shape events within schools, yet school -level 
analysis is important because the school is the setting where teach- 
ing and learning cohere most emphatically and because particular 
schools do a better or worse job of desegregating and integrating 
theifiselves than one Would expect from examining the system. 

Our analysis of school characteristics paralleled our analysis 
of system characteristics in that it included demographic, organiza- 
tional, and desegregation measures. The variables themselves 
differed somewhat because we wanted to focus on factors amenable to 
system control, but Qi, our measure of quality of integration, 
remains the main variable to be explained, this time from our sample , 
of 45 magnet schools and programs rather than the 15 systems. 

Other key school variables used in our analyses were defined in 
Chapter III. They include: selectivity of magnet admissions; 
principal quality; special treatment by the school district; 




directness of magnet programs and purposes? discrepancy between the 
implemented program and its advertised claims; and lastly , three 
educational outcomes measures — educational quality (or QED) , read- 
ing achievement, and math achievement. 

Ihe 45 magnets in our sample received a QI mean score of 65 
and ranged from a low of 32 to a high of 87, with a standard devia- 
tion of 11.9, on a measure with a maximum possible score of 100 for 
an ideally integrated school.* 

We found five school factors are highly correlated with qual- 
ity of integration ; (1 ) racial/ethnic compos ition , (2) principal 
quality , (3) special treatment, (4) def initeness , and (5) discrepan- 
cy. Education quality is also correlated and will be discussed in 
"the next analysis section. 

1. Racial composition of magnet students affects integration. 
At the system level, QI correlated positively with QI (r = .36) and 
percent white correlated negatively (r = -.34) . 







Low 


High 


% Black Students 


25% or Less 


9 


1 




More than 25% 


13 


22 






22 


23 



<f> = .44 



* Four schools that scored between 80 and 90 on QI are described 
in detail in Appendix IV. Another four that scored below 43 and 
as low as 32 are also described. 
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The cross-tabulation clarifies the association. Only 10 of the 
magnets have 25 percent or less black students (5 of the 10 have 15 
percent or less), but 90 percent of these have low integration 
scores. Among the 35 magnets with higher percentages of blacks, 22 
or 63 percent have high integration scores. Willie's concept of a 
necessary critical mass (1978) helps explain this. When the most 
deprived minority group falls below 25 percent of the whole, its 
ability to influence the whole is severely diminished. Conversely, 
among the 3 magnets hosting 58 to 80 percent blacks, none has a high 
integration score. The association between racial composition and 
integration is a statement about the dependence of integration 
upon desegregation. Percent other minority is important where 
schools are multiethnic for the same reason. Other demographic fac- 
tors, including type of magnet (whole or part), grade levels served, 
and size, are not consequential for integration. 

Our analysis yielded exceptionally rich findings on organiza- 
tion variables associated with integration quality. There are three 
highly intercorrelated features of magnets which go a long way toward 
accounting for differences in' levels. of integration. 

2. Principal quality , rated on the basis of their reputed ability 
instructional and administrative leaders , correlates with QI (r = .54) • 
Ihere is the possibility that integrated schools help principals look 
like strong leaders, but this is not borne out by our field studies. 
Principals who run effective magnet schools and programs tend to in- 
duce student and staff integration as one part of that effectiveness. 



3. Special Treatment given a magnet by its host system and as 
defined in Chapter III, correlates with QI (r = .48). That treatment 
constitutes a measure of seriousness of board and superintendent in- 
tent, and where the intent is strong , integration is high. 

4. Definiteness of the magnet (see Chapter III) correlates with 
QI (r = .33). Thus, the coherence and integrity of the school pro- 
gram and the fit of staff into the program's purposes attracts students 
who are treated and who work with one another in harmonious, coequal 
ways . 

5. Discrepancy , defined as a school's departure from its adver- 
tised thematic claims, correlates negatively with QI (r = -.37). We 
might reverse the measure and say that the more a magnet is in ob- 
servable fact what the system says it is on paper, the higher its 
level of social integration is likely to be. 

These four organizational features are intercorrelated from a 
logical high between Discrepancy and Definiteness (r = -.73), to a 
significant — yet weak — low between Discrepancy and Principal (r = 
-.34). All amplify somewhat divergent features of school organiza- 
tion, yet they combine into a reasonably patterned account of the 
conditions affecting inteigration . ^ 

To illustrate this, we computed a multiple correlation of QI on 
percent Black Students, Definiteness, and Principalship, and found 
an R value of .60. This is strong for a dependent variable built up 
out of field team ratings of something as subjective as level of ra- 
cial/ethnic integration". 
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Integration Related to Educational Jjuality 



Our system analysis disclosed that QI was strongly correlated 
with QED, our measure of educational quality of magnets (r « .63) • 
At the school level, the two measures are equally correlated (r = .62). 
Thus, a magnet that is racially and ethnically integrated is also a 
magnet with a highly effective learning environment. • 

Our ability to pin down this relationship when comparing 
magnets goes beyond these measures, however. Integration (QI) is 
also significantly correlated with reading achievement (r = .44) and 
mathematics achievement (r = .43) as measured in Chapter III. 
Because these are measures of differences between magnet outcomes 
and systemwide score averages, we may say with confidence that 
racial/ethnic integration, independently measured, corresponds with 
the array of achievement gains due to magnet schoolingi A highly 
integrated magnet tends predictably to be a good academic learning 
environment. So, too, a magnet with more than 25 percent black 
students tends to have better learning gains. This demographic 
indicator correlates .29 with reading and '.23 with mathematics 
achievement. 

CONCLUSIONS . 

This chapter has dealt with whether, how, and under what con- 
ditions, magnet schools and programs contribute to the policy goals 
of racial/ethnic desegregation and integration. We have shown that 
magnets evolved in rectffit years as one desegregative tool in a 
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multipurpose tool-kit of devices for preventing, remedying, or miti- 
gating the wrongs of segregation, racial isolation, unequal opportu- 
unity, and ethnic discrimination. One concern of this study has 
been to guage with some exactness the extent to which the tool has 
worked. Another has been to identify some of the factors that en- 
able it to work well in shaping desegregation. 

With respect to our first analysis question on magnet effects 
on desegregation, we conclude that: 

• Districts create and maintain magnets as real and instrumen- 
tal contributors to desegregation in' two-thirds of the cases 
and as symbolic attempts in all others; 

o Magnets either begin and cotinue on a fully desegregated 

basis or districts come to strain toward this goal over time;. 

• Magnets can have a significant role in districtwide desegre- 
gation. .Among the 15 study districts, we found the following 
results : 

- Four rely heavily and successfully on magnets for deseg- 
regation and achieve fairly complete systenrwide desegre- 
gation; 

- Three desegregate fully by other means, but utilize mag- 
nets incidentally; 

- Five give great emphasis to magnets, but have yet to de- 
segregate their cities successfully; and 

- Three do not emphasize magnets, and have not fully deseg- 
regated. 

• In a few cases, magnets defeated the aims of desegregation, 
yet offer a kind of compromise between extreme segregation 
and full racial equity. 

Our findings on the effects of magnet schools on the community 
response to desegregation were that, first, magnets do successfully 
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prevent or reduce community conflict over school desegregation. Sec- 
ond, many districts use magnets to allay white fears and attract and 
retain white students, while enlarging black and other minority learn- 
ing opportunities. 

We found that several district-level factors were related to a 
system's degree of success in desegregating with magnet schools: 

• Magnet effectiveness is associated with the district's degree 
of implementation effort with the program and its objectives 
for desegregation. ^ \ 

• Districts that are larger and have a multiethnic student pop- 
ulation have more success with magnets for desegregation. 

• Magnets are easier to implement when the district is not cop- 
ing with decline in the metropolitan area population. 

• Districts can obtain a desegregative effect thSv^$5 location 
except when other policy factors override this e&Tcarii; but, 
over the total sample of schools, magnet desegregation is not 
strongly related to location. Highly attractive locations 
for magnets can detract from districtwide desegregation. 

Our analysis of racial integration within the 45 magnet schools 
and programs in the study supported the "system analysis and led to 
the following conclusions : ' 

• Magnets' success in integration is a function of their stu- 
dent racial composition. Those that enroll from 26 to 58 
percent blacks are most highly integrated. 

« Highly integrated magnets: enjoy strong leadership, defi- 
niteness of thematic purpose, congruence between lable and 
performance, and special treatment or concern from system 
hosts. Less well integrated ones have one or more of these 
features missing. 

• Magnet schools are most productive of student achievement 
gains and of high quality learning environments where they 
are highly integrated, while desegregation itself does not 
correlate with learning outcomes. 
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In sum, our analysis of magnet schools and programs in 15 urban 
districts shows that there is substantial meaning in the term "qual- 
ity integrated education," and that local public education leaders 
and educators know how to design and attain the ideal when and where 
they want to do so. Poorly integrated magnets tend to be direct re- 
sults of indifference toward , or deliberate policy choices of depar- 
tures from this ideal, sometimes because racial inequities are still 
cherished by 'white decision-makers and sometimes because competing 
ideals outweigh desegregation. 

Our analysis also illuminates the relation between desegrega- 
tion, integration, and quality education • Desegregation is a pre- 
condition of integration, but the two are by no means the same thing 
While desegregation does not "predict 11 quality , within magnets a ra- 
cial balance does .predict academic gains. Integration and quality 
are highly associated; each is a correlative facet of effectiveness. 

When the evidence in Chapter III is combined with findings in 
this chapter , a local decision issue about the value and workability 
of magnets gains in clarity and resolution. When school boards, 
superintendents, and parents debate this issuer they often do so 
without benefit of comparative analysis. 

We have informed the two-sided issue of desirability and feasi- 
bility of magnets in several respects. First, a district whose 
leadership gives priority to the implementation of quality inte- 



grated education can make effective use of magnets as a powerfully 
facilitating tool. The tool can be used to attain other aims as 
well, but it is well suited to this aim in particular. 
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Second, magnet development will not produce either instruction- 
al quality or racial/ethnic integration in some mechanical way. 
These aims must be built into the decision, planning, and implemen- 
tation process, but when they are and when the endeavor is earnest 
and adapted to local practicalities, the. results are positive and 
predictable. Third, the decision to create and maintain magnets for 
these purposes, to yield these results, must be reached in tandem 
with decisions about their planned relation to regular or .non-magnet 
schooling in the district. Otherwide, magnet development can impede 
the growth of improved teaching and learning opportunities. 

And finally, racial/ethnic integration fosters effectiveness. 
It cannot be left to chance or to the vagaries of a policy of neu- 
trality. It must be designed into magnets if their potentiality as 
learning environments is to be made optimal. 
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CHAPTER V 
COSTS OF MAGNET SCHOOLS 



INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW OF FINDINGS 

Historically/ magnet school advocates have been more concerned 
with issues of educational design and effectiveness than with 
measuring or controlling the costs of their efforts. It fell to the 
business management of the district to account for the funds used 
and to keep the operation fiscally responsible. Federal cutbacks, 
inflation, and local taxpayer initiatives have put increased demands 
on schools to consider costs more seriously when deciding whether . 
and how to implement educational improvement strategies like the 
magnet option. The cost issue is especially important with respect 
to magnet schools in that they tend to introduce experimentation and 
diversity into curriculum and instructional delivery systems that 
have been not only comparatively uniform but also easier to control 
financially. 

The question of magnet school costs is not directly stated as 
one of the four main research questions for this study. However, it 
is of central importance. On the one hand, "What do they cost?" is 
frequently the second policy question asked about magnets (the 
first being, "What are magnets?"). On the other hand, the cost 
question is implicit in two of the four main research questions: 
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1. What factors (e.g., expenditures) contribute to success- 
ful magnet schools? 

2. What contributions do magnet schools make to meeting 
urban problems (e.g./ the cost of education)? 

The purpose of this chapter is to facilitate the use of cost 

data in decision-making about magnet schools by examining four key 

cost questions: 

1. Do magnet schools cost more than non-magnet schools? 

2. Do specific types of magnet schools cost more than 
others? 

3. Do magnet schools with higher costs have better outcomes 
than magnet schools with lower costs? 

4. Did federal funding affect local expenditures for magnet 
schools and quality outcomes? 

The data for this chapter were <g atllered from eight school 
districts which represent a range of student populations and geo- 
graphic locations: Millville, Steeltown, Foundry City, Clay City, 
Old Port, Valley City, Sister City, and Evergreen. The chief 
financial officer 'in each district was asked to provide data on 
annual < s xpendi fcures and personnel for Academic Years 1980-81 and 
1981-82. At the district level, data were requested on line item 
expenditures and personnel for all magnet and non-magnet elementary, 
intermediate and secondary schools. At the school !>.v >l, similar 
expenditure and personnel data were collected from the three magnet 
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schools visited by the study team. A more technical description of 
our data collection effort is in Appendix V. 

Our analyses of these cost questions yielded several main 
findings : 

1. In terms of total cost per pupil, magnet schools cost 
about 8% more than non-magnets , particularly at the 
secondary level. 

2. However, this difference narrows over time* suggesting 
that while start-up costs are greater for magnets, post 
start-up operating costs tend to equalize. 

3. Magnet schools in our sample had 27% higher pupil trans- 
portation costs than non-magnets. 

4. High financial investments in magnet schools were asso- 
ciated with higher levels of integration and educational 
quality* 

How we arrived at these findings and how they are extended and 
supported by other findings are discussed in the following sections 
of this chapter. 

Definition of Cost 

Our definition of cost includes all personnel and non-personnel 
resources used by schools, regardless of whether the resources were 
purchased with a local appropriation, state aid, or ESAA grant. 
It also includes not only direct costs easily and conveniently 
attributable to individual schools but also an equitable portion of 
the district's administrative overhead and other indirect costs. We 
use this broad definition of cost because it describes the "full" 
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costs of magnet and non-magnet schools and because other studies of 
educational organizations, such as the change agent study conducted 
by Berman and McLaughlin (1977) , note the importance of identifying 
"hidden" operating costs. For example, an analysis of direct school 
costs would concentrate on instructional supplies and classroom 
teacher salaries in that they are readily assignable to individual 
schools and can account for 60-70% of a district's total budget. 
(Dentler and Chabotar f 1981; Dentler, Chabotar, and Cole, 1983). 
However, measurement of direct costs alone overlooks other costs 
incurred at the district level but attributable to the schools, 
e.g., the salaries of district administrators and major purchased 
services like pupil transportation. Such indirect costs represent 
real and measurable costs of operating both magnet and non-magnet 
schools. In this study, expenditures that were not conveniently 
attributable to individual schools were first classified as either 
district level overhead (e.g., superintendent's salary, data pro- 
cessing) or other indirect cost (e.g., pupil transportation, 
utilities) and then allocated to individual schools based on relative 
shares of total district expend:. t^\res f classroom teacher staff, or 
pupil enrollment. 

MAGNET SCHOOLS COST SLIGHTLY MORE THAN NON-MAGNET SCHOOLS 

* 

The question of comparative costs is simpler to pose than to answer 
There are many different types of cost to be compared, both personnel 
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and non-personnel. In addition , the costs have to be expressed as 
unit costs rather than as aggregate costs so that differences in 
district or school size do not produce misleading variations in 
educational costs. 

Analyses compared magnet versus non-magnet schools on five 
types of unit cost: (a) total cost per pupil, (b) salary cost per 
classroom teacher, .(c) total personnel cost per pupil, (d) total 
non-personnel cost per pupil, and (e) pupil transportation cost per 
pupil. Costs will be reported for 1980-81 and 1981-82 in constant 
dollars in order to remove the effects of inflation from the analysis, 
with the all-urban consumer price index used to deflate the 1981-82 
dollars to their equivalent purchasing power in 1980-81. 

A. Total Cost Per Pupil 

Table v.l compares the average total cost per pupil in magnet 
schools with the average costs in non-magnet schools for 1980-81 and 
1981-82., It also disaggregates these costs by school level: 
elementary, intermediate, and secondary. Costs are expressed in 
constant dollars. By "total cost," we mean the dir^T?; and indirect 
costs incurred by the district on behalf of the schools for salaries, 
employee benefits, purchased services t , supplies and materials, 
capital outlay, and other objects. 
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Table V.l 
Average Total" Coat per Pupil 



^ s *s^ School 
Schooi\ s Lavel 
Type ^^n^ 


ELEMENTARY 


INTERMEDIATE 


SECONDARY 


ALL SCHOOLS 


80-61 


81-62 


80-81 


81-82 


•80-81 


81-82 


80-81 


81-82 


MAG NTT 


$2,263 


2,308 


2,978 


2,791 


3,503 


2,953 


2,652 


2,618 


NON-HAGNET 


$2,268 


2,401 


3,348 


3,240 


2,667 


2,787 


2,452 


2,559 



One important finding from the table is that magnet secondary 
scho ols in particular cost more than secondary non-magnets . As will 
be discussed, higher classroom teacher salaries and higher non- 
personnel costs were the principal factors underlying these higher 
magnet school costs. The magnets cost more than the non-magnets in 
both years of the analysis although not by as much in 1981-82 as in 
1980-81. Comparing all magnet schools with all non-magnets in the 
eight districts reveals that the average cost per pupil in 1980-81 
was $2,652 for the magnet schools and $2,452 for the non-magnet 
schools, or a difference of $200 or about 8%. This difference 
narrowed in 1981-82 to $59 ($2,618 per pupil for the magnets and 
$2,559 for the non-magnets) or about 2%. 

To illustrate the impact of such cost differentials on a school 
district's operating budget, take the hypothetical case of a 
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district with 10,000 pupils enrolled in magnet schools and 40,000 
in the regular program. In 1980-81, the 10,000 magnet pupils would, 
at $200 each, generate an extra $2 million in expenditures and add 
about 1.6% to the budget. In 1981-82,. the extra expenditures 
attributable to the magnet pupils would drop to $590,000 and a 
budgetary increment of .4% (10,000 pupils @ $59 each). Whether or 
not these additional expenditures are acceptable depends on the 
ability of the school budget to absorb them, on the availability of 
state or federal aid to fund selected expenditures (e.g., pupil 
transportation) and thereby lower the incremental cost to the 
district of the magnet program, and, most importantly, on the extent 
to which the additional expenditures buy additional benefits in 
terms of student achievement, integration, and other outcomes. (The 
relationship between magnet school costs and outcomes is examined-^ 
later in this chapter.) The same considerations apply if the 
district is contemplating the expansion of magnet programs beyond 
the 10,000 pupils currently enrolled. 

For magnet schools in general in 1981-82, Valley City had 
the highest total costs per pupil at $3,832 and Steeltown the lowest 
at $1,609. A major cause of Valley City's high costs was that it had 
the lowest pupil/teacher ratio for magnet elementary and intermediate 
schools among the eight districts at 16:1 and 12:1, respectively. 
Indeed, this study found that total costs were influenced most 
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significantly by pupil enrollment (r*.53) and by the percentage of 
white students (r=.38). As enrollment and the percentage of white 
students increased, total costs per pupil decreased. The strong 
relationship between enrollment and total costs suggests the impact 
of economies of scale. 

For secondary schools, the differences between magnet and 
non-magnet schools were more substantial. The average total cost 
per pupil in 1980-81 was $3,503 for magnet secondary schools and 
only $2,667 for non-magnet secondary schools, or a difference of 
$836 per pupil. However, this difference also, narrowed by 1981-82 
to $166 ($2,953 per pupil for magnet secondary schools and $2,787 
for non -magnet secondary schools) • 

A seer- finding is that on the elementary and intermediate 
levels, magnet schools cost less than non-magnets due mainly to 
lower personnel costs (salaries, employee benefits). On the elemen- 
tary level, magnet schools cost $5 less per pupil than non-magnets 
in 1980-81 and $93 less in 1981-82. In percentage terms, magnet 
elementary schools cost about .02% less than non-magnets in 1980-81 
and about 4% less in 1981-82. ■ On the intermediate level, magnet 
schools cost $370 or 11% less in 1980-81 and $449 or 14% less in 
1981-82. On both levels, Valley City and Foundry City tended to 
have the highest total costs per pupil while Steeltown and Clay City ■ 
had the lowest. For example, the total cost per magnet elementary 
and intermediate pupil in 1981-82 was $4,513 in Valley City. In 
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Clay City, the cost per magnet elementary pupil was $1,543* In 
Steeltown, the cost per magnet intermediate pupil was $1,416» 

A third finding is that between 1980-81 and 1981-82 , magnet 
school costs generally decreased and non-magnet school costs 
increased * (The only exceptions were the small increase recorded on 
the magnet elementary level and the small decrease on the non-magnet 
intermediate level.) All non-magnets increased their costs by 4% in 
constant dollars while the magnet schools descreased their costs by 
1% which reflects to some extent the loss by six of the eight 
districts in the sample of their ESAA operating funds in September, 
1981. 

Bm Salary Cost per Classroom Teacher 

The salary costs of classroom teachers constitute the single 
largest expense of operating a school- Table V.2 depicts the 
average unit costs incurred by magnet and non-magnet schools for 
classroom teacher salaries. This cost includes regular salaries and 
overtime but not fringe benefits.. 

Table V.2 

Average Salary Coat per Classroom Teacher 



School 
School — .^Level 
Type ^^s^ 


ELEMENTARY 


INTERMEDIATE 


SECONDARY 


ALL S 


CHOOLS 


80-81 


81-62 


80-81 


81-82 


80-81 


81-82 


80-81 


81-82 


MAGNET 


$20,1B2 


19,761 


23,403 


22,696 


21,S27 


21,623 


21,055 


21,202 


NOW -MAGNET 


$19,572 


20,411 


24,967 


22,130 


20,373 


21,202 


20,016 


20,507 
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The table shows that magnet school teachers in general earned 
higher salaries than teachers in non-magnet schools. In 1980-81, 



magnet school teachers earned an average $21,055 per year while 
non-magnet teachers had an average annual salary of $20,016 or a 
difference of $1,039 or about 5%. This difference narrowed to $695 
or about 3% in 1981-82 when average annual salaries were $21,202 for 
magnet school teachers and $20,507 for non-magnet school teachers. 
In examining salary cost variation by school level in 1981-82, 
magnet school teachers earned more than non-magnet school teachers 
at the intermediate level ($22,696 vs. $22,130) and secondary. .level 
($21,623 vs. $21,202) and less at the elementary level ($19,761 vs. 
$20,411). 

Evergreen paid the highest average annual salary for magnet 
school teachers in 1981-82 at $29,956. Foundry City's $32,007 was 
the highest average annual salary for non-magnet teachers.' For both 
magnet and non-magnet school teachers, Millville paid the lowest 
salaries at $16,735 and $15,600 respectively. The variance between 
the districts with the highest and lowest paid teachers could not 
be attributed to differences in the cost-of-living. For example, 
Evergreen's magnet school teachers were paid 79% more on the average 
than magnet teachers in Millville, while the difference in consumer 
prices was only 3%. salary differences were due more to local 
custom (e.g., the two districts with the lowest average salaries 
were in the Deep South), community support for education, and the 
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districts willingness to pay higher salaries for magnet teachers 
specializing in thematic subjects or honors programs. 

in addition , the study uncovered a significant correlation 
between average salary costs per teacher and the racial composition 
of the teaching staff. The larger the percentage of white teachers, 
the higher the average teacher salary at the school level (r = .45) • 
The negative correlation between salary costs and the percentage of 
personnel costs among the eight districts at $1,714 per pupil due in 
part to its 45:1 pupil/teacher ratio in the elementary magnet. . 
salary costs for classroom teachers also fed the highest percentages 
of black teachers. These were districts in the South, where teacher 
salaries tend to be much lower than in the North or the Far West. 
Furthermore, black teachers often earned less than white teachers 
because the black teachers were hired more recently in response to 
affirmative action and staff desegregation pressures (or court 
orders) and thus have less seniority. 

C. Total Personnel Cost per pupil 

The average costs per pupil incurred by the eight districts 
for the salaries and fringe benefits of classroom teachers , adminis- 
trators, specialists, and other professional and clerical staff are 
presented in Table V.3. Fringe benefits include retirement contribu 
tions, paid insurance, tuition aid/inservice , workmen's compensation 
sabbatical leave, and social security. These personnel costs were 
assigned directly to magnet and non -magnet schools based on work 
location or allocated to the schools as an indirect cost when the 
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staff assignment involved more than one school, e.g., central 
district staff or specialists. 

Table V.3 

Average Total Personnel Coat per Pupil 



School 
Schooi v >* v Lave 1 
Type 


EXEh 


ENTARY 


INTERMEDIATE 


SECONDARY 


ALL SCHOOLS 


ao-ai 


81- 82 


80-81 


81-82 


80-81 


81-82 


80-01 


81-82 


MAGNET 


SI, 512 


1,524 


2,C28 


1,8B7 


2,193 


1,86S 


1,775 


1,709 


NON -MAGNET 


$1,545 


1,626 


2,'34;1! 


2,231 


1,863 


1,935 


1,686 


1,751 



Overall, magnet schools had lower personnel costs than non- 
magnets . In 1981-82, the average cost per pupil in all magnet 
schools in the survey was $1,709 versus $1,751 for the non-magnets. 
The differences between magnet and non-magnet schools were greatest 
at the intermediate level ($1,887 per pupil for magnets and $2,231 
for non -magnet schools) and the least at the secondary level ($1,868 
vs. $1,935). Given- that magnet schools had higher salary costs for 
classroom teachers than non-magnets , the lower overall personnel costs 
for magnets were due in part to lower fringe benefits. In fact, as 
a percentage of salaries , the fringe benefit rate in magnet schools 
approximated 15% and in non-magnets 18%. It seemed that magnet 
school teachers incurred lower fringe benefit costs for tuition 
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aid/inservice and unemployment compensation due to higher retention 
rates • 

Between 1980-81 and 1981-82, magnet school personnel costs per 
pupil decreased in constant dollars while non-magnet school costs 
increased.* For example, the average for all magnet schools declined 
from $1,775 per pupil in 1980-81 to $1,709 in 1981-82 during the 
same time that non-magnet personnel costs rose from $1,686 to 
$1,751. These trends were due largely to disproportionate changes 
in total expenditures and pupil enrollments and to sharp cutbacks in 
ESAA magnet funds during this period. ■■ -J 

Evergreen had the highest personnel costs per pupil for all 
magnet schools ($2,653) and on the secondary level ($3,003). On the 
elementary and intermediate levels of magnets, Valley City's $2,816 
per pupil was the highest. Sister City incurred the lowest personnel 
costs per pupil for elementary magnets ($594) while Steeloiown had 
the lowest costs on the intermediate ($1,215) and secondary ilevels 
($1,353). Magnet schools in Sister City also had the lowest overall 
personnel costs among the eight districts at $1,714 per pupil due in 
part to its 45:1 pupil/teacher ratio in the elementary magnet. 

* This statement pertains both to school costs in general and to 
costs on specific levels with two exceptions, personnel costs 
per pupil in magnet elementary schools increased from $1,512 to 
$1,524 and decreased in non-magnet intermediate schools from 
$2,347 per pupil to $2,231. 
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D. Total Non-Personnel Cost Per Pupil 

Non-personnel costs are incurred for purchased services, 
supplies and materials, capital outlay, and other objects. Each of 
these objects incudes a wide range of goods and services: , 



Non-Personnel Obj ect 

PURCHASED SERVICES 

pupil Transportation 
Other purchased Services 



Includes Items Such As: 



SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 



Professional and technical 

services 
Property services (utilities, 

maintenance , etc • ) 
Travel and transportation 
Communications ( telephone , 

postage, etc • ) 
Advertising 

Tuition (special education, 

vocational education, etc. 
Data processing services 
Printing and binding 

Supplies (office, classroom, 

vehicle, maintenance) 
Textbooks 

Library books and periodicals 

Building repair and renovation 

Equipment 

Furnishings 

Memberships 

Insurance and judgments 
Extra-curricular expenses 
Cafeteria subsidy 
Other 



School districts which participated in the survey varied in 
their capacity to assign non-personnel costs to specific school 



CAPITAL OUTLAY 



OTHER OBJECTS 
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types or individual schools. A few districts were able to assign 
all or most of these costs directly to the schools that incurred 
them. At the other extreme , most districts could assign few of 
these costs directly to specific schools and they or we used pupil 
enrollment and similar allocation bases to allocate total expendi- 
tures in each non-personnel object among school types and levels as 
an indirect costs. The results of these direct assignments and 
indirect allocations are depicted in Table V.4. 

Table V.4 

Average Total Non- Personnel Cost par Pupil 



School 


ELEMENTARY 


INTERMEDIATE 


SECONDARY 


ALL 


S 


CHOOLS 


Scho ol^^^^evel 
Type 


80-81 


a 1 -82 


60-81 






80-81 


81-82 


80-81 


81-82 


MAGNET 


$751 


■"84 


950 




) 

4- 


1,310 


1,085 


878 


909 


NON-KAGNET 


$723 


776 


1,002 


f 

> 
\ 


805 


852 


766 


808 



The table discloses that magnet schools had higher non-personnel 
costs than non-magnets except on .the intermediate level . The 
average non-personnel cost per pupil in magnet intermediate schools 
in 1980-81 was $950 while non-magnet schools at that level ,spent 
$1,002 per pupil. This difference increased in 1981-82 when magnet 
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intermediates decreased their non-personnel costs to $904 per pupil 
and non-magnet costs increased to $1,009. 

Magnet schools in general had non-personnel costs of $878 per 
pupil in 1980-81 and $909 in 1981-82 while non-magnet schools also 
increased their non-personnel costs from $766 to $808 per jpupxl. 
However, the difference between magnet and non-magnet schools was 
most significant on the secondary level. Non-personnel costs 
magnet secondary schools were $505 higher per pupil than non-magnets 
in 1980-81 ($1,310 vs. $8059) and $233 higher in 'AY 1981-82 ($1,085 
vs. $852). Much of the difference in non-personnel costs was 
attributable to larger capital outlays by the magnet schools, for the 
— equipment^needed~to — serve - their special missions, e.g., computer 
hardware and printers for a science magnet, radio and television 
equipment for an arts magnet, and medical equipment for a health 

j 

occupations magnet. These data suggest that the difference in 
non-personnel costs is a major reason why magnet schools in general 
and secondary magnets in particular had higher total costs than 
non-magnets • ) 

However, there is evidence that magnet schools incur their 
highest non-personnel costs in their initial :years of existence and 
that these costs decline over time. This makes practical sense in 
that schools make large purchases of equipment, furnishings, and 
textbooks in order to open and make these purchases much less often 
in later years. In addition, this study found a statistical 
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relationship between the number of years that a magnet school had 
been operating and its non-personnel costs per pupil* The higher 
the number of yi&a^s in operation, the lower the non-personnel costs 
(r = -.48). This sugges-cs that if this cost study compared magnet 
and non-magnet: school costs again in a few yeaxs, the magnet schools 
would be more likely to have the bulk of their non-personnel expenses 
behind them and therefore be less likely to have higher non-personnel 
costs than non-magnet^. 

Millville had the highest non-personnel costs per pupil for all 
magnet schools in 1981-82 at $1,606 and Steeltown the lowest at 

$255. Many of Millville 1 s non-personnel costs were attributable to 

the new 3&ines health magnet which incurred $2,615 per pupil in 
expenses for laboratories, computers, and equipment needed for its 
many practicum and advanced courses in the health professions. 
Although federal funds had been used originally to construct and 
equip the laboratories, local funds were now being used to maintain 
them. Baines also had a very low pupil/teacher ratio of 8:1, which 
was lower than the ratios in the other schools in Millville (19:1) 
or in comparable magnet schools.. 

On specific levels of magnet schools, Valley City had the 
highest non-personnel cost per pupil at the elementary level ($1,697) 
and Steeltown the lowest ($253). Steeltown also had the lowest 
non-personnel costs on the intermediate ($201) and secondary ($275) 
levels. Sister City had the highest non-personnel costs per pupil 
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on the intermediate level ($1,896) and, predictably, Millville 
incurred the highest costs among magnet secondary schools ($2,615). 
E. Pupil Transportation Cost: Per Pupil 

Pupil transportation is a purchased service which is usually 
paid from district level funds rather than school level funds. 
Hence, it was often necessary in this study to allocate pupil 
transportation costs indirectly to schools based on pupil enrollment 
which is insensitive to the magnet school vs. non-magnet school^ 
issue. Only three of the eight districts were able to assign even a 
portion of these costs directly to the schools based on pupil 
ridership or actual and estimated mileage. Table V.5 presents the 
average pupil transportation cost per pupil in magnet and non-magnet 
schools • 

Table V.5 

Average Pupil Transportation Coat per Pupil > 



^^^^ School 
Scbooi^s^Lavel 
Type 


ELEMENT AJCf 


INTERMEDIATE 


SECONDARY 


ALL SCHOOLS 


80-81 


81- 82 


80-81 


81-82 


80-81 


81-82 


00-81 


81-82 


MAGKET 


$162 


200 


161 


182 


153 


178 


140 


175 


MOM-MAGNET 


$124 


145 


158 


162 


127 


13S 


128 


138 
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Magnet; schools had 27% higher pupil transportation costs than 
non-magnets . The average for all magnet schools was $175 per pupil 
and $138 per pvlgil for non-magnets. This difference is not sur- 
prising given that while some districts operate magnets on an 
attendance zone basis, most magnets draw students system-wide 
which tends to drive up pupil transportation costs. The magnitude 
of the difference can be illustrated by examining a hypothetical 
district with the same total pupil transportation budget as the 
average district in our sample ($6.5 million). If this district 
has 15% of its pupils e^V^-^i in. magnet schools and has to bus all 
of them, the difference $37 per pupil in magnet vs. non-magnet 
school transportation costs adds approximately $275*000 to the 
transportation budget or about 5%. 

Magnet elementary schools had the highest pupil transportation 
costs at $200 per pupil and magnet secondary schools the lowest at 
$178. All schools experienced slight increases in transportation 
costs between 1980-81 and 1981-82 (even in constant dollars) although 
the increases were considerably larger for non-magnets than for magnets. 

On the elementary and secondary levels, Sister City had the 
highest transportation costs per pupil, $307 and $384 respectively. 
Clay City had the highest costs on the secondary level at $336 per 
pupil. For magnet schools in general, Evergreen's $310 per pupil was 
the highest among the eight districts surveyed. The lowest cost for 
pupil transportation was incurred in Stealtown at $24 per pupil. 
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This was due to a variety of factors, including using attendance 
zones for magnets, contracting out for transportation services, and 
busing students from central distribution points cather than from 
home to school. 

In summary , magnet schools cost more than non-magnet schools. 
Magnet secondary schools cost more than non— magnet secondary schools 
while magnet elementary and intermediate schools cost less than 
non-magnets. Most of the difference between magnet and non-magnet 
schools is due to higher costs for magnet school classroom teacher 
salaries and non-personnel expenses. The highest costs for magnet 
schools were incurred in Valley City and Evergreen and the lowest in 
Steeltown. 

SINGLE-THEME MAGNETS LESS COSTLY THAN MAGNETS WITH COMBINATION 
THEMES 

The second question asks about cost variation among magnet 
schools. Using 1981-1982 data, Table V.6 compares unit cost among 
magnet schools specializing in arts, science, social studies, 
occupations, general academic, a combination of subjects, and 
others.* 

The table shows that, among magnet schools, occupations magnets 
had the highest average total costs per pupil ($4,846) attributable 
mainly to extraordinarily high non-personnel costs per pupil ($2,615) 

* None of the districts that participated in the cost study 
included a business magnet. 
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Table V.6 



Average Unit Costs for Different 
Types of Magnet Schools 



\. Unit Cost 

Magnet >^ 
School Type >v 


N 


AVERAGE 
TOTAL 
COST PER 
PUPIL 


AVERAGE 
SALARY 
COST PER 
CLASSROOM 
TEACHER 


AVERAGE 
TOTAL 
PERSONNEL 
COST PER 
PUPIL 


AVERAGE 
TOTAL NON- 
PE rtoQ N N tLLt 
COST PER 
PUPIL 


AW PACT* 

PUPIL 
TRANSPOR- 

InllUCt 

COST PER 
PUPIL 


ARTS 


6 


$2 ,686 


$24,823 


$1,836 


$ 850 


$171 


SCIENCE 


2 


2,214 


18,593 


1,521 


693 


118 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


1 


1,899 


19,055 


1,534 


365 


24 


OCCUPATIONS 


1 


'4,846 


18,525 


2,231 


2,615 


186 


GENERAL ACADEMIC 


8 


2,408 


23,854 


1,734 


674 


2 38 


COMBINATION 


4 


3,358 


23,848 


1,960 


1,398 


214 


OTHER 


1 


3,798 


25,468 


2,529^-; 


1,269 


200 
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However* the one school in the occupations category was the Baines 
health magnet in Millville which was discussed previously and may be 
atypical of other magnets in this category. 

Four magnet school types are represented by more than one school 
in the table: arts, science, general academic, and combination 
magnets. Among these magnets , combination schools were most expensive , 
they had the highest average cost per pupil ($3,358), personnel cost 
per pupil ($1,960) , and non-personnel cost per pupil ($1,398). This 
suggests that districts seeking to offer a " supermarket 11 of subjects 
at magnet schools must be prepared to incur higher costs than those 
incurred by magnets that are focused more narrowly. Diversity has 
its costs as well as its rewards. 

Arts magnets had the second highest average cost per pupil 
($2,686) and paid the highest average salaries to classroom teachers 
($24,823). The most expensive arts magnet ?».as Nathan in Evergreen, 
which cost $3,490 per pupil in 1981-82. It had a radio and television 
facility with on-air broadcasting 12 hours per day, complete graphics 
production, and fully equipped photography lab. Elmore in Clay City 
was the least expensive at $1,487 per pupil*. Although its theatre 
arts and drama facilities were excellent, its total costs were 
reduced by releasing its pupils to a neighboring high school for 
regular academic instruction^ allowing higher than average pupil/ 
teacher ratios < and .located in a district with low educational 
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expenditures in general. (Clay City had the second lowest average 
costs per pupil for the eight districts in our sample.) 

The least expensive magnets were in social studies , with total 
costs per pupil of $1,899. Among the four magnet school types with 
more than one school, science magnets had the lowest total costs at 
$2,214 per pupil and paid the lowest salaries to classroom teachers 
at $18,593. The genera li z ability for this finding is somewhat 
questionable in that the average total cost for science magnets 
represents an average between two extremes: Lanier in Valley City 
with its total cost per pupil of $2,954 and Tolman in Steeltown at 
$1,474. Lanier had outstanding materials and equipment with what 
the district claims is the best equipped computer science lab in the 
United States. The lab contained a Data General Elipse S/200 
computer, a line printer, a matrix printer, a card reader, key punch 
machine, and 23 terminals. At the other extreme, Tolman was located 
in the district with the lowest average costs in the sample. Its 
relatively low costs per pupil were also attributable to its poor 
maintenance and, more importantly, to its minimal adaptation as a 
science magnet with oniy four advanced placement courses and two 
science electives distinguishing Tolman 1 s curriculum from other high 
schools in Steeltown. 
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HIGHER MAGNET SCHOOL COSTS RELATED TO HIGHER EDUCATIONAL QUALITY 
AND INTEGRATION QUALITY 

In an era of governmental fiscal austerity, the question 
of whether magnet schools with higher costs have better outcomes 
than magnet schools with lower costs has significant policy implica- 
tions • As reported earlier in this chapter, magnet schools in 
general and magnet secondary schools in particular cost more than 
non-magnets • If it can be demonstrated that magnet school costs are 
not signifcantly related to magnet school outcomes, perhaps their 
costs can be cut without necessarily impairing their effectiveness. 
On the other hand, a significant relationship between costs and 
outcomes may justify higher expenditures for magnet schools on the 
grounds that "you get what you pay for." 

Table V.7 presents the results of Pearson product moment corre- 
lations between selected ^magnet school unit costs and outcomes. The 
unit costs selected were average total cost per pupil and average 
salary cost per classroom teacher for 1981-82. Selected outcomes 
were the scaled values for quality of integration and quality of 
education at the district and individual magnet school levels. 
Minimum acceptable level for statistical significance was p _< .05. 

The table demonstrates a significant relationship at the 
district level between total costs per pupil and both quality of 
integration (r = .34) and quality of education (r = .38). It 
appears that higher financial investments in magnet schools 
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Table V.7 



Pearson Correlations between 
Selected Magnet School Unit Costs and Outcome Indicators 



Indicator 

Unit Cost 


QUALITY OF INTEGRATION 


QUALITY OF EDUCATION 


District 
Level 

(N = 8 ) 


School 
Level 

(N = 23 ) 


District 
Level 

(N = 8 ) 


School 
Level 

(N = 23 ) 


AVERAGE TOTAL 
COST PER PUPIL 


+ .34 
P £ -05 


+ .23 


+ .38 
P <- .03 


-.09 


AVERAGE SALARY 
COST PER 
CLASSROOM 
TEACHER 


+ .15 


+.28 


-.10 


-.20 



1 
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were associated with higher levels of integration and educational 



qual ity . These strong correlations are especially noteworthy in 
that they relate quantitative dollar values to scaled outcome values 
based on qualitative interview and observational data.* Moreover, 
the cost and outcome data were compiled and analyzed by independent 
research teams. 

A look behind the coefficients at the cases that produced them 
confirms the strength of the correlation (see Table V.8). 

Valley City's outlay of $3,832 per pupil in its magnet schools 
not only ranked it first in total cost but also is related to its 
ranks of third in quality of integration and first in quality of 
education.** Under considerable pressure from the state to deseg- 
regate, Valley City invested comparatively high sums in staffing 
and equipping its magnet schools in order to attract a racially 
diverse pupil population. Its location in a northern industrial 
state was also a factor in increasing its costs. Located in a 
southern agrarian state, Steeltown incurred the lowest outlay 



* An earlier study (Chabotar and Sjogren, 1981) using the same 
mix of quantitative and qualitative data found no significant 
correlation between total cost and outcomes in the Research and 
Development Utilization Program (RDUP) sponsored by the National 
Institute of Education. Outcomes included extent to which 
schools incorporated a rational problem-solving process, extent 
to which problem was solved, and measures of personal and 
organization impact. 

** Rankings -relate only to the eight districts that participated in 
the cost study component of the survey of magnet schools. Of all 
15 districts in the overall survey, -Valley City ranked fifth in 
quality of integration and fourth in quality of eduction. 
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Table V. 8 



District Level Costs and Outcomes 





COST 


INTEGRATION 


EDUCATION 


DISTRICT 


Total Cost 
per Pupil 


Rank 


Quality of 
Integration 


Hank 


Quality of 
Education 


Rank 


Valley City 


$3,832 


1 


69 


3 


76 


1 


" &id <\Vrt 


3,734 


2 


66 


5.5 




6 


Evergreen 


3,2 79 


3 


66 


5.5 


68 


5 


Millville 


3,026 


4 


74 


2 


72 


2.5 


Sister City 


2,621 


. 5 


62 


7 


72 


2.5 


Foundry City 


2,394 


6 


76 


1 


61 


7 


Clay City 


1,785 


7 


68 


4 


70 


4 


Steeltown 


1,609 


8 


49 


8 


59 


8 
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oi* $1,605 per pupil and is ranked eighth and last on total cost, 
quality of integration, and quality of education,* Its magnet 
schools generally represented minimal adaptations of the regular 
school program and lacked the basic equipment and curricula asso- 
ciated with magnet programs in other districts. For example, its 
Law and Government magnet at Forest High had merely added a few 
civics courses to the curriculum and built a mock courtroom in order 
to justify its magnet status. The Dorsey High School in Steeltown 
was labelled a magnet school with a special academic focus but was 
in reality a comprehensive high school with, severe equipment shortag 

INFORMATION ON FEDERAL FUNDING INSUFFICIENT TO ANALYZE EFFECTS ON 
LOCAL EXPENDITURES FOR MAGNET SCHOOLS AND QUALITY OUTCOMES " 

Finally, the fourth question about magnet school costs deals 

with whether federal funding affects the level of expenditures for 

magnet schools or the outcomes they produce. This question is 

difficult to answer in the context of this study for three reasons: 

o ESAA grants constituted less than 5 percent of the total 
expenditures of the districts that received them; 

• Only two of the eight districts that participated in the 
study did not receive ESAA funding; and 

• Of these two districts, Valley City ranked first in total 
cost and quality of education while Steeltown ranked 
last. 



* Of all 15 districts in the overall survey, Steeltown ranked 

fifteenth in quality of integration and thirteenth in quality of 
education • 
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Thus, there is insufficient evidence that the presence of 
'federal grants made a difference in the six districts that received 
them or that their absence made a difference in the two districts 
that did not, 

POSTSCRIPT 

In conducting our cost study of magnet schools, we reached 
several conclusions about the budget and accounting practices in 
education based on the eight districts that participated in the 
cost study and the seven that did not: 

1. Magnet schools were not used as standard cost centers in 
any of the districts surveyed. Districts could not isolate their 
revenues and expenditures except in those cases where the school was 
a "full magnet" and totally occupied a regular school building. For 
"partial magnets," districts had no reliable and readily available 
means of knowing how much of the school's financial and human 
resources were expended on magnet programs and how much on non- 
magnet programs. Thus, for most of the districts that participated 
in the study, the estimation of magnet school costs required a 
painstaking reconstruction of budget arid expenditure data on a school 
by-school basis. Most of the districts that did not participate in 
the cost study cited their unwillingness cr inability to engage 
in such reconstructions . The adoption of a program budgeting system 
which would account for the costs of special programs like magnet 
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schools would improve management's capacity to monitor and control 
costs and evaluate the cos^-eff ectiveness of magnet school per- 
formance m 

2. Even disregarding the magnet vs. non-magnet school issue/ 
districts did not systematically account for the full costs of 
individual schools* In two instances, districts reported per-pupil 
costs which included only classroom teacher salaries, instructional 
supplies and materials, and purchased services. They omitted 
indirect costs like district administrative overhead, pupil trans- 
portation, utilities, and employee benefits which were deemed 
district leve& rather than school level expenses. This implied that 
pupils could' be educated without incurring these indirect costs and 
thereby consistently underestimated the true costs of education. 
For ex&mple, one district reported a per-pupil cost of just under 
$3,000 when our own analysis which included both direct and indirect 
costs yielded an estimate of over $4,000 per pupil. 

3. Iteg^.ulless of the completeness or incompleteness of their 
cost estimates, some districts could not provide them historically. 
Either the records were missing or accounting practices had ch->. -1, 
rendering meaningless any multa-year comparison. Modern management 
practice suggests that fiscal records from prior years should be 
recast to conform to current accounting practices and thereby allow 
the kind of multi-year analysis vUich establishes trends and facili- 
tates meaningful planning. 

3,42 



4. If the school districts contacted during the study were at 
all representative, it seems that most business offices have not 
taken full advantage of recent advances in computer technology. 
Routine budgetary and expenditure data were computerized but 
reported by object of expenditure, organization unit, and other 
inflexible categories which were not pext&xxftM-'i £o a cost acounting 
system and could not be manipulated by locaV. iliscal analysts. Both 
Valley City and Evergreen reported that completion of the cost data 
tables presented in Appendix v would require 80 person hours to 
complete because they would have to be done manually. For example, 
Evergreen could provide operating cost information about individual 
schools but claimed that its computers could not aggregate costs 
across schools to estimate total costs for selected line items. 
Others had expenditure data in one data file and enrollment/staffing 
data in another file and stated that they could not merge the files 
to produce unit costs because, as one business manager said, "the 
money information belongs to me and the enrollment counts belong to 
the attendance office down the hall," 
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CHAPTER VI 



MAGNET SCHOOLS' RELATIONSHIP 
TO URBAN DISTRICTS AND COMMUNITIES 



INTRODUCTION 

Our analyses of magnet schools' effectiveness in improving 
the quality of education (Chapter III) and providing voluntary 
desegregation of schools (Chapter IV) indicated that how the 
school district, and its decision makers, use magnet schools in 

solving local educational problems and in meeting community 

interests to improve public education is critical to program 
success. 

Our analysis plan called for an assessment of how urban 
school districts develop magnet school program objectives, 
strategies, leadership, and support to address local problems 
and issues. We conducted this analysis using a district 
program development model outlining district and community 
factors influencing magnet schools initiation, implementation, 
and effectiveness. Thi& &n$&led Us to trace how magnet schools 
are planned, organized? and shaped to meet local urban 
education problems. 

The findings presented in this chapter are based on 
analysis of data from the 15 study districts using the program 
development model. The analysis provided three main findings : 




1. A key to the success of magnet schools is effective 
district leadership in (a) d&vftloping magnet program 
objectives and (b) establishing a strategy for 

m 7 implementation, 

2. District-level support of magnet schools and broad 
community involvement in magnet planning, design, 
publicity, and operations are essential to address 
district education problems. 

3. Magnet school programs are effective in helping 
districts increase support for public education, 
improve the response to desegregation, and in raising 
teacher morale. However, new problems can be created 
by a district's failure to deliver on magnet promises. 

i 

in the following sections, we explain how the program 
development model was used in our research and, then, we 
discuss the detailed findings from the district analyses. 



RESEARCH ISSUES 



By reviewing existing magnet school research we identified 
five issues influencing the magnet schools' relationship to 
districts' concerns, objectives, and problems. They are: 

1. Planning and program development . Previous studies 
questioned if districts had planning periods; if so, 
how long do they last and what activities did they 
encompass? ESAA magnet funds also were granted to many 
districts to plan magnet programs. 

2. Parent participation . This was identified as being 
critical to the responsiveness of the programs to 
student needs and to the improvement of student \ 
performance. ESAA grant regulations required a parent 
advisory committee. 

3. Magnet school location . How does the district plan 
location?"*" Kow do location and neighborhood influence 
the school's attractiveness and the racial mix of 
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students? City politics in magnet school decisions 
also were included. 

4. City population growth or decline and economic status . 
Urban demographics and the local economy are likely to 
affect the probability of continued support for magnet 
programs, or other education innovations. 

5. Involvement . The degree of involvement by community 
businesses, higher education institutions, and cultural 
organizations surfaced as an issue because of previous 
documented examples of magnet 'schools benefitting from 
such relationships. 

These issues developed from the original set of research 
questions and issues and were expanded as two predominant 
characteristics surfaced: First , locally-designed themes, 
curricula, and methods of organizing magnets vary greatly. 
Second , local school boards, administrators, teacher e, parents 
and community* leaders demonstrate creativity and ingenuity in 
adapting the magnet school concept to expressed community 
educational needs and concerns. 

Previous magnet schools research provided only a limited 
view of the implications of school district and community 
interests, issues, and objectives for magnet schools. Studies 
of individual districts analyzed the participation and response 
of parents to magnet schools (Gittell, 1979; Levine and 
Eubanks, 1980), and several reviewed how magnets served to 
overcome urban educational problems (Levine and Havighurst, 
1977; Willie and .Greenblatt, 1981). 
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Several studies provide a broad view of the development of 
magnet programs through case analyses of single urban districts 
(Metz, 1982; Dentler and Scott, 1981). One national mail 
survey of magnet schools (Stanley, 1979) found that community 
participation was important in 60 districts that implemented 
magnet schools and that district objectives for magnets and the 
types of schools and programs varied widely across the 
districts. 

Findings of the Pilot Study 
Focused the Research Questions 

The pilot study and the Interim Report , completed in the 
first year of the study (Fleming, Elank, et al, 1982), extended 
and broadened our understanding of the relationship of district 
educational issues and community roles in magnet schools. 
Based on these findings, we identified several common factors 
creating community and district magnet school interest. These 
were: 

1. Shifting or declining enrollment 

2. History of desegregation issues and plans 

3. Community perceptions of decline in quality education 

4. Experience with alternative or special programs to 
serve target groups. 

The pilot study findings also showed a relationship 

between the process by which school districts implement magnet 




programs and their subsequent effectiveness, creative, 
resourceful program leadership, and consistent high-level 
district support were identified as critical to the success of 
magnet school programs. The results of the pilot study also 
showed that businesses, community organizations, and parent 
groups often 3.2-2 closely involved in developing and 
implementing magnet schools. But, we did not determine the 
degree of importance of their participation in the' pilot study. 

Based on the pilot study findings, the survey methodology 
was revised to include more interview and data collection 
questions concerning the district context and implementation 
process for magnet schools. The research objectives for this 
part of the study were focused to analyze: 

- The specific relationship between the district context 
and the magnet program (i.e. What problems and issues 
lead to certain magnet programs, and what is the extent 
of benefit from different types of community 
involvement? ) 

- The effects of varying methods of magnet leadership and 
support in the process of implementation and magnet 
school outcomes. 



MODEL OF MAGNET SCHOOLS RELATIONSHIP 
TO THE DISTRICT AND COMMUNITY 

Survey results from the sample of 15 school districts 
operating magnet schools indicate there is a direct 
relationship between major district issues and problems, and 
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the characteristics of the magnet school program. Recent 
events and changes in a district and community, local concerns 
with the quality of public educa'/ >n, and district methods of 
solving problems are key variables in the magnet schools 
operating environment. These variables also lead the magnet 
school program and determine the probability of its success. 

To analyze and explain the critical points at which 
district and community issues, actions and involvements 
influence magnet schools, we developed the "Model of Magnet 
School Program Development", The model displayed in Figure 
VI. 1 presents the three phases of development of a district 
magnet school program: 

1. Initiation 

2. Implementation 

3. Effectiveness , 

These three phases of development governed the data 
analysis on the 15 sample districts. Under each development 
phase three questions were asked: 

a) What is the range of findings on the relationship of 
district and community factors to magnet program 
development? 

b) How does relationship variation affect subsequent 
development phases and magnet program effectiveness? 

c) How has the relationship affected magnet schools 1 
success probability? 
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FIGURE VI. 1 



MODEL OF DISTRICT MAGNET SCHOOL PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



PHASE 1: INITIATION/CONCEPTUALIZATION 




Define problem (s) 




Decide on district 
education and desegre 
gation objectives for 
magnet program 




Design strategy 
for achieving 
objectives, e.g. , 
number* of schools, 
program type , themes , 
target students 



PHASE 



IMPLEMENTATION 



Obtain school 
leadership 

Identify funding 
and resources 




Establish individual 
school designs and 
themes 

Select staff and involve 
them in development 
Develop curriculum 
Recruit students 




Maintain district 
support 

Involve community 
groups and organiza- 
tions 




PHASE 



EFFECTS 



Realize progress on 
original problem(s) 

New problems to be 
resolved 

Receive unanticipated 
benefits 



Program continues, 
expands, or declines 
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The "Model of Magnet School Program Development 1 is based 
on the accumulated pattern from all of the districts studied. 



the process of magnet school development. 

In the following paragraphs we describe the three phases 
of model development an3 report our findings based on the 
analysis of the 15 sites. Although the model does not depict 
all magnet development steps or all key points of relationships 
among the school districts, community and magnets, it does 
portray the elements common to creation, growth and evolution. 
Importantly, it serves as a means of analyzing the effects of 
interaction between district and community factors and magnet 
schools and testing a set of research hypotheses on the 
relationship of these factors. Finally, our analysis, based on 
data from the representative sample of 15 school districts, 
provides results that can be projected to the population of 
other urban districts with magnet schools. 

PHASE 1; INITIATION 

The first step in the model of magnet school development 
is to identify problems or issues that can be resolved by 
magnet schools, and to establish the magnet program 
objectives. Our basic analysis question is: How are school 
district problems and issues defined in terms of objectives for 
magnet schools? 



It is not a formula for success, rather it is a way to describe 
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A. Defining District Problems 



A typical urban school district has, at any one point in 
time, a range of problems to deal with, (e.g. building or 
closing schools, responding to the changing demands of parents 
and needs of students, and balancing the budget). Many 
problems, (e.g. declining enrollment, desegregation of schools 
and improving the quality of teaching staff), persist through 
the years. District leaders, including school board members, 
administrators and parent leaders, may develop and support 
policies specifying different ways to address a persistent 
problem issue, (for example, many urban districts try to 
decrease school-leaving rates through vocational education, 
counseling, work study, alternative schools, cocial workers, 
remedial education, career education, experience-based 
education, ani extra-curricular activities). 

A specific eduational innovation or approach typically is 

developed and implement^ in response to new or persistent 

a 

problems. The approach or innovation is tried based on: 
- Quality and appropriateness - — - 



Although each may contribute to a decision they are of varying 
importance to the actual decision for a new educational 
approach or program. 



Immediacy of the need for solution, 



interests and arguments brought to bear. 
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We analyzed district decision-making from interview data 
collected from decision-makers (board members, superintendent, 
community leaders) and those affected by decisions 
(administrators, principals, teachers, parents, students), and 
from review of proposal and planning documents. Although we 
cannot depict all the variables that enter into a decision 
related to magnet schools, we can identify those key factors in 
initiation decisions and the steps taken as a result of a 
decision. Our comparative case methodology allowed analysis of 
the factors and steps across the sample*. 

The first identifiable trend in cross-case analysis of the 
15 districts is the similarity in district problems. 
Consistent with our pilot study findings, the three basic 
problems that lead to interest in magnet schools are : 

1. Resolving an historical desegregation problem 

2. Concern with the declining quality of education 

3. - Declining or shifting enrollment in the district. 
All 15 sample districts identified one or more of these 

three basic problems as leading to the decision to establish 
magnet schools. No other problems were identified as being 
related. 

! 

* Exhibit VI-1 (Appendix VI) arrays the major elements in 
magnet Initiation (problems, objectives, strategy, 
decision makers) by the 15 sample districts. This 
serves as the basis for analysis of the initiation 
phase. 
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B. Deciding Magnet Program Objectives 



Comparative examination of the magnet program objectives 
related to these problems, shows considerable diversity in 
types of objectives. Specific local concerns contribute to the 
use of magnets in treating one or more basic problems. By 
grouping similar objectives across districts, six major types 
of objectives for magnet school programs emerged ; 

1. Reduce declining enrollment by holding students in the 
district 

2. Offer educational alternatives, or options 

3. Improve the academic quality of district education 

4. Provide a voluntary desegregation plan for the district 

5. Desegregate specific schools or areas, or "focused 
desegregation" 

6. Provide voluntary options to the existing mandatory 
desegregation plan. 

Each of the 15 sample districts expressed at least one of these 

objectives and most stated two or more objectives contributed 

to the decision to initiate, and to the type of program that 

would be developed. For example: 

Two districts , Old Port and Clay City, created magnets to 
offer educational alternatives to students (while maintaining a 
desegregated student body). Three districts (Sister City, 
Evergreen, and Paradise) defined the objective of offsetting 
declining student enrollments through the attraction of a 
magnet school choice. The objective of improving academic 
quality in their .'districts through magnets, usually with an 
advanced or college preparatory type of program, was specified 
in five districts (Millville, Starville, Sunshine City, 
Regional City, and Steeltown) . Three districts established 
both the objectives of maintaining student enrollment and 
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improving academic quality (Valley City, Midtown, and 
Centerville) , with the combination of these two objectives 
having differing effects on the magnet programs, as examined 
below. 

Two of the three desegregation objectives found among the 
15 sample districts are consistent with previous research 
findings. as to why districts enter into magnet programs: 
districtwide improvements and voluntary options . An optional 
school choice, within an existing mandatory plan, was the 
objective in four districts (Midtown, Centerville, Clay City, 
and Paradise). Using magnet schools to provide a voluntary 
desegregation plan districtwide was an objective for the 
Foundry City, Valley City, Sunshine City, Evergreen, and 
Rivertown districts. The third objective , found in five 
districts (Millville, steeltown, Starville/ Sister City, and 
Regional City) , was to focus the location of magnet schools in 
areas, or schools , that were not successfully desegregated 
previously. These districts decided to use the magnet concept 
to bring about desegregation in areas where previously it had 
been difficult to attain* Each had a history of desegregation 
plans and methods, but saw in magnet schools a means of 
desegregating a part of the district. Other methods of 
desegregation generally continued for other schools and areas. 

District leaders defining magnet objectives must consider 
the local interests, emphasize the elements of the magnet 
concept that best fit the needs (i.e., type of program, special 
theme, target students), and determine the number of magnet 
schools required to respond to persistent efforts to 
desegregate and design innovative curricula. District 
objectives reflect r-he ordered priorities for change and are 
expressed in plans for adapting the magnet school concept to 
needs and interests. 

To fully analyze these factors entering into the district 
plans for magnet schools, we considered the district's strategy 
for magnet program development and how decisions for magnet 
program strategy, objectives, and plans were reached. 
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C. Designing Magnet 
Program Strategy 



There is wide variation among the 15 districts £n progS&ro 
strategy and its development. Some districts had »2tti,mal 
strategy development from the standpoint off considering program 
size, school types, themes , locations, or coordination with 
other Schools and programs in getting objectives. Thei*: magnet 
program moved from the objectives stage to individual 
implementation with minimal central direction.* Otftfir districts 
had elaborate plafis and implementation schemes^ based on a 
districtwide plan. 

By comparing district objectives with strategies and 
strategy development we determined how districts approach 
program development given their objectives, and how development 
efforts contributed to effectiveness. 

I 

Five dimensions enter into the strategy approach, as 
follows: ; 

1. size of the program (number of schools and students) 

2. Type of magnet schools (total school, part-school, 
full-time or part-time) 

3. Location 

4. Themes 

5. Target students 

These dimensions were organized either as "broad" strategy,, 
or "limited" strategy: 
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m Broad strategy . The district attempts to obtain a 
large number of magnet schools, spread across the 
district, to increase program use and availability. 
The concern is with magnet location, theme, and target 
students in order to increase student involvement and 
to balance racial composition, 

. Limited strategy . The district focuses on developing 
magnet themes, targeted students and schools for 
specific purposes. The program usually is small and 
the location typically defined by the purpose* 

The matrix of objectives and strategies (Table VI. 1), 

illustrates that the sample districts' limited or broad 

strategy depended on their objective of implementing a 

voluntary desegregation plan. Five of the six districts with a 

broad strategy had the objective of a voluntary desegregation 

plan. The other major grouping is the four districts with & 

limited strategy to improve academic quality and to provide 

focused desegregation. 

Leadership and Support; A Critical Variable In Strategy 



The magnet strategy's influence on subsequent program 
development and operation, i3 affected as well by how the 
strategy is reached (i.e., who participates and what consensus 
is attained). This variable extends the analysis to include 
who is involved in establishing program objectives and strategy 
as well as vyV-t is to be accomplished and how . 
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TABLE VI. 1 



DISTRICT MAGNET PROGRAM 
OBJECTIVES AND STRATEGY 



Program Strategy 



DISTRICT 
OBJECTIVES 


Limited 


Broad 


1) Education Options 


Old Port 




2) Education Options, 
Vol. Deseg. Options 


Clay City 
Paradise 




3) Academic Quality, 
Education Options , 
Vol. Deseg. Options 


Centerville 


Midtown 


4) Academic Quality 
Focused Deseg. 


Millville Regional City 
Steeltown Starville 




5) Education Options, 
Focused Deseg. 


Sister City 




6) Academic Quality, 
Vol. Deseg. Plan 




Valley City 
Sunshine City 


7) Education Options, 
Vol. Deseg. Plan 


« u 


Evergreen 
Rivertown 
Foundry City 
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The pilot study determined that leadership and support 
were critical to magnet school effectiveness. The analysis of 
educational quality and racial integration in magnets showed 
that district and school leadership and district support are 
critical. Leadership and support for the magnet program 
objectives and strategy become established in two ways: a) 
building a policy consensus, and, b) inviting broad 
participation. We next examine these two stepri in program 
initiation and strategy development. 

Analysis of District Leadershi p Policy consensus 

The degree of policy consensus among the district's 
central leaders (the school board, superintendent, and top 
administrators) is critical to magnet program initiation and to 
subsequent decisions. .Lack of consensus can lead to risks. 
For instance, at the point of decision making on district 
strategy a lack of consensus is likely to result in some 
strategy aspect (e.g., school locations, themes, or student 
targets) continuing to be questioned as development 
progresses* it can delay funding, principal or staff 
selection, or other critical program factors. And, it can 
cause the magnet program to be viewed with less certainty by 
the public. , 

High consensus F.eans board members and top administrators 
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share an idea of where the program is going, what and how it 
should be accomplished. This consensus is enabled when all 
leaders hate a role in the strategy process and negotiate key 
strategy elements. Consensus particularly is critical during 
the early stages of gaining program publicity, recruiting 
students and staff, selecting schools, and maintaining 
consistent programs and future policies. 

Table VI. 2 displays a matrix of the 15 sample districts 
program strategy by the level of district leadership consensus. 

Districts with low leadership consensus on district policy 
have two common problems: minimal effects on district 
education problems and difficulties with tfce program's central 
Erection. Centerville, Clay City, Paradise and Sister City 
nave only a few magnet pragrarr.3, but they have diverse themes 
and differing levels of effectiveness. Their schools tend to 
be products of interest groups who obtained some top support 
for the types of magnet advocated, two districts, Centerville 
and Midtown, had differing educational objectives of improving 
academic quality and offering options which were supported by 
different groups. Magnet schools were allowed to progress with 
relatively minimal strategy development or resolution of the. 
implications of these objectives. 

All the districts with low leadership policy consensus had 
relatively minimal development of magnet program strategy; the 
magnets were viewed as individual school efforts , in some, the 
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TABLE VI. 2 



LEADERSHIP POLICY CONSENSUS AND COMMUNITY/ STAFF 
PARTICIPATION IN MAGNET PROGRAM STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT 





Program Strategy 


LEADERSHIP POLICY 


Limited 


Broad 


Low 


Centerville 
Clay City 
Paradise 
Sister City 
Steel town 


Mid town ( Or igina 1 ) 

(High Later) 
Valley City 


High 


Millville 
Old Port 
Regional City 
Starville 


Foundry City 
i5»jrv£ki> % .e City 




1 = k* »»"X>»-^" 1 ' 

— r ™ .'. i-Vt^^ ' * ~~ ' ' 




Program Strategy J 


COMMUNITY /STAFF 
PARTICIPATION 


Limited 


Broad . 


Narrow 


Centerville 
Clay City 
Paradise 
Starville 
Steel town 


Evergreen 
Valley City 


Broad 


Millville 
Old f'ort 
Regional City 
jSister City 


Foundry City 
Midtown 
River City 
Sunshine City 
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individual magnets are educationally effective (as shown by our 
educational quality ratings) , but district objectives are not 
accomplished. Valley City's broad strategy , related to its 
desire to have a magnet-based voluntary desegregation plan, 
failed primarily due to the lack of top district-leval 
consensus; after three years a mandatory plan was implemented. 

Low leadership consensus also contributed to the 
questionable support for magnets. Annually these districts 
discuss and reevaluate the magnet program, its effectiveness 
and accompli shiaents. Board members and administrators must be 
reconvinced of the program's value in order for confcinance. 
One exception to this pattern is Midtown, which gained 
consensus for its magnet strategy about tl>.v&tt years after 
Initial development. This occur ed when a tf&w superintendent 
and top administrators were convinced of the magnet's value 
both for desegregation and quality of education improvements* 
Now, the board and administration consistently support &he 
program; it has expanded each year for four years. 

The eight districts with high central leadership consensus 
experienced varying degrees of program success. However , five 
of the six top districts, on our ratings of magnet educational 
quality, had high consensus among their leadership on 
objectives and strategy . The important measure for these 
districts may be that all eight have consistent support for the 
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magnet program and generally strong program leadership. The 
programs are perceived as likely to continue by both district 
personnel and the community. 

Community and Staff 
Participation in Strategy 

To the extent district leaders seek participation from 
principals, district and school staff, parents and community 
leaders, they increase the likelihood that the program will be 
well received and will gain support and involvement in the 
early stages. When board members, the superintendent, or top 
administrators limit magnet strategy participation, the program 
is perceived as appealing to narrow interests, and is not 
supported. The public relations (including publicity) benefits 
of magnet schools also are hampered by narrow strategy 
decisions. 

Community and staff participation in program strategy 
development differed among the sample districts. For eight of 
the 15 districts, community or parent representatives actively 
participated and district staff was involved in planning the 

overall program. 

Narrow participation in strategy development does not mean 
there is no community or staff involvement. Rather, the 
program is the result of select involvem ent by interest groups 
within the community or staff . The magnet programs in 
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Centerville, Clay City, Paradise, and Starville resulted from 
small interest groups, generally middle-class, professional 
parents, who had an active role in convincing board members and 
administrators to develop a particular type of magnet school or 
program. Steeltown's program almost entirely resulted from a 
few board members and the superintendent deciding on the magnet 
program, themes, and school locations. The Evergreen and 
Valley City districts had community representation through 
advisory committees for their district-wide desegregation 
plan?;. Neither of these districts' magnet program strategies 
was based on broad input from the community. The idea of a 
magnet school program was a committee compromise; involvement 
beyond the initial idea for the program was limited. 

The seven districts , characterized as having narrow 
participation, generally have a program planned and developed 
by a few central staff and board members . It then is 
implemented by the schools. Both central and school-level 
staffs, which eventually became active in operating the 
program, typically was minimally involved in developing program 
themes, selecting locations, or targeting students. Any staff 
involvement at this stage was on an individual basis between 
program initiators and staff, (e.g., Starville). School staff 
often view this development approach as "having the magnet 
imposed on them*. Among district central administrators, the 



magnet program is typically viewed as special or temporary, and 
is outside the normal district administrative systems and 
regular instructional methods and procedures, 

Steeltown and Starville were not as successfull in 
accomplishing their "focused desegregation" objective, partly 
because of a narrow-participation approach to development 
strategy, significant districtwide community and staff 
interest in magnets was not developed in these districts. 

Districts with limited participation from community and 
staff are mainly those with "educational" and "voluntary 
desegregation" options objectives . The program strategy, and 
methods of developing strategy, reflected the goal of seeking 
alternatives to current district education and desegregation 
methodso Thus, the objectives and strategy reflected narrow 
and specific interests of the community and district leadership. 

Program strategy development in districts with broad 
community and staff participation was a process that would lead 
to program support and involvement. These districts typically 
had objectives of a voluntary desegregation plan, focused 
desegregation, or educational improvements* Positive public 
relations generally were started before program implementation. 

Often district and school level interests were surveyed 
and the concept was promoted through many community and staff 
meetings. To gain participation and support, community and 
staff program interests were stressed. For example, for 
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Foundry City, River City, and Sunshine City leadership to 
accomplish their primary objective of districtwide voluntary 
desegregation, high visibility was necessary within the 
community and school staff. Midtown attained a high level of 
participation in magnets to meet fcheir objectives of options to 
the mandatory desegregation plan and quality academic programs 
through community publicity and business and non-profit 
organization support. 

Districts with limited program strategies were aided in 
meeting their objectives through broad participation , 
Millville, Regional City, and Sister City had the objective of 
■focused desegregation, ■ Each improved the racial/ethnic 
composition in the target schools or areas through magnets. 
Extensive community and staff participation in early strategy 
and planning development aided. Sister City had a low 
consensus of support from the district leadership, hi •. high 
participation by the communities and staffs where the magnet 
schools are located was the key to success for two of the three 
magnets studied. 

Broad participation is particularly important with 
'focused desegregation' or 'district desegregation' objectives 
because typically the magnet program is used to transform 
existing schools with a part-school or total-school program. 
This involves new curricula, students, and often staff. 
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PHASE II: IMPLEMENTATION 



A district's approach to implementation of the magnet 
program in the designated school buildings is likely to 
determine program effectiveness in meeting objectives for 
quality education and desegregation. Our implementation 
analysis is designed to assess the relationship between program 
direction and coordination and school-level magnet 
effectiveness as well as the relationship between community 
participation and magnet effectiveness. 

A. Strong Leadership a Key 

to Magnet School Implementation 

We collected data in each district on thG leadership roles 
of district administrators, principals, teachers, parents, and 
community organizations in implementing the district strategy 
in magnet schools. Because field researchers conducted 
interviews with a broad range of school and community >^ 
respondents, our assessment includes several leadership 
perspectives. From the interview data, we rated leadership 
across six major steps of new program implementation as follows 

- Obtaining new or additional funding 

- Theme selection for the magnet 

- Design and planning 




t Curriculum development 

- Staff selection 

- Authority over program operation 

For leadership ratings see Exhibit VI-2. Ratings were used to 

develop a composite of the method each district used to provide 

leadership in the implementation process. 

Our questions included: 

Do magnet schools have strong, resourceful leadership 
throughout the implementation process? if so who 
provided it? 

- -How- is magnet leadership related to the district 

strategy for magnet schools (i.e., does individual 
magnet leadership overcome inherent problems in 
district level strategy and support, or does magnet 
leadership tend to reflect the pattern established at 
the district level)? 

in Table VI. 3 the predominant method of magnet school 
leadership iss categorized by the level of district leadership 
consensus during the Initiation Phase. 

We narrowed our analysis of implementation differences to 
district staff vs. principal. We include in district staff the 
position of "magnet director," which was a designated staff 
position in 50% of the districts we surveyed (often made 
possible by federal funding). In other sites, district staff 
typically filled the same role without the title. School board 
and superintendent roles, typically shared with staff during 
implementation, were fairly constant across the 15 sites. 
Generally they obtained funds and assisted in selecting 
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TABLE VI. 3 



IMPLEMENTATION LEADERSHIP FOR 
MAGNET SCHOOLS 



Dominant Ma:>^;t Implementation Leader 



LEADERSHIP 
CONSENSUS 










Principal 


District 
Staff 


Shared 


Unclear 


Low 


Midtown . 
Valley City 
Sister City 


Steeltown 




Centerville 
Clay City 
Paradise . 


High 


Evergreen 


Millville 
■ Old Port 
Startown (2) 
Sunshine 
City 


Rive rt own 
Regional 
City 
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themes. After program initiation, top leadership typically- 
delegates most tasks to district staff or principals and " r ~"" 
teachers. 

Four of the 15 districts had strong principal leadership 
patterns . In these districts, the magnet schools 1 design, 
staffing, curricula, and theme were largely the responsibility 
of the principal. Where district leaders participated, it 
mainly was' to initiate the concept. Any unique, special, or 
improved education that evolved in the school was the result of 
principal-led efforts. ' . 

Six of the districts implemented their magnet program in 
the schools through the leadership of district-level staff . 
Usually, the key person was an assistant superintendent or 
magnet school director assisted by curriculum supervisors. The 
district administrator typically supervised the selection of a 
theme, design of the staffing and student selection procedures, 
curriculum development, and development of community resources 
for the program. School level staff often participated in the 
process of implementation, but the leadership and coordination 
was maintained by district staff. 

Two of the districts f Rivertown and Regional City, had 
leadership shared between a district administrator and 
principal and school staff, in these districts, strong initial 
leadership of the overall program was given by a central 
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administrator who supervised the process until staffing and 
curriculum development, then the principal assumed leadership. 
Leadership apparently was shared in a non-ccnf licting mannerT 

Three districts have unclear leadership or mixed 
leadership patterns . In these districts, neither central staff 
nor principals led the magnet implementation. Decisions were 
made by different leaders; these varied by school, issues, and 
time period. Teachers in the magnet schools did not cite 
either a principal or district staff person as critical to the 
program. 

The distribution in Table VI. 3 shows that districts with 
less consensus among the district leadership, concerning 
program direction and purpose, tend to have principal-led 
magnet schools* Likely there are two reasons for this pattern: 

- District leadership may not provide strong direction, 
but they may permit principals to "run with the — - 
program" if they so desire; 

- A district may have entered into the magnet program 
without total agreement among school board members and 
top administrators on objectives and the program may 
not be a high priority for all. 

B. Involvement of school Staff 
in Implementation 

A question closely related to implementation leadership 
is: What is the role of magnet school staff in planning, 
organizing, and developing the program? 
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31 TABLE VI. 4 



SCHOOL STAFF I MOVEMENT 
IN IMPLEMENTATION 



Level of Staff Involvement 



IMPLEMENTATION 
LEADER 


High 


Average 


' Low 


Principal 


Valley City 
Sister City 
Evergreen 


Midtown 




District 


Old Port 
Sunshine City 


Millville 
Foundry City 


Steeltown 
Starville 


Shared 




' Rivertown 
Regional City 




Unclear 




Centerville 
Paradise 


Clay City 
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In our analysis; of quality education at magnets, we found 
a strong relationship between magnet staff and quality 
educational outcomes. This section discusses how districts and 
schools involve teachers, counselors, and other school level 
staff in the process of developing and implementing the 
magnet. Analysis is based on organizational research showing 
that staff participation in program innovations leads to higher 
quality participation and higher program commitment. 

The cross-tabulation of level of school staff involvement 
by type of leadership (Table ¥1,4) provides; atff'implemen- 
tation/involvement analysis. The pattern, across the 15 
districts, is for those magnet programs led by principals to 
have greater school-staff involvement. Magnet schools with 
leadership that is district-led, shared, or unclear tend to 
have a le.ss consistent patfcern-of involvement . Three of four 
districts with strong principal leadership have high staff 
involvement . Programs led mainly by district staff have 
varying levels of school staff involvement, while the shared 
leadership pattern is related to average staff involvement. 
Unclear implementation leadership tends to produce average to 
low staff "involvement. - 

These results respond to the question: How is innovation 
influenced when it reaches those who are most directly affected 
by the innovation? Teactiers, counselors, and other staff must 
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provide the direct contact with students in magnet schools; • 
must integrate the theme-based curriculum into their method of 
teaching; must relate to other staff members; and must organize 
information and resources for instruction. If the magnet 
program from the outset has the active involvement of the staff 
most directly affected, the chances of their willing acceptance 
of the'innovations are increased. 

Some districts and magnet schools developed procedures to 
ensure active staff support and commitment to the magnet 
concept following implementation. These procedures include 
staff selection, in-service training, and frequent magnet staff 
meetings. However, the degree to which a district demands 
program implementation with initial active staff involvement 
will strongly indicate what will happen after the program^ is: 
operational. The initial steps in program organization also 
set the pattern for leadership-staff relations that typically 
are continued through the program. - 

Staff interest, commitment and involvement are critical 
both in producing positive student outcomes and in having the 
school perceived by students and parents as a unique and 
special program, which improves student attitude and 
motivation. One way to obtain committed magnet staffs is to 
provide them with an indication of their Influence on program 
success. 
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Additionally, there are different methods for obtaining 
staff involvement. Several schools literally were produced « : 
from staff ideas, initiative, and organizational efforts (e.g., 
the Performing Arts Magnet in Sister City Granite High, 

. .." .. • >;^-\ ." . * • *" 

Evergreen's Nathan HIi<ih Communications Magnet, and the Arts 
Magnet in Old Port) i' Other districts selected staffs who 
pledged to take initiative in developing the program (e.g., the 
Sunshine City, Rivertown, Valley City and MiXlville 
districts). These districts' and schools' policies regarding 
magnet staffs significantly aided in developing and continuing 
effective programs. • L 

C. importance o2 Consistent 
District L e vel Support 

An important issue for magnet implementation, and 
continued, effective operation is the consistency of high-level 
support from district leaders. Magnet schools may be developed 
initially as an exciting public education innovation. Staff, 
students, and parents may share the high expectations for a new 
educational opportunity. However, if an innovative and unique 
^program does not receive consistent district support (i.e., 
funds, staff, resources, and attention) for its unique needs 
and characteristics, it either will not survive or its 
innovative and. magnetic role will be diminished. 
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Other important issues include the relationship between 
who provides leadership and who continues district support; and 
whether the district's strategy affects continuation of support? 

Table VI. 5 cross-tabulates district characteristics that 
are directed to these^issues. Two of the four districts with 
principal leadership maintained high district support . Five of 
the six districts with district staff leadership have continued 
good support from boards and superintendent, and the two shared 
leadership rpatterns have high support, predictably, districts 
with unclear .leadership have low or mixed support from the top 
. leadership. 

There is a strong relationship between the original 
district strategy for magnet schools and continued leadership 
support. Of the six districts with a broad strategy (Midtown, 
Evergeen, Valley City, Foundry City, sunshine City and 
Rivertown), all but one continue with- consistently high support 
from the school board and superintendent . Valley City did not 
have a high consensus on strategy and the broad strategy for a 
voluntary desegregation plan failed. Three of the districts 
with strong continued support have a voluntary ^desegr egation 
plan largely based on magnet schools, and undoubtedly this 
motivates district leadership to be highly committed to magnet 
schools as an option to a mandatory desegregation plan. 
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TABLE VI. 5 



CONSISTENCY OF DISTRICT-LEVEL . 
SUPPORT OF MAGNET SCHOOLS V.' 



Consistent District Support 



i'*®LEMEHTATION LEADER 


LOW" 


MIXED/INCONSISTENT 


HIGH • - 


/ Principal 


\ 


Valley. City 
Sister^clty 


Midtown 
Evergreen 


District Stair 


\ ■ 


JLCClLOWn 


Old Port 
Starville 
Foundry City ~ 
Sunshine City 


Shares- 






Rivertown . 
Regional City 

• ' . . •• • ' • . : 


Unclear 


Paradise 


Clay City 
Centerville 





Consistent District Support 



PROGRAM STRATEGY 


LOW 


MIXED/INCCNSISTENT 


HIGH 


Limited 


Paradise 


Clay City 
Centerville 
Sister City 
Steeltown 


Millville 
Old Port \ 
Starville 
Regional City . 


Broad 




Valley City 


Midtown 
Evergreen j - 
Foundry City 
Rivertown 
Sunshine City 
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Possibly of more interest- are the districts with limited 
program strategies/ but with high district-level support . Four 
districts (Millville, Old Port , Starville, and Regional city) 
have support from superintendents and school boards. These - ' 
districts' programs are small relative to district size in 
enrollment and number of 'schools, yet the staff, parents, and 
students say the district leadership has continued strong 
support. 

A common factor is an initial and continuing role of the 
superintendent as a strong leader and supporter. These 
districts had an active superintendent In the original strategy 
and design development of the me.gnet school program/ who 
continued to be a strong supporter, (Millville changed its 
superintendent within weeks before our visit, and magnet^, 
principals and staff were apprehensive about possible change in 
top-level support). 

Another factor in the districts' strong support may be the 
perceived effectiveness of the magnet programs . In each of the 
four districts with high support , district publicity concerned 

h 

the success of the magnets relative to their original 
objectives, (i.e., improving academic quality and focused 
desegregation). These schools are 'well-known 'success 
stories". Districts with less consistent support may have had 
some success with their magnet schools, but there was not a 
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high level of publicity or acknowledgement of success. For ; 
example, two Sister City magnets were rated as quality 
education programs but few district respondents noted their 
success as different from other schools. Additionally, Sister 
City now has continued problems in balancing, school racial 
composition in several other schools; magnet strategy is being 
questioned. 

D. Community Involvement in 

Magnet Schools Implementation 

Community resources can be valuable in implementing magnet 
schools. In our tabulation of leadership roles in magnet 
school implementation (Exhibit VI. 2), we noticed variation in 
the degree of involvement of the community across the five 
indicators. Community resources were defined, to include parent 
groups (formal or informal), local business organizations or 
individual corporations, nonprofit education and cultural 
organizations, and higher-education institutions, we grouped 
the various forms of participation and assistance under 
"community involvement" because the two critical issues are, 
first, the effects of community participation on all magnet 
schools, and second, the community linkages stimulated by 
magnet schools. 

in our pilot study design, community involvement was 
defined narrowly in terms of types of_ involvement that are 
normally found in public education. For example, we tested the 
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degree of participation of parents in PTA, volunteer and 
advisory' committees, and the degree of parent satisfaction with 
the program. We also asked if any businesses or higher__ 
education institutions had assisted with designing of magnet 
curricula or instructional methods. Pilot study results showed 
that, in fact, magnet school programs tend to stimulate new 
kinds of community involvement in public schools. Thus, the 
analysis of the role of the community in magnet schools should 
be directed to the differences between districts and not to the 
differences among schools within a district. In the survey of 
15 districts, we broadly viewed the typesof community 
involvement and the methods of assistance in order to document 
those innovations. 

..' Table VI .6 provides a matrix of the types of community 
"involvement in magnet schools in the survey sample. The five 
categories of involvement were created after the range of 
linkages between magnet schools and community parent groups, 
and private, public, and nonprofit organizations was 
determined. Data analysis revealed the following concerning 

each category. 

- " ri ' 

1. Magnet Schools stimulate 
Community Involvement 

In every district the magnet school program stimulated 
some degree of new public school involvement by the community. 




TABLE VI.6 



COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN MAGNET IMPLEMENTATION 







DISTRICT 


Design/Curriculum 
Development 


Public Relations/ 
Recruiting 


Direct 
Instruction Hole 


Indirect/Support 
Role 


Millville 


Parents group supported 
arts magnets 
District-wide interest 
survey 

Medical college faculty 
assist with health/ 
science desiqn 


High media publicity on 
magnet objectives/suc- 
cess 

Community orientation 
meetings 


Professional arts spe- 
cialists 

Community theater, col- 
lege theater, opera 

Medical college faculty 
at health/science mag- 
net 


Internships at hospitals, 
public health centers 
Off-campus arts classes, 
special events 
District-wide advisory 
committee 


Steeltown 


No links 


No links 


No links 


. Advisory committee to 
Law and Government pro- 
gram 


Foundry City 


School-based proposals 
for magnets directly 
involve parent groups 


High parent/community 
recruiting and planning 
' in, neighborhoods 
High media publicity 


High volunteer involve- 
ment of college fac- 
ulty in arts and aca- 
demic magnets 
Arts organization: 
artists-in-residence 


Corporate funding support 
Foundation grants 
Businesses: student in- 
ternships 


; Centerville 


Informal advocacy by 
white, middle class 
parents 


No active publicity 
through community links 


No involvement 


Trips to colleges 
Informal ties to arts 

groups and institutions 

for events 


Clay City 


Parent interests devel- 
oped traditional and 
alternative magnets 
Youth performing arts 
center assisted with 
arts maanets 


Parents informally re- 
cruit for magnets " ■• 


Apprentice and career 
programs with busi- 
nesses at alternative 
magnet .■ 


Performing Arts Center 
shares staff and re- 
sources 

Community arts groups 
linked 


Starville 

201 


Strong involvement of 
professional/middle • 
class parents in mag- 
nets initiation 


No community role 


No direct role 


No indirect support jj( 


, •. . . t 

i 
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TABLE VI. 6 

. (2) 

" COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN MAGNET IMPLEMENTATION 



Design/Curriculum 
Development 


Public Rela'ions/ 
' Recruiting 


Direct 
Instruction Role 


Indirect/Support ' 
Role 


Parents groups encourage 
principals to develop 
magnets 

Medical college aid in 
design of health/sciA'ice 
magnet : ; 


Ford Foundation grant 
for marketing magnets 

Corporation-loaned ex- 
ecutives to design ' 
marketing plan 

Wide media publicity 

Parent/student recruit- 
ing of others 


University lecture 
series organized by ". 
parent advisory group 

Guest artiuts classes 
in arts magnet 


Adopt-a-school with 
businesses, churches, 
non-profit organiza- . 
tions 

Parents fund-raising 
Community arts organi- ;'. 

zations resource for 

magnets 


Community non-profit ed- 
- ucation organizations 
led magnet development 
arts and harbor mag- 
nets 

Parents groups active 


Public relations ad- 
vanced through commu- 
nity organizations 

Assist with recruitment 


Non-profit organiza- 
tion staff are part- 
time and full-time 
adjunct faculty 


Foundation grants . . . 
through cooperating 
non-profits 

Use of facilities, re- 
sources and space of / 
non-profits v 

Corporate support 


University professors 
helped develop and de- 
sign magnets 

Magnet advisory commit- 
tee of business/univer- 
sity/government repre- 
sentatives active in 
selection 


Arts/Business/Government 
advisory group increase 
publicity for arts mag- 
net 


University professors 
and judges guest lec- 
turers in public ser- 
vice magnet 

College credit for com-- 
puter courses 


Regular field trips to ■ 
^unity agencies 

U. v irsity evaluation 
study of magnets 


Parent/neighborhood or- 
ganizations active <in 
advocating and design 
of magnets 


Recruitment through par- 
ent/community activities 
' Positive media publicity 


Professional artists and 
community arts groups 
part of curriculum 

Apprentice and inter- 
ships in arts-related 
organizations 


Parent volunteers and 
support role active 

Foundation grants local-; 
ly 

Local corporation funds 
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COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN MAGNET IMPLEMENTATION 



Design/Curriculum 
Development 


Public Relations/ 
Recruiting 


Direct 
Instruction -Role 


Indirect/Support ... 
Role 


Industry "advisory commit- 
tee for each theme mag- 
net 

Universities aid in 
design 


Community Advisory Councils • 
aid recognition and public- 
ity or magnets 

Positive publicity on mag- 
nets 


Internships in industry 
Universities active with 
science anu acta mayuccs 
"Lectures, seminars, trips, 
Specialist volunteers 


Community Advisory 
Council (parents, . ;; 

npipriHstSi indiis- 

try) 

Active parents 
groups recommending 
to board 


Districtwide advisory v 
committee on magnet plan 

Parents advocacy group 
assist with design of 
alternative magnet 


Parents informally assist . 
with recruiting 
Formerly, high publicity 


College staff assistance 
with communications mag- 
net 

Local radio-TV profession- 
als give seminars 


Business funding for 
communications mag- 
net 

Business/union/ 

college advisory 

council uo coiiuiiuni 
cations ' magnet . . / 

City arts, cultural 
institutions used : 
as resources 


Local school advisory 
council 

District committee to 
advise magnet themes/ 
placement 


Chamber of Commerce's part- 
nership in education proj- 
ect involves Business, in- 
dustry, university organi- 
zations in magnets 

High publicity on magnets 
irom many oQuiuiD 


Universities and business 
. assist with special, 
classes ana career expe- 
riences 

Volunteer specialists 
from many organizations 


Funding support thru 
Chamber of Commerce- 
project • ■••<• • •'.»•■••;••••, 
Friends of the arts 
--"arts magnet sup-, 
port in and dollars 

and VPCflllTY'PQ 


Parent interest groups 
(alternative 
and fundamental educa- 
tion interests) 


No wide publicity 


One magnet adopted by a 
local business - assist . 
with instruction in sci- 
ence, engineering careers 


Formerly, parent A 
groups but has de- 
clined ' : '- 


Parents and school com- 
munities assisted in 
planning 


Chamber of Commerce public- 
ly support magnets (key 
power group) , 

Parents aid with recruiting 


Active parent volunteers 
assist in schools and 
prepare special events 


Chamber of Commerce 
adopt-a-school 
Parent groups fund : 
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The nature and the purposes of magnet schools produce new and 
varied parental, business, and organizational participation and 
support, 

2. Broad Range^of Community 
Organizations and Groups 

Magnet schools can promote a' wider range of the types of 
community involvement than can most non-magnet schools. In 
districts with a high degree of community involvement (i.e. 
Midtown, Rivertown, and. Sunshine City)/ parent groups, local 
businesses, universities, and cultural and nonprofit 
organizations are involved in magnets, in a few districts, 
magnet schools promoted only strong involvement from one 
specific group, such as, parents; but, where community 
involvement goes beyond strong parental advocacy, there was a 
broad range of community linkages with magnet programs. 

3. Variety of Functions of Community Involvement 

?, . ■ 

There is a variety of functions performed by parent and 
community groups in magnet school implementation and 
operation. Our view," going into the study, was that magnets 
improved parent participation in school activities and 
volunteer support, and drew in special lecturers and . 
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performances from universities, colleges, and local cultural 
organizations. This view was broadly expanded, as we found 
that community involvement influenced magnet programs in 
virtually every way. For example, in six of the fifteen 
districts, the program design and curricula for magnet schools 
were affected by advisors comprised of parent groups, 
university specialists, business and industry, or community 
nonprofit organizations. Generally, the advisors' interest was 
gained through the relationship of their specialty to the theme 
or their parental interest in the magnet school. 

Community involvement in publicizing, marketing , 
promoting, advocating , and recruiting for the magnet schools 
was found - in 10 'of 15 districts. An outstanding example is 
Midtown where local corporations loaned two marketing 
executives to the. district to assist them in designing and 
implementing a marketing plan to attract more students and 
parents to the magnet schools. Generally, community 
organizations involved in an instructional or support role for 
the magnet and district also helped to publicize and recruit 
for the program. Typically, community roles in magnet 
publicity are coordinated through a district or school-based 
effort designed to create greater public recognition and 

interest in magnet schools. — ~- 

Community groups and organizations provide a direct role 
in instruction. Community resources such as college and 



university professors, community organizations, and arts 
institutions support the magnet staff in instruction, or 
representatives provide instruction. Specialists are used to 
provide the best possible instruction in an area, (e.g. judges, 
police officers, and lawyers teach students about the judicial 
system). Magnet schools bring-the. unique teaching resources-cf 
a community into the classroom, or take the students to the 
resource, as part of their regular curriculum. " Some community 
professionals became part-time or adjunct staff to the magnet 
in cities such as Millville, Valley City, and Old Port. The 
important: finding is the. regular and systematic pattern of 
community involvement in magnet schools that continues to 
promote involvement as a matter of course and as a planned part 
of the curriculum. 

Another significant community function is an indirect 
instructional role or a support role for the school. This 
possibly is the most frequent point of contact between the ' 
magnet and parent and community groups. This category includes 
adopt-a-school projects, parent and organizational fund 
raising, foundation grants, parent volunteers, sharing of 
facilities and equipment, field trips, ongoing advisory 
committees to districts and schools, student internships, and 
many other forms of supplementary assistance. 

Almost every district attributed part of the reason for 
continuation and effectiveness of its magnet schools to the 
community support function. 



The frequency and degree of community linkages through the 
instruction and support functions are due to three magnet 
school characteristics : 

1. The voluntary aspect of student enrollment and parent^ 
choice; 

2. The unique theme and curriculum of the magnet that 
draws the participation of organizations, businesses 
and volunteers seeking a way to be involved with public 
education; 

3. The district and school's strategy and effort to make 
the program different by seeking and attracting 
community resources. 

Community involvement is a planned and sought-after element 

that may not only allow it to survive, but also will enrich it 

by opening the educational process and making it interactive 

with the environment of the school and the students. 



4. Active District Outreach 

Increases community Involvement 



Magnet school programs produce a higher degree of 
community involvement, in several areas of public education,^' 
than previously existed in the communities. But, our data also 
indicate considerable variation in the extent of the 
community's role in magnet schools. The question is: Why does 
community participation vary across the functions and types of 
groups and organizations involved? Is there a relationship 
between district strategy and activities with^ th^magnet 
program and the degree of community involvement? 
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One dimension of the relationship between district actions 
and the level of community involvement is the role of the 
district program strategy. The type of district program 
strategy is related to the degree of community participation in 
generating publicity, and wider public support, and in 
recruiting for magnet schools. Of the six districts identified 
as having a broad program strategy, four (Midtown, Foundry 
City, Sunshine City, and Rivertown) have;„had high levels of 
community and parent involvement in program design/ public 
relations, and recruiting (the first two functions categorized 
in Table VI. 6). Of the six districts, four have been most 
successful in accomplishing their objectives under a broad „ r 
strategy*- Evergreen and Valley City originally had a broad 
strategy for the magnets related to their desegregation plan, 
but hoth districts have had less community involvement in 
publicity and recruiting as their objectives have changed. 
Community involvement in these districts has become a product 
of individual schools' initiative and outreach. 

Among the nine districts that planned a limited strategy 
for their magnet program, four (Millville, Old Port, Sister 
City and Regional City) have had a high degree of community 
participation in design, publicity, and recruiting . These 
districts have developed a small number of magnet schools in 
specific locations to improve the quality of education or to 



offer options, and they defined active community involvement as 
an integral part of the program. Each of these districts 
developed their magnets from the assumption that-representative 
parent and community groups should be brought into the process 
and their involvement would positively benefit both the 
district program objectives and the magnets' educational and 
desegregation goals. As a result, magnets were developed with 
the district and schools seeking to gain broad parent and 
community participation in the magnet schools. In these 
districts the community role has included active involvement in 
design, publicity, and recruiting. 

The other five districts with limited program strategies 
have not sought or realized extensive community involvement in 
program design, publicity, or recruiting. Four of these 
districts (Centerville, Clay City, Starville, and Paradise) 
designed their magnets with assistance from specific parent 
interest groups , (i.e. upper middle-class, professional parents 
and those who desired fundamental, advanced, or alternative 
educational programs) . Because these programs were designed 
for narrow interests, broad community publicity would defeat 
their purpose and potentially would prove embarrassing or 
damaging to the district. The fifth district with a limited 
strategy (steeltown) did not develop a plan for community 
involvement or publicity; it viewed magnets as a means, of 



moving students from one school to another. The leadership 
focused district staff efforts on recruiting students for that 
purpose, and tried to hold down public attention concerning the 
magnet program, 

5. Magnet Education Enrichment 
Through Community Involvement 

in large part, community involvement 'in instructional and 
support functions is the result of district and school leaders 
seeking to enrich the magnet school curricula. Generally, the 
same district staff, principals, or school staff providing 
implementation leadership also are seeking community 
participation and support. 

A magnet school's curriculum is enriched by community 
involvement and strong leadership from district staff or 
principals. Those districts lacking energetic and resourceful 
leadership, at either the district or school levels, tend to 
have less active Community involvement and less results in 
educational enrichment. 

Sister City's magnets have developed through school 
principal and staff leadership; th'tiS, community participation 
is a product of linkages to magnet schools. For example , the 
Granite High performing arts magnet actively involves community 
artists, musicians, dancers, and theater professionals. The 



performing artists teach classes, supervise apprentices and 
interns, and provide summer and full-time employment, in turn, 
they receive free student help with technical and support tasks. 

in sunshine City a high degree of involvement comes from 
local universities, businesses, and industry. Professional 
help is provided for science, engineering, and art .courses; 
universities teach students on-campus and schedule field trips; 
and local businesses provide career internships in a variety of 
occupational areas. These comjr Aity activities developed 
through the community advisory ^ncil, originally appointed by 
the district to assist in implwetUflg the program, and through^ 
industry advisory councils developed for each theme magnet. 
Community advisors provided the next. step of outreach to higher 
education and business resources to assist individual magnet 
schools. District strategy included broad community 
representation in planning and development. The plan for . 
upgrading, educational quality in the magnet schools called for 
involving the efforts of community professionals . 

Valley City magnets benefit from active community 
involvement in enriching magnet curriculum.. The effective 
magnet schools in the district have principals with strong 
leadership and entrepreneurial qualities, who developed their 
magnet programs by gaining the cooperation of community 
professionals and universities. The participation of public 
agencies is integral to the curriculum. Valley City 1 s computer 
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magnet benefits from a local university's computer staff who 
assist with program design, instruction, and employment 
opportunities. 

ANALYSIS OF INITIATION AND IMPLEMENTATION 
FACTORS AND EDUCATION QUALITY 

From our analysis of magnet program initiation and 
implementation, we would like to be able to answer several 
questions on the relation of these factors to education quality: 

1. What conclusions can be drawn concerning a pattern of 
program development? 

2. If there are patterns in program development, can 
inferences be drawn concerning the effects of a given 
pattern on magnet school education quality? 

3. Are! -there certain district and community development 
conditions within which high quality magnet schools are 
rsore likely to thrive? 

To analyze and answer these questions, district program 
development characteristics (from the 15 districts) are arrayed 
by district in Table VI.7 . — We have ranked- the districts 
according to the educational quality ratings. 

The array is not intended to show cause and effect 
relationships between district and community factors and 
school quality; it is to determine if inferences can be drawn 
concerning the pattern of district development factors and 
subsequent educational -quality. 



TABLE VI.7 



CHARACTERISTICS OF DISTRICT MAGNET PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
AND EDUCATION QUALITY RATINGS 
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The review of development factors against the educational 
quality ratings led to the conclusion that district and 
community factors are important to magnet success . A 
comparison of the five districts with highest quality ratings 
to the five lowest shows a relationship pattern. The top five 
districts are characterized by: 

High district consensus on strategy 

- Wide participation in strategy 

- Strong leadership (district and/or principals) 

- Average to high staff participation in implementation 

- High consistency of district support 

High . community „. involvement in. the magnet schools. 

The f iye^high .quality districts have either broad or 
limited program strategy, but have, as well, high consensus 
among decision-makers on the appropriateness of the strategy. 
The one exception, Valley City, developed several . 
educationally effective magnets with low district consensus, 
narrow strategy participation, and mixed district support. 
Apparently, other factors (including school leadership and 
community involvement) helped produce a quality education 
program. 

The five districts with the lowest educational quality 
ratings do not reveal a clear pattern. Four of the five had 
low district consensus, narrow participation in strategy, low 
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or average staff involvement, and low community involvement. 
Two of the five had unclear implementation leadership and three 
have mixed or low district support. One of th& districts 
(Foundry City) had positive district conditions but less than 
high quality ratings (although the highest of the five). These 
district and community factors establish the basic conditions 
for quality magnet school education , but there are many other 
intervening variables in the operation of the schools and 
curricula which contribute to educational quality. 

District and community patterns of magnet program 
development are related to" education quality;"" Particularly, 
district leadership, school leadership, and community 
involvement in the initiation and implementation phases all 
influence educational quality. The key factors that contribute 
to successful magnet school operations are consistent across 
the sample. 

PHASE III: EFFECTS 

The third stage of our magnet school development model 
concerns the effects of the magnet program upon public 
education. Because magnet schools are intended to assist in 
solving community and district education problems, continued 
interest and support from the community will depend upon the 
effects magnets have on the issues. Nationally and from an 
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analytical perspective, magnet/ schools "leverage" on urban 
educational problems is of interest as it provides a measure of 
the power magnets exert/ beyond the students being served. 

Our analysis is designed to examine the leverage of magnet 
schools on those district problems and objectives that 
motivated program initiation. 

Three elements of potential leverage are considered, as 
follows: 

a) Programs that are maintained and expanded are likely 
to have had positive leverage on district problems 

b) Magnet program effects in bringing forth-new 
probl^ 

and which students can be served by magnet schools) 

c) Magnet schools effects, or leverage, on unanticipated 
problems or issues may bring benefits beyond the or- 
iginal objectives. 

In Exhibit VI. 3, we categorize four anticipated types of 

magnet effects by sample district and also list "other 

effects" that were not in anticipated categories. 

1. Desegregation Leverage 

District leaders often weigh magnet schools 1 value in 
terms of voluntary desegregation advances. Progress on 
desegregation objectives for these districts generally requires 
improving public attitudes about overall district desegregation 
and/or showing Federal courts or state monitors how voluntary 
methods improve racial balance. 
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The actual number of students and schools are sometimes 
not as important as the strategic role certain schools follow 
in desegregating voluntarily, through "magnets, and the- public's 
response to magnet vs. previous desegregation methods. Our 
desegregation analysis indicates magnet schools can and dc save 
substantial effects in some districts. 

Responses from sample districts 1 administrators, staff, 
parents, and community representatives, indicate at least 10 of 
the 15 districts realized improvement in achieving 
desegregation objectives with the magnet school program. Eight 
districts demonstrate a positive effect on reducing racial 
isolation in the district to their community and to federal 
court or state officials. The degrees to which the. eight 
districts 1 (Millville, Steeltown, Foundry City, Midtown, Sister 
City, sunshine City, Rivertown, and Regional City) magnet 
schools actually changed the racial balance of the district 
schools varies (this is shown in the chapter on analysis of 
desegregation and magnets). However, in each of the eight, mag- 
nets were a part of the district's school desegregation negotiate 
and presentations to courts, officials, and plaintiffs. 
Foundry City, Rivertown, and sunshine City have utilized magnet 
school effects in voluntary desegregation as a major part of 
their total plan, steeltown, Midtown, Millville, Sister City, 
and Regional City have used magnet programs, in a few schools, 
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to illustrate progress in strategic areas or in schools that 
previously were defined as racially isolated or under enrolled. 

•Local respondents, from the ten districts with positive 
desegregation, report that magnet schools have improved public 
perceptions of desegregation. In Millville, Foundry City, 
Midtown, sister City, and Evergreen districts, proposed or 
existing districtwide desegregation plans were less problemati 
and created less opposition through the use of magnet schools. 
In these districts, magnet schools were important in 
ameliorating community conflict concerning its schools. In 
these districts, magnet schools provided parents and students 
with a choice; this school choice partly relieved pressure and 
potential disagreements over districtwide desegregation. 

The five districts not finding desegregation advantages 
through magnet schools either did not have a district 
desegregation objective for magnets (Old Port, Clay City, 
Paradise) or the magnet schools were not successful in 
improving desegregation (Center ville, Valley City). 

2. Leverage on Quality of Education 

All 15 districts in our survey defined one objective as 
improving the quality of education through magnet schools 
development. District leaders partly justified magnet program 
initiation on the basis that some quality improvement would 



result. 'But, only 10 of the 15 actually were able to use 
magnet school outcomes to show improved educational quality in 
the district. , . 

Generally, the districts that leveraged magnets for 
educational quality improvements are the same districts that 
originally had the "academic quality" (vs. the "educational 
option") objective. Millville, Centerville, Starville, 
Midtown, Sunshine City, and Regional City had the major 
objective of improving academic quality in district education, 
and they portrayed magnet results as having that effect. 
Foundry City, Old Port, Evergreen, and Rivertown had 
educational option objectives for their magnet program; they 
also represented their magnet schools, to some extent, as 
improving educational quality in the districts.* 

Why have the remaining five districts not leveraged magnet 
schools as improving educational quality? 

. In Valley City, Clay City, and Paradise, the current 
school board, superintendent, and top administrators no 
longer consider magnet schools a high priority for 
their district. ~ 

. They do not devote time or attention to publicizing 
magnet schools, discussing program expansion, or making 
claims for change in the district as the^result of the 
magnets. ... , 



* Even though "educational options" served as -the initial 
district program objective, Foundry City, Evergreen, 
and Rivertown, did develop some magnet schools based on 
an. upgraded academic curricula. 
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• in Sister City, the district recognizes that magnet 
schools have been effective in meeting their 
objectives, but they . do not want to* draw additional 
attention to their success for fear of community 
demands for more magnet schools. They publicly claim 
that all schools provide equal educational quality. 

• The Steeltown district leaders simply have not drawn 
broad community attention to magnet program initiation, 
implementation, or leverage of effects. 

The degree of district effort in using the magnet school 

program to improve educational quality is not related to actual 

measured educational effectiveness. Our survey analysis 

revealed that Valley city and Sister city have several magnet 

schools that were among the more effective magnet schools in 

our study, but these districts do not publicize or seek to 

transfer their success. _ 

3. Expansion of Magnet Programs 

A third type of leverage is to expand successful magnet 
models to other schools, either as total-school or part-school 
magnets. It was hypothesized that districts would use magnet 
schools as expansion models, particularly in the districts that 
have operated magnet schools for several years with some degree 
of success. 

The results do not show that program expansion always 
follows the operation of effective magnets. Several reasons 
contribute to the limited expansion among the 15 study 

■ ■ ■ • .• \ 
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districts, one is the amount of time programs have been in 
place. Millville, Centerville, Old Port, and Regional City 
programs are three years old or less. These districts may 
decide on expansion as they gain experience, sunshine City is 
restricted to the number of current magnet schools by court 
order but they could expand the number of students 
participating. Five districts have not expanded magnet schools 
due to low or mixed leadership support. Conversely/ among the 
three districts that significantly expanded their magnet 
programs (Midtown, Rivertown, and Evergreen), district 
leadership has been consistently high. 

4. support for. District 
from City Leaders 

A fourth possible type of leverage is increased support 
for the school district from city government, business, and 
other community leaders. The assumption is that most magnet 
schools attract a high degree of public attention and seek 
active parent and community involvement leading to expectations 
that the outcomes will be a method for the district to leverage 
greater city support for public education. 

Our. analysis revealed mixed success with this type. of 
effect. Foundry City district leaders used the magnet schools 
to encourage City Council passage of a higher district budget. 
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They used evidence of improved educational quality, : 
desegregation with minimal conflict, and more positive public 
attitudes as support for ^budget requests. In Midtown, the 
school district and city gained voter approval for a tax 
increase designated for the public schools. The school board, 
superintendent, and other leaders had worked hard to develop 
positive public relations for the district schools. They used 
the magnet school program to portray public school improvements. 

Several districts, including Sunshine City and Evergreen, 
used the magnet school program to help maintain existing strong 
community -support for the public schools. The magnets provided 
innovations and changes that offset potential loss of public 

• .. ,- ---V" 
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support due to systemwide desegregation plans. . They, helped..^. .... 

keep students in the district schools. 

According to the responses and observations from our field 
study, 11 of the, 15 districts have increased or maintained 
public support and confidence in district schools through the 
magnet program. 

-5.- Other Effects Of Magnet Schools.-.:^- 

On An Urban District 

The fifth area of' effects' is unanticipated benefits for 
the district and community , and new problems resulting from 
magnet schools. Because these are local latent effects of 
magnets identified from our in-depth case study methodology, 
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they could not be directly measured from the outset* often 
these positive and negative effects become major district 
issues. Some of these effects were frequently reported to the 
field staff f while others were noted only in passing, as part 
of our data collection on other program characteristics. 
However, a full analysis. of magnet program effects requires 
consideration of these" positive and negative, unplanned 
district-level effects. 

Across the 15 sample districts, six predominant effects 
for the district as a whole emerges; we have termed four 
benefits and two new problems. They are discussed in the 
following pages. In the Guide to Magnet Development, 
• approaches to resolving some .. of the problems, that districts, 
face with magnets are discussed. r \ 

a. Competition Among Schools and Raised Expectations 

As magnet schools become well known through broad 
community exposure and district efforts to improve educational 
quality, competition is created between magnet and non-magnet 
schools. . 

This competition has several effects. One is pressure to 
improve educational quality in all schools, not just magnets. 
Some districts, in fact, anticipated this pressure and included 
it in the magnet school strategy in order to stimulate change 



with non-magnet schools. Districts can use public awareness of 
magnets, to their advantage in instituting change in public 

SChoolS.' '. ' 

A second effect of competition and raised expectations: for 
education is parent and community demands for programs, similar 
to magnets, in their schools. Parents/ students, and; teach 
in non-magnet schools often gain^interest in improving the -Y^> : ' 
curriculum, resources, staff, and facilities. Districts are 
asked to deliver innovative programs for more schools, in more , 
neighborhoods, particularly when the magnet program. is viewed 
as the result of. advocacy of a parent interest group.' For 
example, Sunshine City's Asian and Hispanic communities now 
desire bilingual programs after ob 

based on other themes, in black neighborhoods schools. Several 
districts expanded magnet enrollment opportunities to all ; 
students in, schools where part-school magnets are located. 

A third effect of competition is improving the district '.s ; 
ability to compete with community private and parochial 
-schools. Although this is not- emphasised i n pr og r am -J:..: . ".u. - 
strategies, it is often a consideration. Several districts : ; 
have stemmed the loss of students to private schools v and -drawn 
students back to the public system through magnet schools. : 



b. Maintaining Access to Magnet schools 



Magnet school program innovations typically gain rapid 
popularity within districts; however,, often certain individual 
magnet schools are most popular. Some magnets may have long 
waiting lists because the theme or location is perceived as 
advantageous. The district is challenged to respond 
effectively to the high interest in the magnet program 
concept. But, additional magnets 1 location, reputation or 
resources may not be as advantageous. If the new schools do 
not offer the opportunities, existing magnetjschools may tend 
to be more selective and may create resentment among parents 
and those students who cannot enroll. As interest in iaagnat 
schools grows, the districts strategy shoiild encompass adding 
new magnets and ensuring perception of fair access to existing 
programs, > 

The location of magnet schools is a contributing factor. 
rit access is limited for neighborhood residents, parents will 
resent neighborhood schools being turned into magnets, 
regardless,, of improvements. c ln particular, the addition of a 
part-school magnet, drawing numbers of students from across the 
city, is often viewed as hurting educational quality and 
access. Location can be a problem when either the best magnets 
or the majority of magnets are viewed as favoring access for 



the "haves" vs. the "have nots" (e.g., when magnets are 
predominantly located in white or middle class neighborhoods) . 

According to sister City respondents, a positive location 
effect in that city has been that some residents moved into an 
inner-city area where magnet enrollment preference is given. 
Neighborhood students gain entry; students from elsewhere are 
on a waiting list. The magnet school aids the area's 
revitalization process. 

c. Perception of "Skimming" students and staff 

In seven of the 15 districts we visited, respondents had 
the view that magnets attract the best students and staff 
members from other district schools. Generally, the actual 
extent of skimming is minor: some schools may lose only a few 
of the better students and teachers to magnets. The problem is 
perception # that is, some parents perceive that those who 
already are advantaged gain further advantage and those who are 
non-advantaged lose more ground. Contributing to this 
perception problem are district actions such as: 

- Poor publicity concerning magnet school accessibility 

- Inappropriate focus on recruitment of particular 
students or schools ' < 

- Irrelevant or unfair selection procedures. 
Part-school magnets particularly arc viewed as "skimming" 

if they isolate magnet from non-magnet students in the same 
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building and use selective admission criteria that appear to 
favor certain groups (i.e., middle class or white students) . 
The result can be that the magnet is viewed as yet another form 
of tracking, failing to fulfill the magnet definition of 
grouping students based on interest. 

d. improved Relations Between 

. public Schools and the Community 

A majority of the districts in our survey received an 
unplanned benefit: improved relationships between the public 
schools and local business, government, higher educational 
institutions, and community organizations. The section on 
Community involvement, above, explained this effect. 

e. More Efficient Use of School Buildings 

Magnet schools can sometimes increase efficient 
utilization of existing school buildings. Although new school 
buildings are the ideal, for most districts a goal is new uses 
for older buildings, particularly with declining or shifting 
enrollments. Many of the magnet schools in the survey gave 
districts the opportunity of attracting students to older 
remodeled buildings in what were often assumed to be 
less-attractive locations. 
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Several examples illustrate this point: 



Millville established three magnets in older, 
inner-city, underenrolled, and racially unbalanced 
schools. Two of the schools are now fully enrolled and 
are attractive magnet choices. The buildings are not 
ideal, one needs major rennovations, but magnet 
programs attract students and parents. y .j 

Sister City joined two, old, underenrolled, elementary 
schools with a connecting building and created" a large 
magnet elementary school that is successful. Its 
waiting list is 500. 

Evergreen's Madison High is an old building that had 
been underenrolled until several years ,ago when magnets 
were developed and several other high schools were 
closed. Part of the district plan was to develop 
magnet programs that would not require major building 
rennovations. The humanities and arts magnet programs 
helped the school build enrollment and improve its 
academic reputation. 



f . improved staff Morale . 



A positive effect of magnet schools in some districts is 
improved teacher and principal morale. As the analysis of 
educational quality illustrated, staf* commitment and 
involvement are important factors in educational 
effectiveness. Additionally, the magnet school affects staff. 
Most magnet schools primarily use existing district staff who 
volunteer and then fin<3 their interest and commitment to 
teaching renewed. 

For the school district, the positive effects of magnet 
schools on teachers and principals are important for four 
reasons: ~ \ . ' 



- Decreased probability of staff turnover 

- Improved .teaching performance from existing staff 

- Enhanced utilization of staff skills and abilities, and 
expanded skills through the magnet theme . 

- Increased cooperative planning and teaching efforts 
among magnet staff. 

This positive magnet effect on staff morale was found 

consistently in our site visits to the 15 districts, however, 

it was not emphasized as a magnet benefit by district 

administrators and school board members nor in previous 

studies. It should be strongly considered by districts that 

are operating or considering magnet schools, 

SUMMARY OF MAGNETS' SCHOOLS 
ROLE IN URBAN EDUCATION 

♦ 

From our analysis of the district and community 
relationship to magnet schools, using the three phases of 
magnet program development: Initiation, Implementation and 
Effects, a mechanism has been provided to explain how magnet 
schools' effectiveness is closely linked to district and 
community factors. 

Importantly, the magnet school is becoming a vital part of 
the strategy that many urban districts are developing to 
improve public education. Their decision to do so is backed in 
part by many of the findings described in the preceding 
paragraphs. 




CHAPTER VII 
STUDY CONCLUSIONS AND POLICY OPTIONS 

The results from the Survey of Magnet Schools , our analyses/ 
and our findings offer education policy-makers , administrators, 
researchers, teachers and parents a sound basis for making deci- 
sions concerning magnet schools. The study has expanded the knowl 
edge of educational and desegregative effectiveness of magnet 
schools nationally. Our findings also clearly specify the condi- 
tions and factors associated with successful magnet schools and 
the cost-effectiveness of magnets in improving education. 

The analysis of magnets' effects on education quality shows 
that a 7 magnet program can assist with improving urban education 
and increasing education options and choice. Approximately one- 
third of the magnet schools and programs in the study demonstrate 
a high level of quality education. Virtually all of the: other 
magnets offer important curriculum options and program diversity 
for students and parents in their district, while showing student 
outcomes and education quality closer to district averages. The 
high quality magnet programs found in urban communities that have 
given them sufficient commitment and support demonstrate that the 
magnet school should be considered strongly as a model for excel- 
lence in urban education. 

. Magnet programs have also shown positive effects on urban 
education by reducing community conflict over desegregation 



and voluntarily desegregating target schools. Districtwide deseg- 
regation has been significantly advanced through magnet schools in 
some districts where they are a part of a larger desegregation 
plan. Very importantly, our findings show that positive racial 
integration in magnet schools is strongly related to high quality 
of education . 

The study results can have an instrumental role in magnet 
schools planning and development by specifying what conditions, 
decisions, and actions lead to successful .magnet programs. . As 
with most educational innovations that are broad programmatic con- 
cepts which are adapted by school districts to their own needs and 
realities, magnet schools have a widely varied degree of educa- 
tional and desegregative effectiveness. In some school districts , 
magnet schools were initiated by the interests of a few educators 
and parents. These magnets typically do not become an integral » • 
part of the district's efforts to improve the quality of education, 
and they are often unique and effective for only a: small select 
group of students or continue as special- theme programs in name 
only. In other districts, magnet schools have been adopted as °a 
basic strategy for improving the quality of education and the dis- 
trict, schools and community have actively joined in extending 
access and opportunity to a broad spectrum of students.' 

We have learned that the degree of quality and impact of mag- 
net schools are a direct reflection of the objectives , commitment, 
effort and resources a school district and community establish for 
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the program. With the detailed understanding of how magnet schools 
operate within the context of different districts and communities 
made possible by our comparative -.case study methodology ^ w€>Jiave 
determined the factors that make successful magnet schopls and dis- 
tinguish them from programs that become only, temporary innovations . 

Our research shows that quality magnet school programs can be 
produced by a combination of: , 

o Effective district leadership; 

• District policy consensus on magnet schools; • 

• Commitment to implementation and support; 

• Innovative principal leadership; 

• Staff participation 

• Special theme and consistency with curriculum, staff and 
instruction methods } 

• Community involvement and support; 

m Publicity .and recruiting; . 

• Effective investment of funding and resources. 

It has been possible to trace the factors that determine how and 
why magnet schools become effective in school districts, as well 
as show how magnet programs do not make significant advances in 
quality education and desegregation when the factors are absent 
or only partly implemented. 

Our study also found that magnet schools can affect community 
perceptions of public education in urban districts and increase 
community involvement in the schools. Magnet programs can provide 
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an urban district with positive publicity on quality education 
improvements. However , when programs are poorly planned and do 
not have strong policy commitment from district leadership, magnet 
schools 'can create controversies over questions such as who bene- 
fits, what schools get magnet programs and what extra costs are 
involved. In most districts , our study showed positive leverage, 
or benefits , of magnets in improving public confidence, offering 
choices in instructional approach and curriculum organization, and 
in demonstrating that - the district is actively involved in educa- 
tion improvements . 

Urban school districts benefit from magnet school programs by 
the partnerships and relationships established between magnet 
schools and the local private sector, higher education institu- 
tions , foundations, and non-profit organizations* The magnet 
school provides an attractive and effective means of drawing the 
community into the public schools, not just through parent meet- 
ings or extra-curricular activities ,* but through, direct participa- 
tion in designing, implementing r \ instructing and supporting magnet, 
school programs. The special-theme basis of a magnet school is an 
effective method of incorporating the existing community resources 
and expertise into the educational process* 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

The major findings of the study are outlined under the five 
main research issues that have focused our analysis: 
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• Improving quality of education 

• Importance of district and school leadership 

• Effects on desegregation . 
e Costs of magnet schools 

• Community involvement and support 



Improving 'Quality of Education : 

1 • Magnet schools can and do. provide high quality education 
in urban school districts* One-third of the magnet v 
schools in our study have high education quality as mea- 
sured by ratings' of Instructional quality, curriculum, 
student-teacher interaction, student learning apportuni- 
ties and use of resources. 

* High education quality in a magnet school is strongly 
related to three factors: 



1) an innovative, entreprenurial "principal; 

2) a high degree of coherence of the theme, 
curriculum r teaching methods and staff 
tc form a strong program identity; and 

3) special treatment by district adroinistra- 
tiolT'with rules, conventions, and proce- ■ . 
dures • . . - 

- .Magnet school education quality is not related 
to its size, type of theme, or method of organ- 
ization (total school vs. part-school program) • 
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Across the total sample of magnet schools and districts 
in-ouf study, there was wide variation in education 
quality, *hich indicates differences in district objec- 
tives and commitment 'to magnet programs. 

r-. Most magnet schools do offer educational diver- . 
sity and choice of type of education to students 
and parents in urban school districts ; - 

The .primary district-level factors in high- education 
quality with magnets are policy .commitment, a district 
program strategy and implementation plan that empha- 
sizes improving education quality, and administrative-^ 
flexibility with the schools. 

- Districts that have educationally effective mag- 
nate give their magnet schools flexibility and 
s&we special treatment in administrative proce- 
dure staffing and use of resources. 

- In di^tX'iC^s that take a low-priority approach 
..to magnet schools, and view them mainly as a r- 

means of reallocation of students and/or giving 
new labels to old programs, there is little in- 
dication of quality improvements. Approximately 
25 percent of districts take this low priority 
approach with little quality results . 

In magnet schools with high education quality, the 
principal, teachers and other staff are selected 
according to criteria that are consistent with the 
school theme and objectives . 

- Magnet school teachers in effective schools 

- typically have high levels of commitment to \ .... 
the magnet concept and hjLgh interest &n the 
theme-based instruction , 

- Staff are selected throiigh a> prazess that departs 
to some degree from district standard procedures, ,* 
e.g., specifying need for certain experience and 
training,' commitment to the ^concept, capacity for 



spending extra time and effort with students. 
Generally , the magnet principal has a greater role . 
in selection than in other schools./ 

- "Many of . the educationally effective magnet schools 
". maJce use of spec ial ists from the community to pro- ' . 
vide unique assistance with instruction and re- 
sources for learning. 

Quality education in magnet schools does not require highly .; ;■■ 
selective methods of student admission . 

• Magnet schools with high quality education serve average as 
well as high ability students. ; • 

- The degree of selectivity, in admitting students is not 
related to our ratings of the quality of education in 
instruction, curriculum, learning opportunities , etc. 

- Most magnet schools do not select-only the brightest 
students/. Of the 45 schools in the ; study sample, only 
14 use achievement test scores, grade point averages 

or other highly selective methods of admitting students ♦ 
The magnets that use highly selective, admitting stan- 
- dards are generally in those districts where parents 
were supportive of this type of magnet. 

- Voluntary "enrollment does improve the quality of educa- 
tion in magnet schools by self-selecting more motivated 
s tudentis . In most magnets , students with academic or 
behavioral problems are screened out. :■ 

• Eighty (80) percent of the 32 magnet schools in our study . 
that reported achievement test scores halve higher averag e 
scores than their district averages . Differences are par t- 
ly due to methods of selecting students for magnet schools . 

- In over 40 percent, of the schools t students ' average r evad- 
ing and mathematics achievement scores were over ten poinl 

■ .. above district averages. : ,.- 

•' " •• ■' " ' '" • •• \\ ' ■ •' *• • '■ • V 

. : ... ■ .......... .' ji .• . . .••••'.•.'.v..:-.;.: ...... 
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Twenty percent of the magnets had average student 
achievement scores over 30 points iTigher than district 
averages for the grade level, 

- The magnets with the highest achievement scores gener- 
ally have used more selective methods of admitting 
s tudents • 

• Other student outcomes, measures, including average daily 
attendance and dropout, suspension and transfer rates, 
show that magnet schools have more positive outcomes than 
district averages, which is a function of voluntary enroll- 
ment and self-selection . 



Importance of District and School Leadership ; '. 

3. Magnet schools will not succeed unless there is strong district 
. leadership for a magnet schools policy and a plan for implemen- 
tation as well as school leadership that is innovative and re- 
sourceful- 

• Tne districts with the most effective magnet schools, in ed- 
ucation and desegregation, have strong district-level lead- 
ership for the magnet program from the school board; super- 
intendent and key district administrators. 

■ J - School boards in these districts make a policy, commit- 
_ _ment to magnet schools , develop a consensus of support 
for the policy and establish a strategy for implement- 
ing the. program. 

- Ihe superintendent and top administrators play key 
roles in implementing the program strategy by es tab- >..-■ 
lishing a process and system for selecting : schools , , 

• developing . magnet themes , gaining broad community par- 
ticipation, selecting principals and staff , and recruit 
ing students • - .'. 

- The districts in our study that did not improve the 
quality of education with magnet schools were .charac- 
terized by Weak dis trict leadership of the program , : ' 
low policy commitment to magnet schools , and little 
planning and program development in the schools . 



Principals of effective magnet schools exhibit strong quali- 
ties of an educational "entrepreneur" : a high degree of in- 
novativeness in development of curriculum, resources and . , 
community involvement, as well as recruiting and motivating 
teachers and students who are committed to the magnet- con-" 
cept and theme* / ' ■• : ](■■':: : -' 

- One of two basic models of principal leadership were .v/'--'- / 
used in effective magnet schools : . (a) a model in which 
district staff plan and design the program and princi- 
pals lead in staffing r curriculum development "and build-, 
ing the magnet reputation; or (b) a model where princi- 
pal s : lead allr ma jcr/tasks from design ^d:s tiffing :to^^ : = 
student recruitment and program * implementation, 

- The principal is the key leader in developing the pro- v 
gram design and resources into an operational reality : 
that provides, a unique and distinct combination of staff r 
curriculum and s tudent s . ~:y:C : ^y; \'^'/^yi'';J^ 

- Districts with effective magnet schools select principals 
and staff using special criteria for recruiting and eval- 
uation of candidates that are appropriate to' magnet >- : ^ 
schools- . ! -' : . "V.::'"'-^^ 

- Effective pr&^ipals involve; teachers and staff :in all 
Aspects of thii program, which increases their support and 
iaotivation. , ; . 

Educationally ef^e^ive magnet- schools have district 'leaders 
that-'continue strong support of the program after implemen- ; 
tat ion* . .• • : :^"y : "r; ;.. : "v^ 

- Continuing leadership at the district and sdiobl levels 
important for maintaining the, special rules , procedures 
and support that make magnet schools unique; 

Leadership and support from the distirct level is: strong- 
ly related to community involvement in magnet schools 
through assisting with instruction', recruiting and re- 
source support. f^ ; v ; i^ 

- . Maintenance of .'leadership support v gives * the magnet school 

• program a more positive perception from parents and the 
•' community ; ' ;/'/-' \s : ' : : " :. i v f '':-'~~Y0\ i ;v . ;. , ' •7V. 



Magnet schools can continue to b* expended and consider- 
ed as education models only if they ere not viewed as a 
temporary or alternative program that ■$ can only affect a 
few students • 



Effects on Desegregation : 

• • ; • v^-^. i^iri ■ * ' • 

4 . Magnet schools have a significant posi /£j^r6 i^? B.ct on district- 
wide desegregation under certain distri- ^t ^oi^d itions , including 
strong policy commitment and effective i:v^ l^rp «ntation of a dis- 
trictwide plan , , ■ 

• Forty (40) percent of urban districts that develop magnet 
schools with the intent to affect districtwide desegregation 
do have positive results. 3Wo-thirds of districts in our 
study had this objective for their magnet ^ograms. 

- Complete desegregation is not generally accomplished 
in these districts, but successful, use of magnets has 
decreased the percentage of students in racially iso- 
lated schools from an average of ; 60 percent to less 
than 30 percent. 



The districts showing the most progress in districtwide 
desegregation using magnets employ a variety of methods 
both voluntary and involuntary, as part of a total desegxe- 
tion plan, including pairing, rezoning, two-way busing cind 
mandatory assignment. Other factors related to district- 
wide, desegregation" #ith magnets ares strong leadership 
policy conrndt^v^it <to : Eiagnets and desegregation, more than 
one major ethnic cr. racial minority group, and larger dis- 
trict enrollment. 

in two-thirds of the magnet schools?/ there is full racial 
and ethnic desegregation. 

- Districts generally make strong efforts to desegregate 
their magnet schools and typically recruit and select 
students specifically for this purpose. The one-third 
of. magnets that are not fully desegregated a*re in dis- 
tricts where the leadership did not make full desegre- 
gation a program objective. •. 



- A small minority of magnets (10-15%) operate to provide 
a haven for whites from busing, are under^nrolled or 



help to forestall districtwide desegregation, but even 
these magnets have partial desegregation, 

• Positive racial integration is advanced by magnet schools. 

- A racially integrated learning environment in magnet 
schools is related to the district achieving stable 
racial/ethnic balance and having a strong desegregation 
objective with magnets. 

- Racial integration within a magnet school is advanced 
in magnets with hicjher education quality , Magnet 
schools with a better learning environment also promote 
positive interracial interaction, learning and under- 
standing. ' ' • . 1 

- The factors that help to produce positive racial inte- 
gration are : principal leadership, some type of special 
treatment by the district, and consistency between the 
magnet theme and objectives and the program for deliver- 
ing education. 

o A favorable location and identity of a magnet school in a 
community help in meeting racial composition goals, but 
•~ there are many examples of successfully desegregated mag- 
net schools that are located in poor, predominantly minority 
neighborhoods, 

- Fully heterogeneous student composition is easier to 
accomplish when a magnet is located in a racially mixed, 
neutral or middle, class neighborhood. — J . 0 .. 

- The major factors- leading to desegregation of a magnet 
school in a less desirable location are: a) the degree 
of effort during program planning and development to im- 
prove the school identity, and b) the strategy for gain- 
ing support for the school and for student recruiting 

to the theme. 



• Magnet schools help reduce real and potential community . 
conflict concerning desegregation. ' 

- Over 50 percent of the districts in our study had experi- 
enced conflict over desegregation and developed magnets 
to resolve some of the antagonisms and opposition. 
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In other districts, magnets "helped to anticipate and 
prevent potential conflict. 

- - The magnet school concept works to , bridge the gap be- 

tween a desegregation policy and citizen fears . Mag- 
net schools serve to indicate the district's efforts 
toward a remedy and they give parents and students 
choice and a greater sense of control* 

- But, if magnet schools are implemented without deliver- 
ing on their promises , new tensions and resentments can . 
easily be created within the community. 

• Magnet schools have a positive_ef^ect on holding students 
in public schools and reducing "white flight." 

- Many magnet school programs are developed with the in- 
tention of reducing enrollment decline, and particular- 
ly white, middle class students. Several districts in 
our study have effectively used magnets to compete with 
suburban and nonpublic schools, and hold down movement 
of students out of the district. 

- Magnets are generally desegregated more easily where there 
is population growth and multiple minority communities. 
But, when these conditions are absent, magnets can still 
help reduce white flight. 

Costs of Magnet Schools : 

5 # The total cost per student in magnet schools is slightly higher 
than for nonmagnet schools, but the quality of education and 
racial integration in magnet schools are increased by the extra 
spending . 

• The average total cost per student for magnet school was 
approximately $200 more than nonmagnets in 1980-81, and the 
cost declined to only $59 more in 1981-82. 

• !h*?. average total cost per student in secondary school mag- 
nets was approximately $200 more per year in 1981-82 than 
the average cost in nonmagnet secondary schools. Elementary 
and intermediate level magnet schools tend to cost slightly - 
less than nonmagnets « 
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Part of the extra costs for magnet schools is due to 
start-up costs which decline over the operational years. 
The data from our study show that the $200 per student 
average cost for secondary magnets had declined from 
$850 for 1980-81, due to fewer new magnet schools being 
created. ■ 



The cost items accounting for higher magnet costs are_ aver- 
age salary per classroom teacher for secondary magnets and 
pupil transportation. 

- Nonpersonnel costs for magnet schools tend to be higher 
during startup of the program due to items such as con- 
struction, equipment and supplies. 

3he main nonpersonnel cost difference for magnet schools 
v^>T3portation # accounting for a $100 higher average 

.^■■v'-'^-vv^-:' 'student coat. . ' 



The costs of magnet schools across districts and schools 
are positively correlated with education quality (r - *38) 
and racial integration (r = .34). 

' • . ' . , ' \ •: . ' V • 

- Magnet costs- are not much* higher than the costs for 

other schools, but the extra spending pays off in better 
education. .■ 1 V:--;H>-: 

Districts that do not make, a small investment in magnets 
do not realize quality improvements • 



The total cost per student for magnet schools varies by 
theme with specific, single-theme magnets having lower : ;: 
costs than combination themes. ■*'-*''' 

The average per student cost for a combination theme 
magnet (two or more themes in the same school, e.g. aca- 
demics and arts) was $3,358 in 1981-82. 

- The average per student cost (1981-82) for a science/ 
math theme magnet was $2,214? arts.: $2,686; general aca- 
demic: $2,408?* and social studies : $1,899 . 



It had been expected that science and arts themes would 
have higher costs due to the special equipment and 
teachers that are typically necessary, but these themes 
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had lower costs than magnets' 'that offer a broad range 
of special subject areas \xnclsx the magnet concept. . 

• Federal ESAA funds for magnet schcols played an important 
role in helping districts plan and implement programs and 
bear necessary start-up and early operational costs. 

- Districts that were not in the ESAA program typically 
sought start-up assistance from private sources, state 
funds, or other special funding but it generally did 
not match the level of federal support. 1 for magnet pro- 
grams. 

Only a few magnet schools have completely disappeared 
due to the loss of ESAA support (indicating districts 1 
commitment),, but many have reduced program serviceis 
and most of these districts have not consider further 
expansion of magnets . ' "\ 

- ESAA funds typically allowed magnet schools a greater 
deal of flexibility in programming that helped make the 
schools unique, e.g. part-time prof ess ionals , '^aipment, 
special activities, curriculum development. ^V; ; 



Community Involvement and Support : 

6 . Effective magnet schools benefit from active community involve- 
ment in prograra planning, design, instruction and support . 

• She districts with the highest quality of education in mag- 
net schools had high levels of community involvement from 
parents,' businesses, universities ,> or community organiza- 
tions dues to the attraction magnet themes and district 
and school efforts to build. /iinique, quality programs. 

- Community involvement in magnet schools takes on forms 
normally not found in public schools, such as planning 
program designs , helping write curriculum, providing 
part-time teachers, and arranging for special equipment 
or facilities. 

- All magnet schools gain higher parent satisfaction than , 
other schools due to the voluntary enrollment, but what 

differentiates educationally and desegregatj yely effec- 
tive magnets are new and unique forms of parent involve- 
ment and the involvement, of community organizations . 



• Community participation in the initial planning and strategy 
for the magnet program tends to decrease opposition and lead 
to high involvement in implementation. 



- Leaders of effective magnet programs generally had wide 
participation in program planning decisions , such as mag- 
net locations and themes, student recruiting/ and student 
selection procedures. Of the six districts with the high- 
est quality education in magnets , five had wide participa- 
tion and input from the community in planning- ■ 

• Effective magnet schools can help increase community confi- 
dence in public education. 

In districts that have delivered a magnet program accord- 
ing to what was planned and expected, and gained good pub- 
licity f magnet schools have helped increase public support, 
for the district. 

Magnet schools that gain the reputation of being unique in 
name only, or favoring certain groups of students for ad- 
mission, can create additional problems in community con- : 
fidence and support for public education regardless of the 
. quality of the magnets. " 



Based upon the study findings and conclusions, we have outlined a 
series of policy options for consideration by federal, state and local 
officials in planning future steps with regard to magnet school programs 
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POLICY OPTIONS WITH MAGNET SCHOOLS 

The findings from the national study of magnet schools provide 
a solid base of evidence and analysis for considering several op- 
tions for the future of magnet school programs. The study results 
were derived from analysis of magnet schools in a representative 

sample of the nation's districts currently operating magnet school 
programs. These results" thus offer a unique opportunity to consider 

several options for education policy" that could assist the develop-' 

ment and improvement of magnet school programs. 

The following list of policy options , divided into federal or 
state, options and local district options, should not be considered 
recommendations of the study contractor for policy change, but 
rather suggested options based on our findings and analyses: 

. .V ' : ; 

Federal or State Options, ' 

1, A program of grants to urban school districts that encourages 
establishing, developing- and maintaining magnet schools as 
models of educational excellence and integration . 

Pros ; . ' 

A federal or state funding program to offer "seed money 
grants" for local magnet schools could have two important bene- 

; "fits:' ,'• . - \. _ .• \ * . 

« First, the funds would allow districts to overcome the 
^'.'v' xs&£& initial barrier to guality magnet schools of staff 
' fcid^ for careful planning, strategy development, market- 

V ■ v ' Vv .':^COTBiutoi^Sr relations and recruitment. 
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• Second, the grants would bridge the small differential 
in per student costs of secondary school magnets , as 
compared to nonmagnets. .A district can be encouraged 
to initiate or expand magnet programs if per student 
costs are not excessive. .. 

• Initial funding could be a combination of federal, funds 
and local support with the federal role declining as 
the program becomes operational, but continuing to sup- 
port the small extra costs /that produce highly effec- 
tive programs . 



Cons ; 

• A federal magnet school program would require support 
for greater assistance to urban school districts- either 
by direct grants or through sjiates . The program would 
also need to be. coordinated " with the existing block 
grants to states since a specific program is targeted, : 

— rather than being an option for states to choose. 

Discussion ; 

Federal funds spent on magnet and other. ESAA programs drop 
ped from a high of $398.5 million in 1979 to $25.2 million on 
comparable activities in fiscal 1982 with the Chapter's Block 
Grants. At the same time, urban school districts experienced 
a decline in Title IV funds under the Civil Rights Act from 
about $46 million to $24 million. 

• sutvey has shown that this drop in federal aid has 

, shivered the timbers of many magnet schools and pro- . 
grams but has not resulted in their destruction, even 
though Chapter 2 funds go overwhelmingly to meet other 
local needs. For the present, magnets have outlived 
the capping-off of-more than $100, million a year in : 

» states where state aid has, since 1979, gone into 
equivalent magnitudes of reduction. 



• Pew new magnets are being created/ meanwhile, and some 
districts have been debating the issue of terminating 
their magnets for; the last two years. It is; too early 
to assess how changes in federal and state aid will 

• affect the futvre scope and viability of magnets r sim- • 
ply because localities and states alike are currently : 
reformulating educational priorities and magnets will 

• take their place in the course of this policy dialogue. 

* Costs : 

•If a federal policy aim was to develop magnet schools 
that are well designed, located, and managed to provide high 
quality integrated education, what would the funding come to? 

If we posit 300 districts as being realistically willing and 
~ —-able to employ magnets ,-with - an average- total enrollment of 

^35,000, and with an average of 15 percent of students 
enrolled in magnets,, we are dealing with 1.6 million public 
school students a year.* if we use our finding of $200 per 
pupil cost differential for magnets, especially in their startup 
years, then the minimum aid required is $320,000 ,000, setting 
aside costs of administration of the aid. 

Our cost analysis shows that the average per pupil differ- 
- - ence declined over one year from $200 to $59. This decline was' 
consistent for districts that had been ESAA funded as well as 
those that were not; There ( is reason to believe then that the' ' 
$200 differential comprises early startup outlays, regular 



We say 300 because this consists of the 240 districts with 20,000 or 
more students and another 60 smaller districts from the 5,000 to 
20,000 range. '" ' * . 



operational costs, and the use of ESAA funds as a special oppor- 
tunity for equipment and supplies .purchases. Thus,, the external 
aid might reasonably be computed on a $100 rather than $200 dif- 
ference, yielding a $160; million annual investment in a total of 
300 urban school districts . 

Alternatively — recognizing "overtime" reductions in mag- 
net costs are realistic — the aid might be set at $200 per 
pupil in Year 1 and go to $50 by Year 5. This would put the 
total aid package nationally at $320 million in Year ly with 
decrements thereafter until it stabilized at $80 million to' 
$100 million. None of these figures include inflation.. 

To provide local flexibility in design of programs and use of 
funds , a federal or state magnet program would not be restric- 
tive with unnecessary regulations . ~* K 

Pros : 

With flexibility for. local conditions and systems, magnet 
schools can more easily become a part of the regular ciclminis- 
trative structure rather than being viewed as a special, tern**- 
porary or demonstration program. School districts should be 
encouraged to use magnet schools as models for excellence and 
part of a curriculum reform strategy. 

e Educational quality concerns have taken on a new pri- 
macy. Magnet development has shifted from an emphasis 
on elementary to an emphasis on high schools. Deseg- 
regation planning has become more supple, with new.; 



approaches being taken toward inter-district and 
increasingly voluntary features ./ These trends may 
. change in unexpected ways in the years ; ahead. 

• At the same time, many state boards have become in- 
creasingly regulatory f introducing new, ; often legis- 
lated, testing programs and curriculum requirements . 

© Local systems need aid, accountability requirements, 
and technical assistance with planning, implementa- 
tion and evaluation, but their .magnet development 
efforts do not need heightened -regulation. Magnets 
require permission to be different^ Ihey must have 
freedom to perform well. 

• Regulations that lead toward isolation or separation 
of magnet schools from the district curriculum or 
other schools run the risk of magnets being labeled • 
as alternative schools, special experimental programs , 
or schools only for students with special abilities 
or needs . 



" Cons r 

• Federal aid for magnets, if renewed and expanded, 
might entail a proliferation of proposals and monitor- 
ing management expenses. Proposal development is 
costly for localities and obligates costly review by 
the Department of Education. This approach, moreover, 
tends to set magnets apart from regular operations in 
undesirable- ways, both / locally and federally . It cer- 

" : tainly -breeds uncertanties at the local level which 
diminish program definiteness and stability . — contri- 
butions to quality. . 

• Federal aid should not be ringed about with regulations 
once eligibility has been established. Regulations 
lead to local restrictions and buildup of :f ederal or 
state bur eauracy. . : ^ 

Discussion ; ; 

.... Our study does not illuminate the issue of how aid might . 
best be shared between the three layers of government, or what 
should be the allocative mechanisms and terms. We are convinced 
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that very few state education agencies have-accumulated exper- 
tise at all adequate for providing technical assistance , ret 
alone legislated appropriations ffor magnets. Exceptions in- 
clude Washington, California, Florida, New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts, among others; but there are probably be- 
tween 30 and 40 state agencies that are quite inexperienced 
with magnet development. And, among the 300 districts most 
'desirous of creating or maintaining magnets , we estimate that 
225 are currently encountering severe revenue crises. 

Magnets are in their infancy but they have been around ; 
long enough so that features do not have to be reinvented con- 
stantly in order-to become eligible for aid. The aid source 
could instead devise a simple checklist ^with legal ' ■"boiler- 
plate 1 ' which together would constitute an application.' The 
checklist would concern verification of magnet aid eligibility 
not the basis for grant competition. We also suggest that aid 
run for five years, with option to be renewed for one five- ., 
year period thereafter if independent evaluation indicates suc- 
cess of the magnet . 



To effectively contribute to -urban education, federal or state 
support for magnet schools should be linked to district efforts 
to desegregate their schools . 



Pros ; 



Cons : 



Eligibility for magnet aid should consist of evidence '.. 
that a school board seeks to create or . to maintain . 
raqial/ethnic equity in its district and to operate 
magnets that display high quality education and high 
racial integration as defined in this study report- 

Magnet schools have proved to be a useful tool for 
racially 'mixed, school settings., and' in -improving racial/ 
ethnic integration and advancing multicultural educa- 
tion with schools . 

The advantage of the magnet school concept for with in- 
school integration is that the curriculum and school 
organization often encourage multi-cultural learning 
and sensitivity, as opposed to a special program model 
consisting of seminars ,' lectures or special events . ; 

Magnet schools f role in district "desegregation can be 
aided by emphasizing support for districts that are in 
.the process of desegregating or districts, that have 
already implemented a desegregation plan and stabil- 
ized school; racial/ethnic composition: but would now . 
like to augment their plan with magnets- 



Desegregation goals will require some federal or state 
monitoring of district plans for magnet schools in com- 
parison to overall district' desegregation efforts . . 



If magnet schools do not have a role in district deseg- 
regation through the method of voluntary enrollment of 
a heterogeneous student racial/ethnic composition, the 
magnet school concept will lose its unigue and; valuable', 
role in urban- education. f ! f J; .-V. 

Magnet schools cam effectively cojndbine curriculum inno^; 
vat ion and voluntary des egregation , but if /the magnet 
design is used for only one of these' objectives , the ^ 
concept loses its capacity as an innovative approach ' 
; for ' school- organization. ; r; /^S^-^^t^-'.-j .-■.'■!'■- ' ■■WX 



Information dissemination and assistance with magnet design and 
implementation would be an appropriate method of federal or 
state support for magnet schools and could be effective in assis- 
ting urban districts to develop high quality magnet education . 
Assistance would be particularly • valuable for magnet schools at 
the secondary level s ■ • 

Pros : •' ". : ' : V-\' . 

" Technical assistance with program design and development is ; 
highly desired and proactively sought by schooi systems interest- 
ed in magnetos chools . For instance, all of our sampled districts 
reached out to other districts that had magnets for information. ( 
and advice. Administrators , policy-makers and magnet .planners, 
typically made trips to see operating magnets, often spending ; 
several days in the host district, visiting several magnets, and • 
collecting as much written material as possible. V 

^ We suggest that assistance might be enhanced and sharpened 
through utilization of dissemination capabilities already in : '{^0 r 
place (such as the National Diffusion Network and NIE 1 s Research 
and Development Exchange) . For every little additional cost ii! 
these organizations could ass is t with magnet development by con- 
ducting regional/state; workshops and conferences >': ;: -deveiopip^j./^- ■•^jv."^ 
materials to aid magnet planning,.; and performing linking activi- 
ties to place districts "interested in magnets in touch with those 
/that already have them.. 

Districts considering magnets commonly seek information and 
advic eon several topics : 
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Identifying and selecting magnet themes : In the e arl i- 
est planning stages , local planners tend to seek infor- 
mation about "themes that work. "X^ A major need is to 
fit themes to the local setting and to gain recognition 
of the flexibility and possibilities for magnet themes . 
Information is necessary to identify and select themes 
that will work in a specific district and community. 
Potential approaches -from our sample districts include: 
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a) mail and phone surveys of the community,. 

b) extensive meetings with community leaders, 
parents, teachers, and principals , ; 

c) surveys of offerings in competitor private 
schools , 

d) using the experience and judgment ^. long- 
time district administrators and policy- 
makers. 

Magnet staff selection ; Assistance and advice can be 
useful in planning staff needs, or as one of our survey 
respondents put it, "to see what kind of people it takes 
to run one of these things." Magnet planners often se,ek 
information on strategies for resolving special magnet 
staffing needs with union contract requirements or long- 
standing district policies and customs of transfer an<a , 
seniority. Districts that v are faced with la.rge teaqb.'ir?^: 
surpluses face, special problems in this regard. ;v \ 

Identification and use of part-time staff and outsi de 
specialists (e.gr ., artists, scientists) from the commu- 
nity : Magnets provide an excellent opportunity to reach 
out and make creative use of rich personnel resources in 
the larger community. . However, school districts are not 
accustomed to doing this. Mechanism:" identifying? 
appropriate outsiders are not in plK ■" and standard 
personnel policies mitigate against\ V^jflexifci^ity rer 
quired to use part-time and .'noncertified staff w Howev^/r, 
th# outstanding examples from cur . study show it can b£~, 
done successfully ." v £>'.. ;". ; ... _ A. - : 

Stv adent selectivity issue ; The local policy -debat*/ qould 
be clarified by knowledge about other specific selection 
mechanics (e.g. / interview protocols , behavioral / stan- 
dards )n txiat have been tested iii practice a&& could be 
helpful • '\'-~*>'&')vy ' 'V' ~A ' . 
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• Marketing ma/rnets and recruiting students : Public . 
school districts are not accustomed to these activities, 
for they -ssre not generally a part of public ' education-; — ^ 
However , in the case of magnets , marketing and student 
recruitment are essential activities, for magnets are 
voluntary-, This issue encompasses questions as broad 

as designing an 1 effective media campaign or as narrow 
as how to recruit particular groups of students that 
are difficult to reach. 

• Increasing magr y^ 4 "^ fountability : Magnets are visibly 
different: thff['z;&&s& out as special, and- they can con- 
sume extra dist^yv resources (whether financial or por 
litzcal) „ Magnet financial accountability could be in- 
creased through use of program budgets, indirect cost . 

accounting, and multi-year -planning.' ; ~ Coupling program 

evaluation assistance with financial accountability 
would aid district decision-makers in developing magnet 
educational quality. 

Cons : 

• Technical assistance is not effective when it is offered' 
by the same agency that is regulating a program v or moni- 
toring the use.of funds. The problem is not in the in- 
tent or qualifications of staff but in the perception of 
the function of ' funding agencies by school districts and 
the difficulty of effectively combining monitoring and 
a^sista^ice roles. 



Discussion : . 

Technical assistance and information can be very helpful to 
districts if provided in a manner, that is separate from regula- 
tion. For example, wg. suggest above that assistance can be use- 
ful to urban districts in the sometimes sensitive area of magnet 
student selectivity *' But, we do not believe that student selec- 
tivity in an /appropriate area for federal or state regulatory 
control. Rather tkte policy choice of whether, or to what degree, 
magnets selectively admit students should'be left to local 
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districts , within constitutional limits pertinent to equal 
treatment. Assistance should be provided upon district 
request. 



Local District Options 

\ 

1. Magnet schools that produce high quality- education will involve 
extra costs for , startup and small^extra per , pupil costs for op- 
eration . ^ 

Some districts have been so effective in allocating funds 
to magnets that they show virtually equal costs to non-magnets, 
and the publication of this fact is to their advantage in gain- 
ing public support. Extra costs for magnet schools should be 

i, ' 

supported by non-district tax revenues, either .state^ or federal 
funds, private or foundation support, or f unding- raiding. : 

2. Positive public relations for a district can be advanced with 
magnet schools and strong linkages with community businesses , 
institutions and organizations can be developed through magnet 
schools . 

A m<j*3 or advantage of magnet themes with a specific area or 
career focus, e.g. science, health, business, computers, arts, 
etc., is that these themfcir naturally attractive to inter- 
ested organizations and professionals in the community. We 
also found that these types of magnet schools are more cost 
effective them broader theme magnets. 



3. As a voluntary Vool in desegregation, magnet schools can help 
a district increase districtwide school racial/ethnic composi- 
tion or aid in desey yage ting specific areas o r schools . 

Magnets are also effectiva in reducing community conflict, 
or potential conflict, over desegregation and in holding 
students in a city's public schools. However, to have these 
positive effects, district leadership must be highly support- 
ive and present an effective and vigorous method of implemen- 
tation of desegregation. ' _ . 

• * .. 

4. In planning a magnet program or new magnet school , a survey of 
parent and community interests and broad participation in deci- 
sion-making will reduce conflict over magnet plans and serve as an 
effective means of program publicity . 

The planning process for the district magnet program can 
be used by central administrators 'and principals as a method of 
assessing the level of interest in magnets across neighborhoods , 
racial and ethnic communities, and parents socio-economic lev- 
el. .By opening the process to direct community input, program 
planners can identify theme interests and sources of community . 
support and involvement. Many of the : issue's concerning pro- 
gram purpose, procedures and intended effects can be publicly 
debated prior to startup, which will anticipate some of the 
questions that are likely to be raised after the program is 
operating. 
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5. Magnet school themes may be effectively built on existing school , \ 
staff or community strengths . But magnets do not offer unique 
quality education when they are only an existing program or cur- 
riculum with a new name , • - 

« ■ . • . ■ ■ 

A concerted, coordinated planning and design effort involv- 
ing district staff, principal, teachers, and community is gener- 
ally required to develop a special and unique magnet theme and 
pro'gram design. !Eieme selection should consider strongly local 
factors -of student interest, connections to community, staff 

»* 

specialties , and available leadership "as well~ as the' experience 
of other districts with various themes. 

6. To be effective in offering quality education, magnet schools 
do not need to use highly selective methods of admitting stu- 
dents/ such as. previous school performance or achievement test 
scores. In fact/ public support for magnet programs is more 
positive when application is mainly by interest and selection 
by lottery > 

Voluntary enrollment by interest tends < to self-select 
those students that are likely to do well in a magnet program 
with a special theme. If some entrance requirements are need- 
ed, they should be the minimum necessary to ensure that a stu- 
dent is interested in the theme "and should apt be use3 only as 
a means of excluding students. . r 

Local planners should be aware , however, that student * • 
selectivity is a policy choice. It should be faced openly and 
publicly in the earliest planning stages , and the policy debate 
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should be inclusive of all groups.' The district that fails to 
do' this may subsequently discover that its magnets are perceived 
by many sectors of the community as elitist and inequitable, 
even when they are non-selective and widely inclusive/ for many 
parents and educators alike regard magnets as characteristically 
more selective and -exclusionary than our survey found them to be 

Misperceptions arising out of insufficiently realized or 
- subrosa policy debates on the issue tend to induce 'resentment 
and conflict from community groups who feel shut out and regular 
school personnel who feel pushed aside and unjustly compared to 
what they perceive as exclusive and favored magnets . Over tirie, 
this can undermine the support accorded magnets , and undercut 
their identity and def initeness , which are associated with edu- 
cational quality. 

A large magnet program in a school district generally needs a 
central director or- coordinator . , 

He/she can serve as a program advocate within the district 
administration to plan and manage new, magnets / work with school 
principals and staff, and coordinate magnet marketing, publi- 
city, and -recruiting. Often these responsibilities can be per-' 
formed by a line administ rato r_and~this~~ arrangement has the 
advantage of not . removing magnets from 'the normal chain of com- 
mand and decision-making. .„ 

■•'.'«' ' .238 _ ' J*K: : ' ■ 



8. The magnet school can be used as a means of stimulating educa- 
tional diversity. and increasing opportunities for parent and 
student choice of type of education . 

Magnets should not be advertised or perceived as "alter- 

■ ■ ■«*-■' 

native" schools, but rather as a means of selecting a type of 
education within the regular system. Elementary and secondary 
•»-;■■■;•:, schools should be given the opportunity to develop a magnet 
school or program if they find advantages in this educational 
model. _ — 7 

This national study of magnet schools has produced the first 
set of research findings on the educational and desegregative effects 
of magnet schools based on data from a representative sample of the 
public school districts operating magnet programs. The study find- 
ings and conclusions have'- been used to outline several policy options 
for future development and improvement of magnet schools programs: 
We hope that the results of the study will be useful to decision- 
makers, educators andparents across the country as they plan and 
consider ways to improve the quality "of education in the nation's 
public schools. 
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SUMMARY OF SURVEY OF MAGNET SCHOOLS METHODOLOGY 
AND SAMPLING PROCEDURES 

*. ' . . ■ . 

COMPARATIVE CASE STUDY METHODOLOGY 
Design and Pilot Testing 

The research questions examined in the pilot study were , 
based on the four study objectives and the issues raised 
through the literature search. The draft field guide was based 
on the research questions and issues expressed in a set of 
variables^ interview questions/ and data items for collection 
from pilot sites. Following the pilot study and the completion 
of the interim Report/ the^ methodology and field guide for the 
survey were revised and refined to provide data for testing 
specific research hypotheses. 

The preliminary pilot study findings enabled assessment of 
the data available to answer research questions ahd ; 

determination concerning whether our methodology examined the 

./••••' 

factors necessary for measuring the effectiveness of magnet 
schools. For example / after the pilot study it became apparent 
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that school districts apply a variety of methods in recruiting 
and selecting students into magnet schools. The methods 
employed effect student outcomes • . As a result, we developed 
six specific hypotheses to test the relationship of student 
recruitment and selection to magnet school educational 
outcomes. The research design process culminated with a set of 
hypotheses, capable of being tested, based on the design phase. 

Field Guide and Data Coll ection 

r ' ' / ■ • - '• ■ 

<, The core of the comparative case methodology is the study 
•field guide, it serves as the basic data collection instrument 
for the survey and. both standardizes the on-site interviewing 
and data collection activities of each field team and 
categorizes the data recording and reporting from each district 
and magnet school. 

Using the field guide questions as the basis for 
questioning the site field teams, comprised of three 
professionals trained in the case study methodology, 
interviewed school district administrators, board members, 
magnet school principals and teachers, community 



representatives, parents, and students. The interviews used an 
open-ended question approach, and had as their basic goal to 
understand the development, implementation, operation, 
problems, and effects of magnet schools in each district. 
Using the field guide as a basis for reporting, the researchers- 
also visited three magnet schools in the district and reported 
on the educational processes and indications of quality 

Using the field guide, quantitative data were gathered, 

on-site, for a pre-'determined set of items (i.e. school 
enrollment, achievement test scores, attendance, curriculum, 
racial/ethnic composition). To reduce the school district's 
data burden, quantitative data collection utilized information 
-normally collected in the course of reporting and monitoring 
activities. Thus, the field guide, used by each field team at 
site visits, included questions and forms which allowed for 
standardization of data presentation and categorization across 
the 15 sample districts. 

A set of indicators was developed to access quality of ., 
instruction, the educational environment, and the magnet, 
school's effectiveness in creating a racially-integrated^ 
environment. These indicators were used to rate magnet 
schools* educational and integration quality and to rate 
comparisons among and within districts. The quality education 
measures are analyzed for their relationship to district, 
school, and community factors. Pinal report findings include a 



presentation of these factors present in the districts and 
magnet schools that demonstrate quality education. . 

The Department specified that the study not compare magnet 
and non-magnet schools-. We did not visit or collect data on 
specific non-magnet schools. 

Each case study report, completed by the field team after 
a site visit, was structured by the organisation and questions 
contained in the field guide. Thus, the case reports contain 
both quantitative and qualitative information that corresponds : 
to the variables, research questions, and hypotheses being 
tested. Analyses of the questions and hypotheses across the 
study sample sites were conducted with the case study reports 
as the data base. 



Sample Selection 



The sampling plan for the Survey of Magnet Schools was 
designed stf the 15 districts selected for the study represented 
of total population of U.S. school districts operating magnet 
schools. The two basic steps in the sampling process were to 
identify the districts'- population with magnet schools and to 
array the population across key stratifying variables to enable 
national representation. 



in accordance with the Department's interest that the 
study magnet schools^f pcus on their roles and effectiveness in 
urban school districts, identification was mostly confined to 
districts with an enrollment of 20,000 or more students. The 
research staff contacted the 275 -districts in this group and to 
determine if they operated magnet schools in accordance with 
our study definition (See Preface) . Additionally, staff 
contacted 75 urban, districts with less than 20,000 .students, 
that had applied for federal magnet school funding support. 
The assumption was that these smaller urban districts, would 
most likely have some type of magnet school ^program. District 

" -t \ • ■; 

contacts were asked to provide basic district and magnet 
schools data. (AppendixJTI summarizes the data on the 
population of magnet schools collected through this process.) 

Through contact with urban districts 138 school districts 
operating magnet schools were identified and grouped into cells 
according to the stratifying variables: region, district size, 
number of magnet schoois, and racial composition. The sample 
of 15 districts was; then randomly selected by cells, which 
produced a representative savnple of the population of districts 
operating magnet schools across the key district 
characteristics. District selection was not influenced by the 
type of magnet schools, themes, school size, or quality of 
education in order that these magnet schools characteristics 
vary and, thus, be treated as "dependent variables" in the 



Table II. 1 displays the sample of selected districts aha 
their characteristics. Pseudonyms were assigned to protect -■../. 
confidentiality, and to ensure that the findings, from these 
districts, be treated as a representation of the total 

population, ... » ■. 

All of-the selected districts have a minimum of three 
magnet schools and one secondary magnet school. Districts with 
fewer magnets were not selected for the study. Th'is decision 
was based on ~t he estimate that three magnet school^ could be 
studied per distr ict;> -during a one-week site visit. 

In the planning stage of each sample school district site . 
visit, the field team leader . selected three magnet schools to 
be included in the study. The three magnet schools were 
selected with the assistance of the district contact person 
(usually the magnet program director or a district, 
administrator), who provided information on the types of 
magnets, grade levels, and location. We selected secondary 
magnet schools (if possible) , and magnets with different 
themes. Typically, the schools were in different areas of the 

city. ' * ■ 

The number of sample districts, in each of the five 
regions, was based on the average percentage of magnets in each 
region and the proportion of districts in the region with 
magnet schools relative to the total number of districts. For 
example , the southeast has fewer totaj^ school districts than 



the Northeast, but more magnet school districts thus, four 
sites were selected in the Southeast vs. three in the 
Northeast. (Appendix II illustrates the number of magnet 
school districts by region). Districts with a of minority 
students population less than 20 percent or greater than 80 
percent ''weire not included in the sample because magnet schools, 
in these districts, would minimally effect desegregation. jWe 
also sampled to obtain a distribution of districts according to 
total enrollment. • . 

in the planning stage of each site visit to a sample : ; 
school districts the field team leader selected three magnet 
schools to be included in the study. The selection of - the ;: • v 
sample schools was conducted with the assi stance^ of the • 
district contact person (usually the magnet program director Vbr 
a district administrator ), who provided information on; the^ v 
range of types of magnets, grade levels, and location, in each 
district we asked to visit three secondary schools (if j^^^-^-Xi 
possible, or a combination of two secondary organizations and 
one elciiVentary'^iagri^t) , three schools with different magnet: i , 
. t hemes, i-- and schools in different areas of the city. ; The pilot 
study f indings ; ifidi cated .that selecting three schools for the 
case study based on these criteria would pravide: valid \-;; : ) 
representation across the district's magnet' secondary schools. 



Description of the Study Sample / 

The data in Table xx*2 s'isssraaflzes magnet schools 
characteristics^ included in the Study, included is the £h£ine- 
enrollment, school type, and jg£ade level for each aagnet 

program. The 45 magnet schools &jod programs form th* sample 

9 - ■ y . / ; ■• •; i ■'. ■ -r : . m],; :. ; / r ^ 

^or the school- level analyse?;;.^ v\.\ 
school desegregation effects, ,Tb)i magnet schools themes, in 
the sample^ exhibit variety and i^ic^te local district 
initiative, in meeting part 3 cul.sr fields and interests. 

The 45 sample schools include 24 total magnet schools (53 
percent) and 21 part-time programs or magnet centers (a 
part-day program for students from several schools) . This 
ratio is representative of tbj population survey data where,61 
percent of the magnets were total-schools • By focusing-as well 
on secondary magnet schools more part-school programs were 
selected due to increased secondary level usageT^ Thirty-three ' 
of the schools in the sample are either senior junior/senior , 
high schools; six are middle schools or junior high schools; 
four are elementary schools; two are K-12 alternative schools. 
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SAMPLE DISTRICTS 1 
COMMUNITY SETTINGS 

/ ■'■ 

To ensure our pledged confidentiality, sampled public 
school systems, magnet schools, and programs have been given 
pseudonyms, system settings follow: 

• Steeltown hosts a truly urban school system, as a 
southern industrial and commerical complex with a metro 
area population of more than 800,0007"^ is also 

bi racial rather than multiethnic; 'it hosts more than 
300,000 households, about 30 percent of them black^ 
The central city has shrunk, since 1950, to less than 
300,000, and is 56 percent black, steeltown has 
r maintained a steady but lc* level population growth 
from 1940 to 1983. As its heavy m^Tiufa6^4ring base has 
eroded, Steeltown has not kept up wit'h thi coiapstitive 
pace set by other sunbelt cities. Although school 
desegregation began under court order more than 20 
years ago, suburbanization and nonpublic "academies* 
did face a student drain until the early 1970s. 
Today, steeltown 1 s publi c school enrollments are 78 . 
.. percent black, contrasted with 47 percent in I960., 

* Foundry City is a large metropolis located in the 
Northeast. Its pdpulati on of more than 350,000 has""j^ 
been declining gradually since 1950 as the'tfeavy^ 

/ ..industries basic to the economy began to erode in the 
Great Depression and relocated after World War II. 
Foundry City is multiethnic: A black ^residential 
population of 27 percent in the central ci*// is v 
■ complemented by Hispanic and Asian-American" settlements 
that 'Continue to expand, and the proportion of first 
and second generation immigrants from' several European 
countries is high. Foundry City's publi c* schools 
enroll nearly 25,000 students, roughly 46 percent of 
them white. While. black and white enrollments have 
shrunk since 1973 as a result of reduced annual births 
■ v; *Vh : : and rising regional out-migration, racial/ethnic 
,. s . /£. compostion has remained relatively constant. Foundry 
^ Ci ty 1 s major educati onal challenge is a public revenues 

.-V^'' ; shortfall. ; : 
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EXHIBIT I . 1 
(2) 



Clay City comprises the urban core of a metropolitan 
area in a Border state. The metro area's population 
has yrown modestly over many decades and will probably 
reach one million by the year 2000, Clay city itself 
has shrunk below 300,000. Clay City exerts economic 
dominance over* a large region that produces coal and 
other mineral ores and a wide variety of agricultural 
crops. its public schools are organized on a 
countywide basis that includes Inner city ; bedroom 
suburban, exurban, and rural farm subpopulations. 
Since the system was unified racially by -court order in 
the mid-1970s, its biracial enrollments have changed 
from 25 percent to 29 percent black, but enrollments 
have remained constant in size, averaging about 95,000 
students. ;- 

Star vi lie is located in a major metropolitan area of 
the Southwest — an area that shows high growth in the 
last twenty years. The City of starville hosts less 
than 175,000 of the 212,000 residents of the area and 
its growth has beon slight. The metro area, most of 
which is encompassed by the public school system, is 16 
percent black and 12 percent Hispanic, while the public 
school enrollments— shrinking a bit from falling birth 
rates — are 55 percent white, 13 percent black, and 31 
percent Hispanic, s tar vi lie's economy is flourishing 
and the public schools host more than 90 percent of the 
area's children. , \_ " ' ■ 

Old Port is a seaport city "of about 125,000 which has 
been a part of the coastal Northeast for three 
centuries. The city's population has experienced small 
yet annual declines in silze since World War II. About 
a A third of Old Port's residents are black. The general 
population is ageing beyond child-rearing years. The :-r 
public schools have suffered both enrollment declines 
and stiff competition from nonpublic schools, old 
Port's public . ; ; 

school enrollment of 17,000 is 79 percent black and 
other minority students. 

Paradise is a satellite city of more than 110,000 k 
located within a large urban region of the Far West. 
It changed from an affluent semi-suburban community to 
a full-fledged commercial and industrial complex during 
the 1970's, when the population also changed from 65 
percent white (1970) to abcmt 38 percent white (1980) . 
Paradise public schools have always faced stiff 
competition from dozens of nonpublic schools in its 
vicini ty. : Faced with that competition, out-moveinent of 
white households and in-movement of s black, Hispanic, 
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and 7*si an- Americans, declining births, and fierce white 
reactions to court-ordered desegregation a decade ago,— 
tho paradise schools have declined in enrollments and 
. changed in ethnic composition from 56 percent to 26 
percent white over a period of thirteen years, 

fi Sunshine City is an urban~port of more than 875,000 
residents in the Far West,- It has experienced great 
growth since 1960 and enjoys a booming economy. 
Sunshine city is approximately 80 percent white, while 
its public schools are about 50 percent white. The 
difference is due to a sharp drop in annual white 
births, an aging white population, and the in-movement 
of substantial numbers of young Hispanic and 
'Asian-American families since 1975. sunshine City's 
public schools w*re desegregated by court order six 
years'-' ago* r^y'i' \r ; yfj"- ^ll' 

9 Regi onal Ci ty Vl n the Deep south is the trade nexus for 
a multi-state region, its metro area of more than 
375,000 has grown substantially since 1960, as has the 
City itself, which houses more than 200,000 of those 
' citizens* 4 In addition to older parochial schools, 
: Regional^ City whi tes reacted very negatively to court 
vj desegregation orders (1969-1973) and thousands of . 
, childt^i were placed in those parochial schools as-well 
as in/newly formed "academies." Public enrollments ~ 
dropped from about 54,000 to 45,000 during the 1970s, 
and' have not grown, student composition shifted from 
• 66' percent white in 1968 to 44 percent white in 1978; 
:the City's composition changed from 66 percent white to 
59 percent white over the same period.. 

Centerville is a small industrial city of 30,000 on ther 
"outer fringe of a major urban center in the Midwest. 
Since 1970, 20 percent of the whi tef ami lies; have left 
the City, mainly moving to a newer, neighboring 
community, and being replaced by blacks attracted from 
the urban center by job opportunities. Currently, 70 
percent of the City residents are white. The" 
composition of the 6,000 student school district 
. mirrors the change in the City % s ethnic composition. 
The district enrollment 10 years ago was 59 percent 
.white, and is now 49 percent black, 48 percent white 
V and 3 percent Hispanic. The population changes in this 
i more traditional community together with violence 
•associated with the initial voluntary desegregation in 
'■■■^ly- 1968-69, accelerated the perception of decline of 
>ij& A : education quality, and presented the district school; 
^ board and administration with a public highly skeptical 
of the education system. 
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Evergreen is a major urban commercial center and port 
city on the Northwest coast which grew rapidly after 
world War II, stimulated by new manufacturing firms, 
the development of foreign trade, and the adjacent 
forest products industry, in the mid-1960 's population 
growth shifted to the surrounding metropolitan area (of 
1.6 million), and the City's size declined slightly to - 
494,000. Two characteristics of the City strongly 
affect the public school system: its long narrow shape 
which hinders public transportation, and a recent rapid 
increase in the proportion of minority youth in this 
historically multi-ethnic community. Southeast Asian 
immigration and large movement of young white families 
to the suburbs account for most of the change. The 
total school district enrollment dropped from 100,000 
in 1965 to 44,000 in 1982, with all of the^decline 
registered among white students. Currently, ' the city 
is 80 percent white, while the schools are 52 percent 
white, • 22 percent black, 18 percent Asian, 4 percent 
Hispanic, and 3 percent Native American. In 1977, the 
school board approved -.si voluntary desegregation plan 
using magnets, but o^ year later voted a mandatory 
plan with magnet options. The decline of white 
enrollment, loss of state aid, the multiple-ethnic 
population, and long bus rides continue to make the 
dess-gragation process controversial. 

Midtown has developed in w the"iast decade as ^national 
^omraeVcial service and distributioa center ciue to its 
central .location. The City grew rapidly in this 
century through regions* trade and ; manufacturing. But 
with several new corporations, t hi s City of 646 ,000; has 
attracted a new professional and educated middle-class 
and created a healthier economy, nee 1970, the 
city's population has slightly increased, with whites 
decreasing by 12 percent {to 52 percent) , while blacks 
increased 25 percent, currently, the public school 
enrollment is 108,000 of which 75 percent "are black 
students. Following a 1972 mandatory desegregation 
order, white enrollment declined by 20,000. Vt%J, 
private and parochial schools of the city serve 25,000 
^students. ; In the last five years, the public schools' 
total enrollment and racial composition have-; - 
stabilized. This fact was recognized in the 1982 court 
consent decree which included. provisions for expanding 
magnet schools and increased funds for the 26 remaining 
all-black schools. " : '\ ' ; v''W'': 

River town is an older industrial City that has not 
participated in the massive changes in the economic 
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base or population distribution that many cities of the 
region have experienced. The City prides itself on 
close cooperation and joint planning between business, 
industry and government , and this tradition carries 
over to the strong support of the business community 
for the public schools. Approximately one-third of the v 
city's population is black, and this fraction has 
remained fairly constant. The school district has 6 
operated a voluntary desegregation plan since 1972, ; 
when the federal court ruled in its favor, developing a 
series of alternative and magnet schools to meet the 
voluntary desegregation goals, and continuing a 
tradition of quality educational options. Magnet 
schools now serve 15,000 students out of a total 
enrollment of 52,000, but there is continuing question 
among blacks of the capacity of the voluntary plan to . 
- provider equal opportunity £or the 57 percent of 
district students who are black. 

... • Valley city is at the hearts.^ 

industrial regions of the; . 
• economic foundation of minis^^ 

gradually diversified over^^;^^^^^^ivo decades, and 
the City has emerged as 

corporM^i^ 474,000 citizens 

still^^^ ;?^inly in ethnic neighborhoods most of which ^ 
are nMi^^f^Vdef ined by the hills, rivers^ and valleys 
( }ahiQ^%y^^icize the city. As with most older 
' r i nd(is{^^i.fc:iiies, Valley city's population has 
declino^/^y 19 percent since 1970— -while the ; 
surrounding metropolitan; area population jhas grown—to 
over 2.26 million in 1980. The school district" 
enrollment has declined by one-third since 1975 to 
42,000 students, in the, same period/ the proportion of 
... minority •3tudent« increased3rom 44 percent to 51 
percent • Even pcior^b the 1980 mandatory - 
desegregation plaj;C'fe^ents , preception of declining 
quality and desegregation fear had produced a sharp 
decline in the number of white students entering public 
schools. Now, only half of kind^rgaj ten-age white 
chi ldren enter the public system, 'While 97 percent of 
minority children the same age are entering the public 
•schools..' . ^ V ; //'• 

» Sister city is the older and smaller of two* neighboring 
Midwest cities which anchor a growing metropolitan area 
of ;over 2.5 million that is a. five-state center ^f or 
commerce, transportation, culture, and a growing high 
technology i ndustry . Sister Ci ty's economy, based on 
... older labor-intensive industries and river commerce, ' 
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has suffered from growth of the metropolitan area 
around it. The second and third generation youths from 
the ethnic neighborhoods have moved to the suburbs. 
New city residents are now mainly young professionals 
with few children, college students/and immigrants, 
in 1970 , there were 50,000 public school students, 18 
high schools and a minority enrollment of 10 percent, 
mainly black* The school district now has declined to 
31,000 students and six high schools, and the minority 
enrollment has increased to 31 percent (15 percent 
black, 10 percent Southeast Asian, and 5 percent 
Hispanic). The city is becoming increasingly 
multi-racial and multi-cultural and district schools 
have had to adapt rapidly to these changes.", 

Millville is an old, smaller Southern city (48,000 in 
1980) built beside a-major river; since the 195 0's, 
the economic base, of cotton nil lis and regional trade, 
has been replaced bynew light industry from the North 
and /the rapid growth of the ci ty ; as a major, medical - 
center. Four large hospitals and the state medical 
school have given the city and county a renewed sense 
of propriety, and havtjs. attracted many prof essionals and 
middle class f amilie^o the area. The population of , 
the surrounding count;i;Jhas grown by 12 .percent since 
19 7 0 to 18 0 , 0 0 0 wi th t,b.e largest i ncr ease among *b lacks , 
currently 37 percent b#the total. The county school 
district of 31,000 has become slightly more black since 
1978; 49 percent to 52 percent. A shift in racial 
composition of the district took place, after th^ 1972 
federal court order -ending de jure £regr<?.gatiori in' The 
county, when 4,000 white students Withdrew. A major 
current problem is balancing the racial; composition of 
the inner-city schools as more whites .(and Middle class 
blacks) move to the suburban areas of tho bounty. 



Appendix II ' f _._ ^ 

CHARACTERISTICS OF MAGNET SCHOOLS . 
NATIONWIDE: TOTAL NUMBER, STUDENT ENROLLMENT , 
RACIAL COMPOSITION, SCHOOL THEMES - AND ORGANIZATION 

One of the information needs that led to the Survey of Magnet Schools 
was the development of baseline data on the characteristics of magnet schools 
in local districts across the U.S. The Office of Program Evaluation re- : 
quested that several kinds of data be collected and analyzed. The project 
design called for determining the extent to which magnet schools had been 
developed by local districts, both through the ESAA Magnet School program-;,; 
and through state and local funding. Second, there was interest in identify- 
ing the number of schools involved and the kinds of magnet programs being 
offered. Finally, since magnet schools were • largely developed as part of 
schooi desegregation efforts, we were asked to analyze the racial/ethnic 
composition, of magnet schools relative to other public, schools. 

The study design developed by the project staff, in conjunction with 
the ED Project Officer, included a plan for collection and analysis of data 
"on the national population of magnet 1 schools that would; (1) compile the "" 
types of data and analyses requested by the Department of Education, arid 
(2} provide a national sampling frame for selecting the magnet schools / survey 
sample. The data-sources and methods of 'data collection were organized,, to 
produce a national .data base on public school districts with magnet schools . 
sample. ' 

Two basic methods were, used to develop the national data base on 
•magnet schools. The first step was review of applications and records 
for ESAA magnet graiitsfsince 1976. From these sources, the staff com- 
piled data on magnet enrollments, school characteristics, and grant.' 



budgets for the* FY 1980 and 1981 years. These data provided a listing 
of local districts that initiated magnets at least partially through 
federal funds.. 

The second step was a review of school district lists for those 
districts that had a possibility of developing magnets . ,We included 
all school districts with a total enrollment of more fc'r.iri 20 , 00.0 /students 
and smaller districts that had applied for magnet funds. The districts 
and schools were checked against NCES, OCR and other national lists and 
directories. In total, approximately 350 school districts were considered 
(275 large, urban districts and 75 smaller districts). Data on student 
enrollment, number of magnets, and racial composition were compiled from 
these sources. This information was combined with the ESAA information 
to comprise the magnet school data base. 

The presentation of the data and analyses will be in two sections:. 

first, the population of magnet . schools as identified from both sources, 

- ■ ' ' ■ }) ■ - - . . • , . 

and second, further analyses ' with the smaller group of ESAA funded districts 

Population of Magnet Schools in the U.S. ~* 
The following table summarizes the characteristics of the population 
of magnet school districts in 1981-82 school year. This tabulation is the 
first national data .'on districts and schools that has been available. 



★The definition of "magnet school", used was the ' magnet definition 
as described in. Chapter 1. ' y , , ' 



Exhibit II, 1 - 

- Population of Magnet Schools in U.S. Urban Districts 

Total number ; of districts with magnets = 138 

Total number of magnet schools ■ 88 1,019 

Number of ESAA-funded districts with 

magnets (1981-82) = 64 

— Number of non-ESAA-f unded districts 

with magnets (1981-82) = 74 

Number : of magnet districts with enrollment 

- of more than 20,000 = , 91 

Number of magnet districts with enrollment '6'-' 
of fewer than 20,000 - = .47 

Of the 138 districts that now have magnet schools, about two-thirds 
are in districts over 20,000 students, i.e. , urban areas. Since we con- 
tacted all the large districts (275) , we thus know that approximately ons- 
third of all urban districts currentiy^bperate one or more magnet schools. 
The average number of magnets per district is just over 7, with wide varia- 
tion across districts (Los r Angeles ' 84 magnet schools being the largest 
number identified); We should also note that there are now; 

;'more districts finding their own magnets (74) than were funded under JESAA 

< in the 1931-82 school year (64). : - '/ • 

' Exhibit II. 3 provides a breakdown of the distribution of districts with 
magnets across the country according to the five commonly cited regions of 

the U.S. ' ' • ;-. • • ••' 

'"' ' -5 ! Exhibit II .2 

Regional Distribution of Magnet Districts 



Southeast 24 y;< ''}'■} '■/ ■ 

. Northeast ; 41 >{■:*;■;.?:"■ ' \ : 

/Southwest 14 

Midwest 30. 

'.Wes^|^ . 29. •.. m - 

TOTAL ' 138 h 



The Northeast region tends to have more magnet districts partly because 
there are more districts per state and thus more small districts with magnet 
schools. However, we' also found that the magnet coi'-ffopt has been popular • 
in northern and western urban districts- that have sought : ?,untary approaches 
to desegregation over the last decade. 

The third type of analysis of the total population of magnet districts 
is the average enrollment of students in magnet schools per district. .'Exhibit 
II. 4. provides the results of averaging the district and magnet total enrollment* 
across the 138 districts. 

' Exhibit 11,3 

;'. v _ Average Proportion . of Students in Magnet Schools 

(N = 138 School Districts) ;j 

Mean Range 

Total district enrollment 54,882 3,000 to 925,000 

Total magnet schools enrollment 3,193 125 to 25,013 

Percentage of total district 5.2% 1 to 31% 

enrollment in magnet schools 

; y ( . The' average size of a school district, with, r % schools is over 54 
thousand students. This figure i^ -somewhat skewed by a few very large 
districts (over 500 thousand students). Bat, it does indicate that in 
comparison to the average total magnet enrollment (just over 3 thousand 
students), magnet schools are a 'relatively small part of a typical large 
district's total educational. plan. By averaging the percentage o$, students 

in magnets in each district, we find that just over 5 percent of all stu- . ; ; 

\ V ■ . ■••••••l^-V' .■ ■ '-//■ >:i 

dents in these districts are in magnet schools or programs ;. v 



Analysis of. Magnet Sc hools Grade Level and Racial/Ethnic Compos* Mnn : 
Exhibit II. 5 provides a breakdown of magnet schools by grade level. Among 
the 45 ESAA- funded (1981-82) districts, there were a total of 260 schools 
indicated as magnets: 62 percent are elementary magnets; 14 percent middle" 
or junior high school magnets; and 24~peront senior high school magnets .V': 
Of the 1,019 total magnets in LUAA and no n- ESAA funded districts (138 dis- 
tricts), approximately the same grade level proportions were found, except 
for 3/ percent fewer elementary. magnets* 

..-With the sample of 45 school districts that were funded by ESAA '■ 
Magnet School grants in FY 81 (1981-82 school year) , we conducted ,n analysis 
of the magnet enrollments , racial composition, school themes, and type? of $ 
schools. These analyses were conducted with available data from existing 
files and records on ESAA-funded districts. This analysis also coincides 
with the Department of Education's interest in the outcomes from federal 
magnet funding. 

The 45^ESAA- funded districts. contained c* total 1,996 school units, of 
which 1,736 are non-magnets and 260 are designated as magnet schools. Thus, 
in these districts, an average of 13 percent of the school facilities are 
^organized as magnet schools or components. Among the ESAA magnet schools', 
an average of 52.3 percent of the students are racial/ethnic minorities, , 
while the non-magnet schools have an average of . 43. 9 percent minority 
students. These data indicate that magnet schools enroll an average of 
approximately 9 percent more minority students than non-magnets. 

In the ESAA reporting requirements for FY 81 districts reported only the i 
percent minority for all schools in the/district for the coming year. There yjl 
was not a racial/ethnic breakdown ; of students to be enrolled in magnet pr6- ^ • 
gramsv^But , in the FY^ 80 year,: districts were asked to indicate percent ; ;^ ^ 1 
minorit y * n :tiie inaghet . prpgram and the ^ to tal school , indicating : whether i all 

■■' . II-5 , isJr. ^.°V >' : . , ^J'(-^i ; 
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Exhibit II A 
Magnet Schools Grade Level 



and Racial/Ethnic Composition 



Magnet Grade Level 
Elementary 
Middle/ Junior High 
Senior High 
NA 

TOTAL 260 100% — 1^019 100% 

Racial/Ethnic Composition; Magnets vs^ Non-Magnets . 
" Mean % Minority: Magnet Schools Y 52.3% 

(n = 260) ; - , 

Mean % Minority: Non-Magnets 43.9% 
(N =1,736) 

Racial/Ethnic Composition: Magnet Program vs. Total School 
Mean % Minority: , Magnet Program 47.8% 
Mean % Minority: Total School ^1.6% 



ESAA-funded 
No.; %_ 

158 62 

39 14 

62 24 



All Magnets 
No. V 

601 59 

173 17 

244 24 



the* students were enrolled in the magnet. Thus , we can determine whether 
within-school magnet programs have higher or lower minority -enrollments 
than the total school. We found that the percent minority was slightly 
lower in isagnet programs , with an average of 47 percent minority in the 
magnet and 52 percent minority in the total school -where magnets are 
located.' . Although this difference is small , the trend indicates that the 
magnet option is slightly more popular among: white -students in racially 
integrated schools that contain magnet programs ;: 

Magnet School Themes . 

Exhibit II. 6 provides \a breakdown of magnet school themes by. grade level 
in the 260 magnets funded in FY 81. (Some magnets have multiple themes , thus , 
total N = 322 themes .) ' . .. . .V'*yy[: V. V .-,' 

Several of the magnet themes are more prevalent at the elementary than 
at the senior high school level. - These include: basic skills; fun da- 
mental; bilingual or, language; Montessori or individualized learning; arts; • 
sciences (and math ) ; and academic. 

Of fourteen theme categories, basic skills was identified -as the most- 
dominant with 54 or 17 percent of the total. Eighty-five" (85) percent of : 
the basic skills magnets were at the elementary level. : ./ .v-'';:^-" 

At the middle or junior high school level r . the' range of themes is 
small, with from O to 6 schools .. in any one theme category . Arts and basics ; 
skills were the most prevalent , having 6 schools in each category. In terms 
of percent of total middle/ junior high magnets V. basic skills, and arts each 
represented 15 percent of the total. /'■■■'yy-^r-.j:: : "; '• 

" The most dominant theme for magnet senior high s choolj^ is'arts , ; repre- 
senting 16 percent of all senior high themes . Humanities or social sciences ; 
is the second most dominant in;senior high (15 percent) . 



Exhibit 11,5 
Magnet Themes by School Level 



Theme 


j2lem. 


i 

Mid/ Jr . 


Senior 


Total 




# 


(%) 


# 


(%) 


# 


(%) 




(%) 


Basic Skills 


46 


(21) 


6 


(15) 


2 


(3) 


54 


(17) 


Fundamental 


25 


(12) 


5 


(13) 


1 


(1) 


31 


(10) 


Bilingual or Language 


24 


(11) 


4 


(10) 


2 


(3) 


30 


(9) 


Montessori/Individual- 
ized Learning 


32 




4 


(10) 


o 


(0) 


36 


(11) 


Vocational or 
.Career 


2 


(1) 


1 


(3) 


8 


(12) 


11 


(3) 


Arts 






5 


(15) 


11 


(16) 


46 


(14) 


Sciences (and Math) 


22 


(10) 


4 


(10) 


6 


(9) 


32 


(10) 


✓ 

Humanities or 

Social Sciences 


4 


(2) 


3 


(8) 


10 


(15) 


17 


(5) 


Health Careers or 

C/-t A pnpp 


2 


(1) 


1 


(3) 


7 


(10) 


10 


(3) 


Academic 


25 


(12) 


2 


(5) 


8 


(12) 


35 


(11) 


Communications 


0 


(0) 


1 


(3) 


3 


(5) 


4 


(1) 


Business 


0 


(0) 


0 


(0) 


3 


< 5) . 


3 


(1) 


Computer 


0 


(0) 


0 


(0) 


1 


(2) 


1 


(.3) 


Other 


5 


(42) 


2 


(17) 


5 


(8) 


12 


(4) 


TOTAL 


216 


(100) 


39 


(100) 


67 


(100) 


322 


(100. ( 



Across all themes ..and school levels, arts magnets are the second most 
dominant'^ basic skills, as mentioned, is the first) , representing 14.3 percent 
of the. total schools. According to the survey sample, only one magnet had a 
computer theme. 

As would be expected, career-oriented magnets are more prevalent at 
the high school level than at either of the other school levels. Of the 
eleven vocational or. career magnets, 73 percent (8) are found at the senior 
high school level. Also predominant at the high school level are business 
and computer magnets; these themes are noticeably7absent at the elementary 
and middle/ j unior high levels. 

Type of Magnet School or Program 

There are four basic ways in which local districts have implemented 
magnet programs . There are total 'school magnets in which all the students 
in a building are in the magnet program for their total curriculum. Second, 
districts have developed school -within-a-school magnets where a portion of 
the building and the students are in a magnet curriculum. The third type is 
an add-on program that offers magnet theme courses for part of the day to 
some or all students in a building. Fourth, some districts have developed 
magnet center programs that offer magnet theme courses on a part-time basis 
to students from several different schools. 

At each school level, total schools are more' prevalent than any of the 
other magnet organizational types, accounting for 63 percent of the elementary 
programs, 62 percent of the middle/j unior high programs, 61 percent of the 
senior high programs and 63 percent of all school levels of magnets. 

School -within-a -school programs are the second most implemented, repre- 
senting 21 percent of all organization types, followed by magnet centers (11 
percent) and add-on programs (5 percent). 
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"" v Bxhlbit II .6 



0 


Type of 


Magnet School 


or program 




Grade . Level 














* 




Srade Level 


Total 
School 


School 
School 


Add-on 
Program 


Magnet 
Center. 


Total 


Elementary 


it * 

91 (63) 


i± * 

Tf ^ 

27 (19) 


# 
9 


% 

(6) 


# % 
15 (10) 


# % 
145 (100) 


!4id/Jr. High 


16 (62) 


8 (31) 


1 


(4) 


1 (4) 


26 (100) 


Sigh School 


28 (61) 


10 (22) 


1 


(2) 


7 (15) 


46 (100) 


TOT AIi 


135 (63) 


45 (21) 


11 


(5) 


23 (11) 


214 (100) 


Note : The type 


was not specified for 41 


schools 









School-within-a-school, programs represent approximately 30% of the 
total school programs at the elementary level, 50% at the middle/ junior high 
level and 35% at the senior high level. 
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APPENDIX III 
QUALITY OF EDUCATION 



Contents 



1. 


last of 


School 




Exhibit 


III.l: 


3 . 


Exhibit 


III. 2: 


4. 


Exhibit 


111,3 : 


5. 


Exhibit 


III. 4 : 


6. 


Exhibit 


III. 5: 



Quality , 
SchooV Level Multiple Regression 

7. Notes on Methods of Analysis 

8. Notes on the Quality of Education (or QED) Scale 
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List of School Variables 



Outcomes 'J* 

39. QED (Quality Education): Sum of. observational ratings across 
5 scales (Activity Rate, Interaction Rate, Sentiment Rate, 
Congruence; Realized Resources) describing various aspects of 
quality education. . 

40. Activity^Rate: Sum of observational ratings across 5 items 
(each rated 1-10) describing behavior among both students 
and staff, both curricular and extracurricular. 

41. Interaction Rate: Sum of observational ratings across 3 
items (each rated 1-10) describing student-student, staff- 
student, and staff-staff proportion of opportunities taken to 
interact.. . 

42. Sentiment Rate: Sum of observational ^ratings across 4 items 
(each rated 1-10) describing opportunities taken- to contribute 
to helping other members of school community. 

43. . Congruence: Sum of observational ratings across 5 items 

(each rated 1-10) describing consistency between stated 
program goals and actual program operations. . 

44. Realized Resources: Sum of observational ratings across 5 
items (each rated 1-10) describing degree to which both 
material and symbolic features of campus and program are fully 
utilized. 

45. Reading Achievement:* (School reading score) - (district 
reading score). Constant of 22 added. 

46. Math Achievement:* (School math score) - (district math 
score). Constant of 22 v ~added. 

38. QI (Quality Integration): . Sum of observational ratings 

across 3 scales (demographic , organizational , and segregation) 
describing various aspects of, quality integration. 



* Tests, metrics, time of testing, and grades tested varied 

widely across districts. However, in all cases, these factors 
~~~~ core comparable between school and district within district. 
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List of -School Variables V =.;: ;; 
- (continued) if' ;; 

■ ■ • .%j,t ' ■ ' - ' 

Demographic Indicators ( 1982-1983 School Year) ' 





Grades Served: Elementary 1; middle 2 


; high 3; other 4. % 


49. 


Enrollment.* 




50. 


Number of years a magnet. 






Percentaae of white students enrolled. 


.: ' ..... 




Percentage of black students enrolled. 




53. 


Percentage of other minority students 


enrolled. 


54. ; 


Percentage of white staff iri magnet.** 




55. 


- Percentage of black staff in magnet. 




,56. 


Percentage of other minority staff in 


magnet. 


57. 


Percentage: of total school staff that 


is magnet core staff. 


58. 


Staff /student ratio in magnet. 





* All enrollment is enrollment in magnet . 

** All staff measures include both teaching and administrative 
personnel. - >: / 
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List of School Variables 
(continued) 



Treatment Indicators* 

37. Program Type (i*e. ,. whole or part magnet) : full-time 1; 

full-time within a school 2; part time within . a, school 3. _. .//; ; J 

59. Theme of Magnet: Arts (incuding communications) 1; Sciences 
(including math and computers ) 2 ; Business 3?; Social Studies 
(e.g., law, foreign language, international studies) 4? 
Industrial/HeaXth/Other Occupations 5; General Academic ■ 
Bnphasis (e.g., college prepT honors, traditional and funda- 
mental schools, alternative schools) 6? Combinations (e.g. , 
Academics and the Arts, Academics and Career Exploration) 7 ; 
Other 8 . 

48.- Degree of Selectivity in Admissions; From 15 == reliance, on 
some combination of tests , grades, references, and behavior 
indicators for admission, does not host special' needs students, 
and remands to sending school for failure to maintain grade/ 
behavior standards, to 3 = admissions by lottery, hosts 
special needs students, and does not remand. 

61,- Definitenes's ; From 100 = theme, curriculum, teaching methods, 
and staff suitability strongly coordinated to form highly 
coherent educational programs with strong identity , to 0 = poor 
coordination of theme, etc., very fragmented educational 
program with little coherence and identity. 

63. Special Treatment Accorded Magnet by District Administration: 
From 100 = permission, to depart from rules, regulations, 
conventions of district with regard to budget/financial 
support, extra-curricular activities, educational program, 
- code of discipline, parent relations, transfer/remand policies, 
access to administration and board, attainment of materials and 
supplies, access to special attention/political support, etc, 
to 0 = no permission to depart, treated no differently than ~ 
regular school. - 



* For purposes of readibility, variables are referred to in the 
text and tables by the underlined word or phrase. .For example, 
the variable "theme of magnet" is referred to as "theme." t; 
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List of School Variables 



(continued) 

65. Adequacy ^|. ^yaicai Plant , Equipment / and Materials for ' 
Prograai From 100 = fully adequate, to 0 ■ inadequate^ 

.to point off inability to implement program. 

67 . Principal Qualify ; From 100 = exceptionally capable 

administrator/leader who exercises extraordinary enter- 
preneurial drive and skills^ in building school, to 0 = very 
poor, principal who . exercises no leadership and only minimal 
administrative skills. 

69. Reputed Educational Rigor of Magnet Program in Comparison 

with Regular Schools in District: More rigorous 1; not more 
rigorous 0 . , 

71. Discrepancy of Implemented Magnet Program from its Thematic 

Construct (i.e./ extent to which magnet is not what it claims 
to be thematically) : From 100 = maximum discrepancy between 
thematic assertion and implemented reality to 0 = maximum 
congruence; 



Costs 


* ... 


72., 


Cost per pupil. 


73. 


to 

Salary cost per classroom teacher. 


74. 


Personnel costs per pupil . 


-75. 


Non-personnel costs per pupil . 


76. 


Pupil transportation cost per pupil. 







Definition/construction of all cost variables is discussed 
in Chapter V and Appendix V. 
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':'/.;/• ' ■; Exhibit III. 1- " -r'S').:: 

' . . • ' Descriptive Summary of school Variables 

Variables Mean / S.D. Minimum Maximum = r 



Outcomes . — : 1 ....... 



39. _ 


QED (Quality Education) 


68.31 ' 


13.63 


32- ; ; 


92 


40. 


Activity Rate 


67.36 


;16.45 


20 


• 98 


41. 


Interaction Kate 

* 


72.62 


,15.50 


33 \ 


100 < 


42. 


Sentiment Rate 


71.89 


16.32 • 


28 


100: 


43. 


Congruence 


66.11 


19.78 


10 


100 


44 V 


Realized Resources 


62.00 


22.25 


0 


100 


45. 


Reading Achievement* 


34.78 


16.59 


13 


.66 


46. 


Math Achievement* 


33.25 


17.18 


0 


69 


38. 


QI (Quality Integration) 


64.73 


11.94 ' 


32 


87 


Demographic 










36. 


Grades served 


2.98 


0.89 


1 ' ' 


4 


49. 


Enrollment 


571.82 


426.87^ 


51 ' 


1670 


50. 


Number of Years a Magnet 

■ -- x V; ; * 


4.98 


2.73 


1 \ 


12 


51. 


% Whites Enrolled"""* 


54.98 


17.88 


. 21 


98 


52. 


% Blacks Enrolled 


37.16 


16.15* 


" 1 


: 79 


53. 


% Other Minority Enrolled 


7.84.. 


12.12 \ 


0 


59 


54. 


% White Staff 


75.47 


15.71 


31 


100 


55. 


% Black Staff 


20.49 


14.45 


0 


52 


56. 


% Other Minority staff 


3.16 


6.22 


0 


25 


57.. 


% Total School Staff that is 


67.22 


47.21 


1 


100 




Magnet Core Staff 










58. 


Staff/Student Ratio in Magnet 


22.91 


16.06 


6 


75 



* For variables 45~"and 46, Reading Achievement and Math Achievement, N = 32. For 
all other Outcome, Demographic, and Treatment variables, N = 45. 
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.. Exhibit 111,1 

Descriptive Summary of School Variables 
(continued) ^ 



Variables 

Treatment 

37. Program Type 
59 Theme 

48. Selectivity 

61. Definiteness 

63 . Special Treatment 

65. Plant, Equipment, Materials 

67. Principal Quality 

69. Rigor 

71. Discrepancy \_ 



Mean 



1.64 
4.73 
8.87 
70.62 
"59.02 
77.98 
61.71 
0.49 
36.64 



S . D • T : ~-r—*v Minimum 



0.86 
2.40 
3.56 
29-95 
31.63 
24.72 
24-96 
0-51 
36.69 



1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
5 
20 
0 
0 



Maximum 



.;. 3 
8 

_15 
100 
100 
10 0 
100 

1 

100 



Costs * 

72. Cost per Pupil 

73 « Salary Cost per Classroom 
Teacher 

74. Personnel Costs per Pupil - 

75. Non-Personnel Costs per Pupil 

76. Pupil Transport Costs per Pupil 



277.26 
2349.18 



183.26 
94.87 
18.83 



86-33 
682-70 

63-31 
59-24 
13-84 



147 
1371' 

59 
21 
2 



485 
4189 

301 
262 
51 



* N = 23 for all costs variables. (Data were unavailable on 22 schools.) 
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: Exhibit III. 2 
Correlation Matrix of Magnet School variables * 



Outcomes 



Demographic 





Variable 3C| 40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


3a 


36 


49 


50 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


37 


59 


48 


61 


63 


65 


67 


69 


71 


72 


73 


74 


75 


76 


| Outcomes ' || 


39 


QED (Quality Education) | ,ei 




.61 


.59 


.73 


.34 


.39 


.62 


























-.32 




.43 


.55 




.56 




-.49 












40 


Activity Rate 




.75 


.38 


.35 


30 


36 


3a 






























.44 


.42 




.52 


.34 


-.41 












41 


Interaction Rate 


.44 


.58 


.40 


.39 


.39 


.41 




















.29 


-.34 


.33 


-37 




.29 


.57 




.46 




-26 












42 


Sentiment Rate,; 




.32 


.46 




.33 


37 






-21 
























J8 


.43 


.26 


.46 




-.33 








.39 




43 


Congruence 


.28 


.33 


.40 


.26 


























"32 




.28 


.47 




33 




"41 






.39 






44 


Realized Resources (E) 






.40 




-.30 






















-33 






.34 




.32 




-.29 












45 


Reading Achievement 


.94 


.4-1 










.29 


i3S 
















.52 


.35 


.44 




.56 


.37 






.44 


■Tr 






46 


Math Achievement 


.4 3 












-.36 
















.52 


.38 


.45 




.54 


.41 














38 


QI (Quality Integration) 








-.34 


.36 




















.33 


.48 




.54 




■-37 












| Demographic j 


36 


Grades Served 




• 35 




























-30 










.50 


.46 


:&o 




49 


Enrollment 












.27 




30 




-.49 


















^3 




740 


:37 




50 


Number of Years a Magnet 


















i 
























-48 




51 


% White Students ... 




-.75 


-48 






























\38 










52 


% Black Students 




.28 


.31 




.40 




-47 




























53 


% Other Minority Students 




-JO 


.44 






.28 




_ .44 














37 


A2 


.43 






54 


% White Staff — 




'.84 




-.42 




.43 




















38 


.41 




.49 


55 


% Black Staff 


-.25 


.41 




-46 




















-.62 


-.42 




■50 


56 


% Other Minority Staff - 






















-25 






.45 


.46 






57 


\ Staff Magnet Core 


-33 


-.94 










-.31 


.30 


-41 














58 


Staff/Student Ratio 




.57 












-32 
















hi 

I 
ht 

"3 
9) 
u 


27 


Program Type 






-33 






.31 


-as 


.31 














59 


Theme 


























48 


Selectivity 








.48 


.30 














61 


Oefiniteness - 


.49 


.34 


.49 


.34 


-.73 












63 


Special Treatment 




.33|.44 


.27 


-40 












65 


Plant, Equipment and Materials | 


.30 


-.33 








.34 




67 


Principal Quality 




-.34 


.39 










69 


Rigor 














71 


Discrepancy ' 












) Costs . | 


72 


Cost per Pupil 




.39 


.73 


.68 




73 


Salary Cost per Classroom Teacher 




.71 






74 


Personnel Costs per Pupil 






75 


Non -personnel Costs per Pupil 






76 


Pupil Transportation Cost per Pupil 



Treatment 



Pearson r's shown are .25 or more, with p £. .05. N ■ 4 5 for all variables except: 45-46 (n - 
correlations are computed on the minimum N available (e.g;, 48 with 39, N - 45; 48 with 46, n 



32): 72-76 (N - 23). All 
• 32; 48 with 72, N ■ 23). 
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Zxhibit IIX.3 
QEO Seal* Scora a and Achiavaaant Scala Scoraa 



: District 


School ' 


Activity 
. Rita 


Infr- 
action 
Rata 


SantiAant 
Rata 


Congruanca 


Rvalixad 
Rftourcaa 


QED 


Rta&ing .'; 
Achiavaaant 
: " Scala Scora - 


Math 
Achiavaaant . 
' scala Scora ': 


Sunahina City 


Carpantar 

Xatnnora 

Grabla 


98 
40 
84 


100 
70 
97 


90 
90 

90. 


100 
60 
80 


65 
100 
80 


■ '91; 
70 
85 


14 

27 


; 16° :• 

' 14 


HlcStown - 


Advanca c 
Plaina c 
Out land 


72 
60 
80 


73 
77 
87 


70 
88 
83 


60 

" 62 "' 
78 


53 

"' 68 

'•' 63 . .,. 


. 65 
74 
78 


66 
51 

66 


66 

* . 48 /" 
' 69 ■ 


Clay city 


tlaora C 

Graan 

Hajtim 


60 
68 
90 


90 
100 
73 


73 
65 
78 


68 

70 
52 


78 
65 
18 


76 
72 
62 


■ '39. 

44„.. ' , '* 


48 

52 


Rivarto*n 


Hllaon C 

Staqa 

Playara 


78 
90 
86 


90 
93 
73 


• 85 
88 
78 


84 

90 
' 84 


70 
93 
85 


81 
91 
82 


HA 
NA 
MA 


MA 

; na 

■ MA . 7; 


foundry City 


Dancar 
Achiavar~~ ~ 
Tratal 


70 
76 
60 


. 90 . 
63 
60 


73 
63 
48 


46 
74 
68 


60 
70 
0 


66 
70 
48 


40 
66 
43 


30 
60 
35 


Regional City 


Karahland 

Littla 

Ravar 


73 
72 
80 


87 
87 
90 


90 
85 
85 


90 
84 
80 


68 ".. 
63 ~~ 
50 


... 81 
"" 78 
77 


56 
52 
61 


•.'50 ' 

; • 49 

58 ''■ ' '" 


tvargraan 


Madison* 

Nathan* 

Opan 


68 
70 
60 


67 
70 
80 


65 
75 
63 


64 

78 
55 


58 

"* 70 
B5 


64 

73 
68 


34 •. ' ■ 
" 21 

21 v *> 


'34 ; ' 
17 


Scaaltown 


Tolaan 
Ooraay 
Foraat 


43 

60 
58 


67 
67 
60 


48 

73 
68 


62 
60 
78 


45 

53 
43 


53 
62 
62 


■ 25 - 
25 
22 


23 

, 23 

' 22 ./> '■ 


V«llay City 


Uniar* . 

P«tara 

CraaCiva 


66 

90 " 
63 


63 
33 
77 


73 
93 
SO 


78 
10 
78 


80 
90 
85 


73 
88 
70 


NA 
NA 
NA 


MA 

. HA' ; 
MA 


MUlvilla 


Btlnaa 

Portar 
Donaldson 


" 70 
66 
92 


57 
70 
87 


7B 
70 
93 


84 
46 

95 


48 
30 
93 


69 
56 
92 


NA 

23 

24 ■ 


NA ' 

23 , 

23 


Siatar City 


Cranita' 

Bathal 

D«vay 


74 

62 
73 


60 
77 
87 


68 
80 
80 


73 
64 
85 


75 
58 
75 


71 
67 
80 


24 
42 

■ 30 


21 

.. . 34 - • 

31 


St*tvill« 


Starrllla* 
Lincoln a 
Urriat 


72 
52 

' 50 


63 
SO 

. 63 • 


•78 

as 

58 


78 
50 
68 


75 
28 
38 


74 

S3 
55 


, : < ■ 


\> . 


Paradlaa 


Pro<JTOBBiV« 

Patton 
Jaffarron 


20 
54 

30 


60 
57 
SO 


28 
58 
33 


18 
48 
66 


SO 
38 
25 


32 
51 
43 


18 
22 

. • 24 • . ; 


0 ■"' 
25 
27 


Old port 


Trada 

Harbor 
*rta c 


72 - 
SO 


63 
73 
90 


75 
55 
100 


25 
56 
64 


58 
78 
90 


59 
61 
81 


NA 
NA 
NA 


NA 
HA 

NA '-• 


<C#ntarrUl« 


D*vinci a 
Jackson* 
,Sunaat c 


48 
74 
48 


' 70 
67 
40 


SO 
68 
48 


84 
48 

30 


SO 
65 
28 


67 
64 

39 


NA 
NA 
NA 


NA 

. MA • 



Part-tl»« program within a achool. 

b ■ . ' ' ' 

«*gnat prograsi acoraa vara not available Tha raportad acora la for that antira achool. Banca, caution amat ba qtivj in 
interpreting thla acora, for tha aagnat program My aarva only a email portion of tha achool*a atudanta. 

C fUH-tl*« program within a achool. 
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Exhibit III. 4 

Cross-Tabulations, Selectivity by Educational Quality 



QED vs. Selectivity 



QED £68 QED > 68 



Selectivity 


Index < 


15 


21 


18 


Selectivity 


Index = 


15 


o ..... 


~. 6 








21 


24 



39 
6 
45 



$ = .37 
<*> max = .46 



Reading Achievement Scale vs. Selectivity 



Reading Reading 
Achievement Achievement 



Scale 
< 35 



Scale 
> 35 



Selectivity _ 


Index. 


<_15 ... 


19 


8 


Selectivity 


Index 


- 15 


0 


5 








19 


13 



27 
5 

32 



(|> m .52 

<t> max = . 52 

•>_■■. 

(The figures and the test for the math achievement scale Scores me 
identical. ) 



Reading Achievement Scale vs« Selectivity 



Reading Reading 

Achievement Achievement 

Scale Scale ' 

- ±25 > 35 



Selectivity Index < 12 
Selectivity Index j> 12 



16 


7 


3 


6 



23 
9 

32 



19 13 

,y'.k * - .33 /; 

; ; ;V <f> max = .76 

(Again, the figures and the test ior the math achievement scale 
scores are identical.) 
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Exhibit III. 5 
School Level Multiple Regression Results 



A. QED (39) 



Regressed 


on : Def initeness (61) 

Special Treatment (63) 
Principal Quality (67) 




Variable 


Multiple R Beta N - 


45 


61 
63 
67 


.42714 .07270 
.58176 .35373 
.65886 -36902 




Reading Achievement Scale (45) 




Regressed 


on: Selectivity (48) 
Def initeness (61) 
Special Treatment .T63) 
Principal Quality (67) 




Variable 


Multiple R Beta N - 


32 


48 
61 
63 
67 


.52241 .36813 
.56168 : -.00850 
.63702 .28088 
.64871 .19159 




Math Achievement Scale (46) 




Regressed 


on: Selectivity (48) 
Def initeness ( 61 ) 
Special Treatment (63) 
Principal Quality (67) 




Variable 


Multiple R Beta N * 


32 


48 
61 
63 
67 


.51811 .38432 
.57082 .04091 
.64220 .29853 
.64741 .12805 
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r - NOTES ON METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

The chapter on magnets and educational quality relies on a 
blend of qualitative with quantitative modes of ^Analysis. The 
questions treated were distilled from a thorough review of the 
magnet_literature, the 1981-1982 pilot study, and suggestions from 
advisory panelists, the Project Officer; and colleagues. They are 
not hypotheses in any formal sense and some are amenable to one mode 
and some to another mode of analysis. « 

The quantitative mode was limited severely by the government's 
decision to cut our original research design in half, eliminating 
the sampling of non-magnet systems and schools. Our comparisons are 
thus confined to differences between magnet programs and schools/ 
although we have some data from each system on its non-magnets to 
aid comparisons. With a few exceptions, data collection was pre- 
planned carefully to enable the quantification of variables. The 
exceptions include our ratings of qualitative field reports in the 
data preparation stage on such things as comparative rigor of magnet 
programs. 

The special strength of the analytical blend used comes from 
the fact that the import of statistically identified relationships 
between variables can be examined in depth by recourse to the field 



i 
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reports and that the field reports themselves led us to try to 
quantify certain concepts in the^ .course of data preparation. The 
weakness of the blend is a kind of corrollary to this strength: 
greater confidence in -the "findings" than may be warranted tends to 
grow up from the power of movement back and forth between measures 
and field reports. Researchers who read this chapter will understand 
that the techniques of correlation and multiple regression are used 
here on samples of 32 and 45. They are intended more as tools for 
ordering multivariate analysis in this study than as coefficients 
that have significance for generalizing from the samples to universes 
of school systems and schools. 

These caveats do not signify a drawing back from responsibility - 
for our announced findings, however . Hie field reports were care- 
fully prepared by trained data collectors. The teams came from two 
separate research organizations , providing a kind of intramural 
device for gauging reliability by "split-half" procedures. Moreover , 
our most vulnerable measures "held up" in the analysis. The QED 
scale, composed of separate team ratings of 23 complicated facets of 
in-school educational processes, was refined by eliminating 2 facets 
from the reports. It and the QI scale, developed in the same way, 
fit into the larger multivariate pattern of harder and softer 
measures in logical and expected ways. The 'two scales support 
our original aim, which was to learn whether 'quasi- ethnographic 
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observations taken during brief visits could become indicative of 
trends and relationships. The note which follows presents the QED 
scale and its refinement because it has many future uses. 
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• NOTES ON THE QUALITY EDUCATION (OR QED) SCALE 

1. Development and Use 

The items to be rated are .reproduced on the following two 
pages. They were developed on the basis of fie Id 'experience in the 
pilot study and from a review of effective schools research.* 

Each of the five subscales was intended to measure a facet of 
education treatment quality, in ways described operationally on the 
chart, below. After a day of observing and interviewing in a school, 
each of three field researchers filled out the chart independently, 

prior to discussion. The team then matched ratings and reached a 

i 

team rating by consensus on each item. This allowed a pooling 
of observations which compensated for behavior witnessed by one 
researcher and not by others. Congruence was high on most items. 
Where it was lowest across 45 charts, the item was deleted, as 
described below. 

2. Final Scoring Procedures for QED Scale Scores 

a. All five subscales were retained. 

b. •Items 3 and 4 on subscale B were deleted because of 
field use experience and empty or Don't Know cells. 



* For examples of the latter,., see William Bickel (ed.), "Effective 
Schools," Educational Researcher 12(4): April 1983. 
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School Name 



Grades Served 

Type of Magnet: Part 
Whole 



DATE: 

DATA SOURCE: 
TEAM MEMBER: 



CHART 19 
Education Treatment Quality 
Rate from 1 (Low) to 10 (High) : 

A. Activity Rate : observational rating of task-based behavior ongoing 
among both students and staff, both curricular and extracurricular 

1. -.Proportion of students taking more than minimal course load 

(in # of items or difficulty level vs. district) 

2. Proportion active in extracurricular activitiies 

3. Number of current announcements of events on bulletin boards 

4. Proportion of faculty stays on campus beyond formal end of classes 

5. Level of educational activity observed in classes in session 



B # Interaction Rate : observational rating of student-student, staff - 

student, and staff-staff and non-staff-student proportion of opportuni 
ties taken to interact 

1. Student-student sociability on campus, out of classroom 

2. Quality of staff -student interaction on campus, in classrooms, 
P's office, guidance office, cafeteria, gym (education- 
related vs. other) 

3. Frequency of staff-staff dialogue on program matters _ 

4. Admin-teachers 1 frequency of oral interaction. 

5. Frequency of parents, other volunteers on campus to share help 
in program (according to staff and parents) 

Sentiment Rate : observational rating of opportunities taken to * 
contribute to helping other members of school community 

1. Availability and appropriateness of academic services, formal 
— ~ and informal, from tutorial to remedial to counseling 

2. Student access to equipment (e.g., drama, music, computers, 
" ~ science, language lab) when desired/interested 

3. - Affection expressed for school community / 

4. Provision, of recognition, appreciation of student growth or. 
level of effort 
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CHART 19 
(continued) 
Education Treatment Quality 



Congruence of Tasks with Mission ; observational rating of the 
consistency between stated program goals and the actual program 
operations 

1. Opportunities to try out, perform roles learned (e.g., learning 
through doing) 

2. Staff statements about their sense of congruence of goals and 
means 

3. Intramural competition based on the theme 

4. Same as 3, but extramural 

5. Reputation of program based on study activities and learning 
which are consistent with theme and goals 

Extent of Realized Resources : observational rating of degree to which 
both material and symbolic features of campus and program are fully 
utilized 

1. Level of ingenuity in multiple usages for space 

2. Staff advocacy for allocation of needed resources from district 
and outside district 

3.. Cross-group, cross-grade opportunities in schedule design 

for student self-actualization, tryout and advanced learning 

4. Support for student arid staff initiatives to vary routines/ 
try new learnings 
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c. Thus, the usable scale comprised 21 items: A, items 
1-5; B, items 1, 2 and 5; C, items 1-4? D, items 1-5; and E, items 
1-4. . 

d. school scale scores were computed by adding up item 
ratings and dividing by the number of items. The product was then 
divided by the hypothetical maximum possible score to get -a percent- 
age. For example, Millville's Donaldson got a sum of 184 on 20 items 
(with one item rated as NA) • The maximum possible for Donaldson is 
200. Hence,' the school score is .92. ■ 

e. District scale scores were computed by adding the three 
school scores and dividing by hypothetical maximum possible for the 
district. Hence, Millville has a combined or summed score of ( 184 
+ 144 + 117) = (445 620) [given Donaldson's one NA item, which 

drops 10 points off the hypothetical maximum] = .72. 

■ t ... 

_3 Interpretation 

We believe the QED measures observable features of a schools 
tendency to; ■ 

• Encourage students and staff towards "on-task" educational 
activity. 

• Engage students and staff in the larger life of the 
school,, community . 

• Nurture interaction and communication among and between 
students, staff, and teachers. 

• Provide opportunities for students to secure assistance 
they may need for learning. 
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• Recognize and thereby encourage student growth, 

• Create a sense of shared community that centers around the 
tasks of learning* 

• Forge a strong identity and ethos that is rooted in daily 
activities and expressions of school goals and aims. 

• Convey school goals and expectations to all students and 
staff. 

• Provide opportunities for students to learn thx°tfgh doing, 
to try out their "learnings." 

• Make full and creative use of material and symbolic 
features of campus and program to promote learning an3 
cones iveness. 

A magnet with a high score was posited to be one whe££ students 
and staff were actively engaged in learning and community~£\iilding 
tasks; administrators, teachers, and students interacted and communi 
cated with each other, and not just in the classroom; staff and 
students shared and expressed a sense of community; daily activities 
were consistent with the stated goals .and aims of the program; and 
resources (both symbolic, and material) were fully utilized' (The 
construct validity of the scale is supported by the pattern of 
QED score correlations ,with other dependent variables and v*itft 
relevant treatment or organizational variables. The reliability 
of the scale is suggested by the fact that the ratings we^ made 
independently by teams from the two firms of Lowry and Aht/ yet the 
resulting distributive array is stable (see Exhibit III. 1) and corre- 
lates with strictly objective arrays from documentary data* (The two 
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sets of teams were conjointly trained in use of the QED and two 
Lowry team members joined- Abt t earns on the visits to two sites. 
We are especially encouraged by the QED and the Ql rating 

scales- because they both suggest that reasonably sturdy observations 

\ * 
of comp]{ex^e vents within schools can be made by well prepared 

field researchers. These cannot equal more rigorously formulated 

data, to be sure, but classroom interaction .and ethnographic measures 

take many months to record and become prohibitively expensive to 

implement, we believe we have located a fertile middle ground 

between survey responses of teachers or students and costly social 

psychological or ethnomethodological approaches. 
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SITE VISIT REPORTS ILLUSTRATE FACTORS IN THE SUCCESS OF MAGNETS 
WITH HIGH EDUCATIONAL QUALITY \ 

In the following portion of Appendix III, we have focused on 

four of the 10 schools (in the sample of 45) that had scores on 

the QED between 80 and 90, contrasted with an average of 68. And, 

we have examined the case data on three of the. schools with QED 

scores of less than 55. Ihese seven constitute exceptional schools 

Our aim is to illuminate the ways in which magnets succeed or fail 

in the task of creating and maintaining a high quality educational 

environment. 

A. Donaldson Secondary in Millville Excels Through an Entre- 
preneurial Principal and High Coherence of the Theme, 
Staff and Program Identity . 

Donaldson Secondary is in its second' year as a fine arts mag- 
net for grades 5-9. It serves 375 students, and offers courses in 
music, theatre, and visual arts in addition to the standard dis- 
trict curriculum "for the middle/junior high grades. It has the 
highest QED- score of our sample. 

Donaldson's selectivity primarily involves self -selection 
according to the theme: it requires a very basic audition and 
applicants are interviewed to determine interest in the arts . 
Further, a C average and good conduct and attendance records are 
required for admission. 

Donaldson has had some problems in securing support and "spe- 
cial treatment, " chief ly from the school board. The board is very 
conservative both educationally and fiscally, and has been 
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ambivalent about supporting something as innovative (for this dis- 
trict) as an arts program. (The board also had concerns initially 
about the ability of. an arts theme to draw support from black as 
well as white parents. These were allayed during the first year, 
when the school drew enthusiastic response from blacks.) This has 
translated into facility problems for the school: the physical 
plant is in poor condition and does not have adequate rehearsal or 
studio s'pace. *' In spite of-board resistance, the district adminis- 
tration has supported the school, and has made strong and continu- 
ing efforts to win the board over. 

This sag in "special treatment" for Donaldson has been of f set 
by two factors: (1) enthusiastic support from parents from the 
beginning; and (2) an exceptional principal. The principal, a woman 
of high driver energy, and entrepreneurial ability, was the key 
actor in bringing magnets to Millville. Prior to becoming principal 
at Donaldson, she served as ESAA project director for the district.. 
Under her leadership and with a push from the federal court, Mill- 
ville adopted magnet schools. As ESAA director, she led the planning 
effort for all of Millville ! s magnets. She currently serves a dual 
role as Magnet Director for the district and principal of Donaldson. 
As a result of her high visibility, she' is able to offset the ■.' 
board's lack r of support by reaching out directly to parents. And, 
she long ago earned' the £ull support of the superintendent and other 
top administrators. 

The Donaldson principal has a strong vision of what the school 
should be. She has been allowed to hand-pick her staff, selecting. 




faculty who share this vision and are willing to work hard to make 
it a reality. She sought teachers with a fine arts background 
or high interest in the arts, even for the academic areas. In 
addition, she secured the support of the board and special permission 
from the state department of education to hire professional artists- 
and specialists from the community, 

t 

While it has a strong and definite identity, Donaldson is still 
working out some conflicts along these lines. As in man^ arts 
magnets, the faculty is made up of three types of teach' 1) 
those who teach the standard academic curriculum; 2) tho v \- *v v o teach 
the arts curriculum but are professional educators; and 3) profes- 
sional artists and performers who teach performance courses » Whi le 
all Donaldson staff are enthusiastically committed to its arts 
theme and struggle to maintain flexibility and communication, there • 
are natural divergences of interests and priorities across the three 
groups. Tensions sometimes arise. Most particularly, a firm : 
consensus about the proper balance between the arts and academics ... 
has not yet developed, and there is some conflict over whether ' 
Donaldson is a fine arts specialty school with academics, or an 
academic school with a fine arts emphasis. Faculty and staff are 
aware of this tension, and tend "to view it as a normal part of "the 
shake-down period.". • 
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B. Stage* Secondary in Riverbown Has Received Strong. District 
Leadership, and Benefitted from a Highly Resourceful and 
Committed Principal and Staff 

Stage is in its tenth year as an outstanding creative 
and performing arts magnet for grades 4-12. It serves 1,053 stu- 
dents, and, in addition to the standard district curriculum for the 
grades it serves, offers courses in 'visual arts, dance, drama, 
creative writing, music (vocal, instrumental, composition) , music 
theater, and fine arts. It has the second highest QED Score in our 
sample. (Achievement data were not available.) 

Student admission to Stage is moderately selective. 
Auditions are required, but no other criteria are applied for 
admissions. However, in order to remain at Stage, a student must 
maintain high attendance and grades above a C in the arts areas. 

Stage began with the full support of the district administration 
and board, and has received substantial "special treatment" through- 
out its history. In fact, Stage Is the brainchild of * a former 
superintendent, himself a strong leader with deep commitments to 
integration and educational innovation. However, because of River- 
town's longstanding financial problems , this special treatment has 
been more a matter of providing key political and "administrative 
res ourrces— particularly a series of critical "exceptions" from 
district norms and policies— than a matter of providing dollars. 

For instance, the former superintendent provided direct leader- V 
Si:j.p in designing, planning and beginning the school. His initial 
c'vjice for Stage's principal was a capable administrator-with no 
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arts background. The superintendent sought to balance this weakness 
by creating the day-to-day .leadership position of Artistic Director 
for a well known arts teacher with strong leadership and entrepren- 
eurial abilities. Although this teacher did not have the proper 
administrative credentials , the administration and board waived this 
technicality. 

The arts teacher was instrumental in establishing Stage. He is 
now in his eighth year as its principal, and has built a solid track 
record as an exceptionally strong, dynamic, and entrepreneurial 
leader. In fact, his leadership has countered the failure of the 
district to provide a very critical part of "special treatment": 
adequate ^funding. . 

- Throughout its history, Stage has labored under severe financial 
constraints. From the beginning, the school was very' depend egt_jijjon 
support and contributions from parents and the " creativity" of* the 
staff in acquiring musical instruments and other materials and 
equipment. The principal, beginning when he was Artistic Director, 
painstakingly nurtured this outside support and developed it into a 
non-profit parent/business/community organization. This organization 
provides an extraordinary level of support for Stage, financial and ' 
otherwise! 1 For example, this group has raised afl$ made substantial 
money contributions, purchased and donated musical* instruments , and 
paid for significant rennovation to the building. The group also 
pays all or part of the salaries of several staff. This enables the 
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principal to supplement his^dts^trict-provided teacheiT staff, and, 
most importantly, to "get around" certain technical constraints 
(e.g., certification requirements, which artists and performers 
usually do not meet). 

The leadership strength of the principal extends to curriculum 
instruction. With the support of district administration, he 
fcss been able to handpick Stage's staff. This is no small "special 
treatment, " for Rivertown is heavily unionized and has been rocked 
with declining enrollment and teacher surpluses during the past 
several years. Stage teachers are protected by the district adminis 
tration from layoff or surplusing, however. Further, unlike other 
principals, the Stage principal is not required to hire surplused 
-teachers: he has been allowed to hire and replace faculty based 
strictly on their "fit" with Stage's theme and goals. 

This has enabled Stage to develop a strong, coherent identify 
as an arts school, with primacy given to the arts. This plays out 
in two major ways. First, arts teachers (and professional artists) 
are expected to take the lead at Stage: academic teachers are 
expected to come alongside. While there continues to be tension 
around this issue, academic teachers frequently draw on upcoming 
arts activities for their own classrooms and everyone works to 
maintain flexibility and communications- Second, everyone is 
expected to get involved in arts productions and activities, often 
spending evenings and weekends selling tickets or making sets. In 
sum, staff and students at Stage have a strong sense of what is 
expected, and what the school is all about. 
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Co Peters High in Valley City Has Succeeded Due to the Inno- 
vative, Energetic Principal/ the Highly Po stive Program 
Identity and Coherence With Staff Goals and Talents 

Peters High is a part-time magnet program within a large high 
school. The Peters magnet serves 278 students' in T grades 9-12, and 
is in its fourth year of operation. It offers two themes: 1) Army 
Junior ROTC; and 2) Law S Public Service. She first, JROTC, is the 
major offering, serving 88 percent of the magnet students.- She Law 
& Public Service program has just begun, and currently serves- only 
ninth graders, but is expected to expand annually. Uiese programs 
are taken as electives in the regular high school curriculum offered 
• by the host high school. The. .Peters magnet program has the fourth 
highest QED score in the sample. (Achievement data were not avail-' 
able. ) " Veters'also scores high on the QI index. Its desegregative 
properties are discussed in Chapter 4. 

Peters is only moderately selective for its magnets: appli- 
cants are screened for both JROTC and the Law & Public Service based 
on grades, attendance and conduct; however, no formal standard is 
set- — rather, seriously problematic students are rejected. In 
addition, applicants for the JROTC program must "pass" an interview 
with magnet staff, and' receive satisfactory recommendations from 
their parents. Finally, Law & Public Service students are expected 

- to maintain a B average in the program. 

•v. . > . 
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The Petfcrs magnet is essentially an island in the midst of a 
very "tough" school with a history of racial conflict (see Chapter 
4). It has received little support or special attention from the 
district, partly because it is so small and partly because the 
Valley City administration does not take a keen interest in any of 
its magnets. 

Rather, the Peters magnet is the creation of the Peters High 
School principal, who turned to the magnet notion as one of several 
strategies to help stabilize and restore the school. This principal, 
who is energetic and well-respected as a solid) innovative leader, 
took over the high school one year after a serious race riot. The 
JROTC program had been operating for one year also. Seizing the 
opportunity, the principal gained administration and board approval 
to "magnetize" the JROTC program. The JROTC staff, who were 
already in place, welcomed this move, for it gave the program even 
more "specialness". and identity. A few years later, the principal 
again took the initiative and recruited one of his regular social 
studies teachers to begin the Law & Public Service program. 

These small programs have become stable enclaves, where both 
black and white students get an opportunity to be a part of a highly 
visible, structured, and "definite" community. The magnet staff, 
while tiny, have very clear goals and visions of what their programs 
should be. These are shared by the principal and embraced by the 
students, who resonate to the sense of "specialness" that being part 
of the magnet carries. 
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D. Carpenter Secondary in Sunshine City has Educational Qual- 
ity From its High Interest Theme, Support From the Commu- 
nity and Commitment From Administation and Staff 

Carpenter Secondary in Sunshine City serves 625- students and is 
in its fifth year as a science/math/computer technology program for 
grades 7-12, In addition to standard courses in science and math, 
(and a strong regular academic curriculum), Carpenter offers 
courses in astronomy, space science, medical biology, finite math, 
analytic geometry, computer programming, Russian, and government in 
space. It is exceptionally well-equipped, and also provides students 
with numerous and varied special field trips to nearby universities 
and laboratories and a steady stream of high caliber guest speakers. 
Carpenter's QED score is equal to Stage's, and its students test 

considerably above the district average in reading and math. 

i 

Carpenter does not use formal academic criteria 'for admissions, 

nor does it have any attendance or conduct requirements; and it was 

rated "moderately selective." Applicants are admitted 
* * 

primarily on the basis of interest in and motivation to pursue the 
theme. However* applicants' academic achievement in science and 
math is reviewed to assess whether or not they can keep up with 
Carpenter's decidedly more rigorous curriculum in these areas. 

Carpenter's "def initeness"* is in significant part a function of 
its unique and extraordinarily rich 'curriculum, which extends 
the school out into' the "high tech" and scientific communities 
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that surround it. The curriculum was designed by nine subcommittees 
(each focusing on a particular implementation issue or substantive 
area) involving almost 100 people, over one-third of. whom were from 
the local scientific community and nearly one-half of whom were from 
outside the district. ^ 

A second source of Carpenter's high "definiteness " is the 
faculty and staff, several of whom have doctoral degrees. All staff 
and faculty applicants were screened by a panel of scientists, 
district administrators, and community representatives. And, 
faculty and staff are enthusiastically committed to making Carpenter 
into a "dream" science/math/computer magnet. 

Carpenter has received the highest levels of support and 
special treatment from the district administration since the earliest 
planning stages. For instance, the scope of authority given to the 
nine planning committees was without precedent in the district, and 
was delegated with the full support and participation of the adminis- 
tration. Further, the district has provided ample funds to equip 
laboratories and classrooms with the most up-to-date equipment. The 
school even has laser/holography apparatus.. 

Finally, Carpenter's principal is also very able and well- 
respected. He was selected for the position because of his record 
of leadership and innovation, and his experience in establishing 
other programs in the district. He is perhaps less of an entrepren* 
eur than some of our other highly ranked principals, and Carpenter 
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does not carry his personal "stamp" as several of the other magnets 
do. This is primarily due to two factors. First, Carpenter is the 

brainchild and product of the district administration and the larger 

i • - t 

scientific community? hence, "strong-man" leadership has: not been 

— •% . 

essential for its success* Second, Carpenter has a highly indepen- 
dent faculty, hand-picked for their scientific talents, their 
initiative and their vision of what Carpenter should be. The 
principal exercises a very appropriate leadership style for such a 
setting: he has established an extensive system of faculty commit- 
tees, and widely shares authority and responsibility for program 
development and school activities with his teachers and staff. 
E. Synthesis 

All four of these high QED schools illustrate the strong 
relationships among educational quality, definiteness, special 
treatment, and principal quality that we discussed earlier in this 
chapter. These relationships hold in spite of differences among 
these four schools in geographic location, size, theme, and the 
specifics of how the relationships themselves play out. 

Two, Carpenter and Stage, have. all three treatment elements in 
abundance. The other two sag in one key area — special treatment. 
However, this lack is offset by exceptional entrepreneurship on the 
part- of Donaldson's principal, and a combination of strong leadership 
by Peter's principal and the "ready-made" definiteness provided by 
the JROTC program* 
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SITE REPORTS ILLUSTRATE HOW SOME MAGNETS PRODUCE LOW EDUCATIONAL 
QUALITY 

We also examined the site reports on three schools with the 
lowest scores on the quality ratings to see what our field reports 
could tell us about the sources of their low educational quality, 

A. Progressive School in Paradise has Experienced Low District 
S upport, Poor Magnet Identity and Weak Leadership, 

Progressive School in Paradise originally began in the. early 
1970' s as a smally albeit highly visible, alternative education 
school for grades K-6. As is characteristic of, the alternative 
education model, during these early years Progressive focused on 
providing a relaxed and intimate atmosphere for teachers and 
students, student-initiated and centered learning and teaching, an 
"oDen" atmosphere, extensive parent and student participation in 
school governance and curriculum/instructional planning, and 
"counseling-oriented" discipline. In 1977, it was merged with 
another alternative school in the district, which was not an alter- 
native education model but rather an evening high school serving 
students who did not wish to attend during regular school hours. 
In sum, progressive has existed in its present form for six years. 
It serves 291 students in grades K-12, and struggles to offer the 
basic district curriculum for these grades. Progressive has the 
lowest QED score of our sample, and its high school students test 
substantially below the district average in reading and math. 

Progressive is a moderately selective school. There are 
no academic or behavioral entrance requirements, as such. However, 

. \ 'V ;:' . , 
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the school does remand students, particularly for behavior and 
social problems. And, it does, not host special needs students . 

Progressive has had very serious problems with support, iden- 
tity, and leadership throughout its history. In its original form 
as an alternative education elementary, Progressive enjoyed the 

z i • 

support of the district administration' and the strong leadership of 
an enterprising, energetic principal committed to alternative 
education. Under her leadership, Progressive developed rapidly 
from a tiny pilot program to a full-size school. However, even 
during these growth years, Progressive went through two principals 
and four locations. 

In 1973, a very conservative school board took control in 
Paradise. This board was deeply committed, to fundamental education— - 
that is, back-to-basics curriculum, drill and workbook ^instruction^ : 
teacher-centered classrooms, very strict discipline, patriotism, 
large class size, and no federal funds — and held no brief for 
Progressive or the educational ideas it represented. However, this 
board also wanted to mount; fundamental schools, partly to put into 
practice their educational ideas and partly to provide havens for 
parents who wished to escape the sweeping desegregation plan that 
had just been ordered by the court. In this context, diversification 
of district offerings— as exemplified by Progressive on the one hand 
and fundamental schools on the other— became an important public 
theme of the conservatives on the board.. 
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Progressive became a political football: on the one hand, the 
conservative board majority did not support the educational ideas 
the school represented; on the other , the school was useful as an 
example of diversity. The ^district administration was caught 
up in the turmoil and drawn off by the larger desegregation problems 
confronting the district. The superintendent was fired and the 
administration lost control both of Progressive and of the fundamen- 
tal schools being rapidly implemented by the board. 

For the remainder of the 1970's, Progressive was buffetted by' 
the merger with the high school (which was not compatible with 
its alternative education theme), the departure of its "founding" 
principal, three more turnovers in the principalship, and two more 
location changes. It also suffered from considerable "dumping" of 
seriously troubled high school students, and' extensive turnovers in 
faculty. 

*In short, Progressive long ago lost what definiteness it 
possessed as an alternative education model. Today/ while it still 
sounds a few notes of this theme, it is . essentially a deeply frag- 
mented expression of its troubled history. It has no coherent 
educational program. Rather, Progressive's teachers struggle on an 
ad hoc basis to cope with severe inadequacies of materials and 
equipment, very substandard physical facilities, underenrollment, 
staff shortages, and endless problems of class scheduling to meet 
district standards for course offerings. 
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The current principal does not: provide any countervailing, 
leadership- He is in essence an amiable caretaker, in his first 
year at Progressive- He is nearing retirement, and has little 
interest in curriculum and instructional issues. In fact,_he has 
always seen himself as an educational traditionalist, and, while he 
has no negative feelings about alternative education,, neither is he 
an advocate, 

/ ' 

B. Sunset High in Centerville has had Indifferent District 
' Leadership and Support: 

Sunset High is a full-time, college preparatory magnet program 
within a large, comprehensive senior high school in Centerville. It 
has been in operation four years, and serves 199 students.; Sunset 
does not offer curricular innovation; rather, it provides a tightly- 
scheduled "track" of courses for "average" students interested in 
preparing for college. Sunset has the second lowest QED score of 
our sample. (Achievement data were not available.) Sunset also has 
a low rating on integration quality . 

Sunset is selective. Applicants and their parents must undergo 
a formal interview with the high school guidance counselor to assess 
their interest in and commitment to the program. ' Students must also 
have satisfactory recommendations from previous teachers, counselors 
and administrators, be able to read at grade level, and display 
evidence of general scholastic ability and motivation for work 
(usually a C average). Standardized test scores are also taken into 
consideration. V 
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The Sunset magnet receives little support or attention from the 
district administration/ whose attitude can best be characterized as 
indifference, 

— 

The program is the creation of the principal and a guidance 
counselor, and._it replaced a long-standing accelerated honors 
program for advanced students at its host high school. The Sunset 
program is intended to offer average students an opportunity to 
develop a "spirit of achievement" to help them move on to college. 
Its main educational treatment is to isolate these "average" students 
into a discrete group in hope of creating a feeling of elitism, 
which in turn will inspire the students to better performance. 

The Sunset program teachers do not share this vision. They 
formerly taught in the accelerated program, and expected that their 
new magnet students would be of the same caliber academically as 
their advanced pupils were. The magnet students are deliberately 
average, and the teachers resent this shift and feel cheated and 
frustrated. They were not consulted about the design/ goals, or 
establishment of the Sunset magnet. 

The principal does not have the confidence and support of the 
central administration. Further, he is far more of an adminstrator 
than a leader, and characteristically remains aloof, even from the 
operation of the magnet program that he himself created. 
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C . Tratel School in Foundry City Suffers from Poor Principal- 
Teacher Cooperation and Lack of Program Leadership 

Tratel School in Foundry City is in its sixth year as a. magnet.' 
It serves 997 students .in grades 5-12. Tratel bills itself as "a : 
public, college preparatory. institute" for students "who thrive in a 
structured situation and who have had experience in a Jiraditional 
setting,' 1 It offers Foundry City's standard curriculum, modified to 
eliminate most electives and .increase student time on academic . 
subjects. It also emphasizes discipline. Tratel has the fourth 
lowest QED score of our sample. However, Tratel students do .test 
substantially above the district average in reading and math. 

Tratel is somewhat selective. In keeping \with district, policy 
for virtually all of Foundry City's magnets, admission is by 
first-come/first-served or lottery if the number of applicants 
exceeds the number of seats. However, Tratel 1 s principal is 
striving to become an "exam school," and for some time has been 
petitioning the administration to allow entrance criteria. ~~The 
principal personally interviews and ' "cpu isels; with" all applicants 
as an "informal" method of discouraging low ^achievers.. He also 
personally visits feeder- schools - that , -in hi s estimation , "produce 
good students" and does selective recruiting. Tratel also remands 
students who fail to" maintain academic and behavioral standards v r ; . 

Tratel has received substantial support from, the ^district};:;-;;-.^^ 
administration, as have all of Foundry Ci ty ' s ' magne ts . • : The • admini s 
tration is deeply, committed to extensive use of magnets as a means 
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of system-wide educational revitalization, and has' thrown the full 
weight of the" district's very scarce resources (as well as substan- 
tial federal funds) behind them. However, Tratel has not received 
any more support or special treatment than any other magnet. 

Tratel has a high degree of definiteness. However, the teachers 
do not agree with the principal's vision (or version) of the school. 
(In fact f there is a strong sensa among the faculty of divergence 
from the principal: as one teacher expressed it, "there's us and 
then there's him.") The teachers see the school 'as simply a good 
comprehensive high school , serving nice, well-behaved students who 
are eager to learn but not of exceptional ability. For the teachers, 
the most positive — and most "definite" — feature of Tratel is its 
freedom from discipline problems. They perceive -many of the regular 
Foundry City high schools as very unsafe, chaotic, "zoos," and are 
delighted to be in an orderly environment. One summed it up: "I 
can teach her£." 

Tratel's main weakness is its principal. He is hard-working 
and deeply dedicated to J the school? and is respected for this. 
However, he is extraordinarily preoccupied with orderliness, and 
would' like to impose very stringent conduct and dress codes for-^cch 
teachers and. students. (Teachers have flatly rejected the dress 
codes and enforce student discipline in keeping with their own 
individual standards.) Tratel^ principal does not involve himself 
in curriculum or programmatic issues, leaving these to the teachers 



insts*4» However, several teachers reported that his penchant for 
orderliness carries over into scheduling and frequently interferes 
with curriculum and instruction (e.g. , in the ways science labs are 
scheduled and students are moved back and forth from assemblies). 
In essence , the teachers accommodate to the principal by keeping 
their classrooms neat and orderly and accepting his ' scheduling. 
Otherwise , they operate very independently. 
D. Synthesis 

, These three schools with low QED scores also illustrate the 
strength of the relationship among def initeness, principal quality , 
special treatment , and educational quality • !iWo have received 
little or no special treatment from their district administrators. 
Of this set, two have very weak or mediocre principals at best, and 
a third has a principal who is drawn off by other concerns. In 
addition, two have low levels of def initeness, and the third is so 
fragmented and inchoate it is almost moribund. 

Tratel has received more special treatment from its district 
than the other three, and has a strong identity. However, these two 
factors are not sufficient to overcome the weaknesses of its princi- 
pal, or to heal the split between the principal and the teachers. 
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List of System Variables 

Demographic Indicators 

4. Total Student Enrollment in District (in 000' s) School Year 
1982-83. 

5. Total Population of Metropolitan Area (in 000' s) Containing 
School District, 1980. 

6. Percent White in Total Metro Area Population, 1980. 

7. Total Population in City (in 000's) at Core of School 
District, 1980. 

8. Percent White in Total City Population, 1980. 

9. Metro Area Population Change: (1980 - 1970) * 1970. 
Constant of +8 'added. 

10. City Population Change: (1980 - 1970) * 1970. Constant 
of +23 added. • 

11. District Percent White Enrolled, 1982-1983. 

12. District Percent Black Enrolled, 1932-1983. 

13. District Percent White Enrolled Change: (1983 - 1979)-*' 1979. 
Constant of +24 added. 

14. District Percent Other Minority Enrolled, 1982-1983. 

15. Change in City Percent Black: (1980 - 1970) * 1970. 

16. Change in District Total Enrollments {£983 - 1979) * 19*?9. 
Constant of +19 added. 

17 . Did District Receive an ESAA Magnet Grant? Yes * 1, No = 0. 

18. Percent of District Students Enrolled in Magnets, 1982-83. 

19. Number of Magnet Schools in District , 1982-83 . 

20. Number of Magnet Programs in District, 1982-83. 

21. Variables (19) + (20). 
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List of System Variables 
(continued) 



22. Estimated Role of Magnets in Desegregation Operations of 
District: From 100% = To^al Singular Role, to 0% = No 

■ Role. 

24. Magnet Implementation Effort: From 100% = Full Scale Effort 
to 0% = No Effort. 

25. Locations of Three Magnets: From 100% = Neutral Ethnicity/ 
Class / to 0% = Minority Poverty Area. * 

26- Lev#l of Community Conflict: From 100% = Intense White 

Resistance to Desegregation, to 0% = No White Resistance. 

27. Current Plan Includes Two-Way Mandatory Busing: 1 = Yes, . 

o..= no. ' 

28. Desegregation Policy Effort: From 100% = Board and Adminis- 
tration Attempt Vigorously to Desegregate, to 0% = No Attempt. 

23. ; Quality of District Desegregation Plan Overall: From 100% = 

Designed to Desegegate All Schools and Students, to 0% No 
Overall' Plan. 

29. Magnet Schools Student Desegregation: From 100% =* 3 Sites 
Fully Desegregated, to 0% =None of Three Sites Desegregated. 

30. Magnet Schools Racially Balanced: From: 100% = 3 Sites 1 ^vUu*** 
Student Mixes Reflect District, to 0% = None of 3 Sites ' 
Balanced. 

31. Voluntariness: From: 100% =* 3 Sites' Students Are There by 
Parent Preference, to 0% =» None of Sites' Have Students There 
by Parent Preference. (Other eligibility criteria of all 
kinds reduce voluntariness » ) * ~~~~ 

32. ' Extent of Staff Desegregation: From: 100% = 3 -Sites 1 Staffs 

Desegregated, to 0% =* None Desegregated. 
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List of System Variables 



(continued) 



District Magnet Desegregation Sum Score: Variables ( 29) + 
(31) + (32) + (33) t Maximum Possible Score of 400:. From 
100% = Highest Desegregation, to 0% = No Desegregation. 

Quality Integration (QI): 3 Site Scale Aggregated as District 
Measiire Maximum Possible Score. 



Exhibit IV. 1 
Descriptive Summary of System Variables 



Variables 


Mean 


S.D. 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Demographic 




----- 






4. 


Enrol Iment , 19 8 2- 83 


47,900 


" ■ 30,800 


6,000 


111,000 


7. 


City Population^ .1980 


316,700 


228,700 


' 30,000 


876,000 


8. 


r City % White, 1980 


66.9 


13 .8 


44 


92 


9. 


Metro Population Change % 


15 • 6 


11 . 9 


o 


45 


10. 


City Population Change % 


18 • 5 


14 .8 


• " 0 


. 49 


11. 


% White Enrolled. 


44 . 1 


15.7 

■ 


21 


70 


12. 


% Black Enrolled 


44 • 2 


21 .4 


' 13 


79 


13. 


% White Enrollment Change 


-11.3 


17.2 


■ -4 


. ■ -24 


14. 


% Other Minority Enrolled 


11.4' 


13.1 


0 


3 2 •': 


Organizational 










17. 


ESAA Grant 


0.53 


0.52 


0 


. 1 


18. 


% Enrolled Magnets 


'13.7 


9.6 


... 3. 


3 7 


21. 


Number of Magnets 


lb* 4 


i n 
io . u 


■\ 


CO 
JO 


22. 


.Role of Magnets 


55 • 0 


33 .4 


■ 5 ■•■ 


95 


24. 


Implementation 




20 .~4" 


30 


100 


25. 


Magnet Locations (%) 




34.4 


0 


- 100 


26. 


Community Conflict 




21 • 9 


40 


100. 


27. 


Two-Way Busing 


n .4 


0.5 


0 • 


1 


28. 


' Policy Effort 


55.7 


25.8 


20 


100 


Desegregation » . * 










23. 


Quality of Desegregation 


58.7 


20.6 


10 


80 


29. 


Magnet Students 


93.3 


11.1 


70 


100 : 


32. 


Magnet Staff ■ 


[ 75.7 . 


23.6 


35 


100 


31. 


Voluntariness 


53.0 


26.0 


o ; 


100 


34. 


Desegregation Score 


71.5 


12.0 • 


41 


86 


.2. 


QI . . ./ • 


64.6 


8.8 . 


. 49 


76 
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Exhibit IV. 2 
Correlation Matrix of District Variables 



Demographic 



Organizational 





ji 




8 


9 


10 


ir 


12 


13 


14 


17 


18 


21 


22 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


23 


29 


32 


31 


34 


2 


4 




.64 




.49 








.69 












.56 














.44 


.55 


.54 




7 








.44 




. • 












.61 








-.49 










.50 


.58 


.58 




8 

T 












.71 


••GO 




.45 


















.52 




















.64 














• 




















.75 


.56 




10 


















.55 
































11 




... 








~— 


-.79 






.44 


- — 






— . 








.43 




- 










n 


















-.68 












.50 




>• 


-:55 














m 














































.69 































-.48 


-.46 








.44 




.45 






17 




























-.54 












.59 








18 






















| .53 


.46 
























21 
















































22 
































-.59 


-.78 






.63 










24 
































-50 








.52 








.56 


25 


































-.45 


-.47 












26 


















































27 






































-.44 










26 




































L75 












23 














i 


































29 












































.52 




32 












































.83 




3! 














































L2i 




34 
















































2 
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Pearsonian r's shown are .44 or more (r = .44; p < .05). 
Numbers correspond: to variables listed in Table TV. 1 . 



Table IV. 3 



System Level Multiple Regression Results 

System Magnet Desegregation (34) 

Regressed on: System Enrollment (4) 

System % White Change (13) J 
System Role of Magnets (22) 

Variable Multiple R Beta N - 15. 

4 ,54 .63 

13 .60 -.35 

22 .68 .33 

System Quality of Integration Index (2) 
Regressed on: System % White Change (13) 

.System % Enrolled Magnets (18) 
Magnet Implementation Effort ( 24) 



Variable Multiple R 

13- .69 
18 .69 

24 - .81 



Beta N = 15 

.60 
.01 
.43 



Exhibit IV. 4 
Descriptive Summary of Magnet School Variables 



Variables 


Mean 


S.D. 


Minimum 


Maximum 


N 


Demographic 












36... Grades Served^* 


1 Q 


n Q 

u .y 


i 

X 


A 


•ID 


49 • Enrollment 


572.0 


426 .9 


51 


I 1,670 


45 


51. % Whites Enrolled 


54.9 


17.9 


21 


98 


45 


52. % Blacks Enrolled 


37.2 


16.2 


1 


79 


45 


53. % Other Minority Enrolled 


7.8 


12.1 


0 


59 x 


45 


54. % White Staff 


75.5 


15.7 


31 


100 


45 


55. % Black Staff 


20.5 


14.5 


0 


52 


45 


Organizational j 










• : .' 


2 

37. Whole or part Magnet 


1.6 


0.9 


1 


3 


45 


48. Selectivity 


8.9 


3.6 


3- 


15 


45 


3 

59. Magnet Tneme 


A "7 
**• I 


0 A 


X 


p 




61. Definiteness 


70.6 


29 .9 


3 


100 


45 


63. Special Treatment"""* 


59.0 


31.6, 


1 


." 100 


45 


65. Plant, Equipment, Materials ' 


78.0 


* • 24.7 


5 


100 


- 45 


67. Principal Quality 


61.7 


25 .0 


20 


100 


45 


69. Rigor 


0.5 


0.5 


0 


• . 1 • 


45 


71. Discrepancy 


36.6 


34.7 


0 


100 . 


"'• 45 


Outcomes\ 












39. QED: Quality Education 1 


68.3 


13.6 


32 


92 


45 


45 • Reading Achievement 


34.8 


16.6 


13 


66 


V"' 32 : 


46. Math Achievement 


33.3 


17.2 


' 0 '.' 


69 , 


32 


38. QI: Quality integration 


64.7 

high 3 


11.9 


32 . 


87 


; 45 


^Coded as elementary 1, middle 2, 


, other 4. 








Coded as full time 1, full time 


within 


a school 2/ 


part time within 


a school 


.3.;;';';^ 


J For types , see Appendix I • - V 












• : . •"' •■ . ;'. ■ r . .. , '• ; ' - ' . 

• ■■■■■■ '•' •■. ■ " • :' . . -■' ■ ; : ■ • :' : i '^M-^'ilv. 
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; -Exhibit IV - 5 
Correlation Matrix of Magnet School Variables 









Demographic 


Organization 


Outcome 




Variable 


36 


49 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


37 


48 


59 


61 


63 


65 


67 


69 


71 


39 


45 


46 


38 




36 


Grades Served 


























-.30 








• 








0 


49 


Enrollment 






-.47 






27 


-AC 


























•H 

a 


51 


% White Students 




-.75 


-48 






























-.34 


Cfl 

U 
60 


52 


% Black Students 




j 


-.28 


31 






















29 




36 


Demo 


53 


% Other Minority Students 






-30 


28 


-A4 


















-38 


-36 




54 


% White Staff 




-»84 


#3 






















♦ 






55 


% Black Staff 




■46 




























17 


Whole or Part Program 










■ L 










i 


.— 


31 


-28 


31 














48 


Selectivity 




7 
t 






.48 


30 






.52 


.52 




C 


59 


Magnet Theme 








* 








-32 








0 
•H 
4J 


61 


Definiteness 


•.'1 








j34 


-73 


.43 


35 


.38 


33 


CO 
N 
•H 


63 


Special Treatment 


.33 


.44 


.27 


-.40 


.55 


M 


,45 


.48 


f 

60 


65 


Plant Adequacy 






30 


-.33 










H 
O 


67 


Principal 






-.34 


56 


56 


.54 


.54 




69 


Rigor 






37 


Al 






71 


Discrepancy 


































•AS 


■ 




-37 




39 


QED: Quality Education . ,;,.""■„ '' 


34 


39 


.62 


0) 

6 
0 


45 


Reading Achievement 






































.94 


.44 


0 

*j 
d 
o 


46 


Math Achievement 








































.43 


38 


QI:, Quality Integration 







































.Note: (1) Pearsonian r's shown are. p < .05. 

(.2) QI scale described in Appendix IV. Other variables described in 
■ ;-. Appendix III. :" ' "':}■: 



Exhibit IV. 6 ..... 
Multiple Regression/ Magnet School Integration 



Magnet School Quality Integration Score (3.8) 

Regressed on: Def initeness (61) 

Principal Quality (67 ) 
Percent Blacks Enrolled (52) 

Variable Multiple R Beta • N = 45 

61 .33 .10 

67 .54 > , .43 

52 .60 .26 



■ NOTES ON METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

The chapter on magnet desegregation relies on a blend of 
qualitative with quantitative npdes of analysis. The questions 
treated were distilled from* a thorough review of the magnet litera- 
ture, the 1981-1982 pilot study, and suggestions from advisory 
panelists, the Project Officer/ and colleagues. ( They are not t 
hypotheses in any formal sense and some are amenable to one mode and 
some to another mode of analysis. 

The quantitative mode was limited severely by the government's 
decision to cut our original research design in half, eliminating . 
the sampling- of non-magnet systems and schools. . Our comparisons are 
thus confined to differences between magnet systems and schools, 
although we have some data from each system on its non-magnets to 
aid comparisons. ~ With a few exceptions , data collection was pre- . 
planned carefully to enable the quantification of variables. The 1 ; 
exceptions include our ratings of qualitative field reports in the 
data preparation stage on such things as system quality of desegre- 

— yr J '• ' * ■ 

gation and implementation effort. 

The special strength of the analytical blend used comes from 
the fact that the import of statistically identified relationships 
between variables can be 'examined in depth by recourse to the field 



reports and that the field reports themselves led us to try to. 
quantify certain concepts in the course of data preparation. The . 
weakness of the blend is a kind of corrollary to \this strength : 
greater confidence in the "findings" than m&y be warranted tends to 
grow up from the power of movement back and forth between measures 
and field reports. Researchers who read this chapter will understand 
that the techniques of correlation and multiple regression are used 
here on samples of 15 and 45. They "are "Intended more as tools for • 
ordering multivariate analysis in this study than as coefficients ' 
that have significance for generalizing from the samples to universes 
of school systems and schools. ;••> 

These caveats do not signify a drawing bac< Vcrom responsibility 
for our announced .findings,- how*vf-<r." The f ie^d ^>9rts were care- 
fully prepared by trained data collectors, ■ ■ t'*&#h came from two -, 
separate research organizations, providing a kind of intramural 1 ;\;.>\>;.'; 
device for gauging reliability by " split-half" procedures ... Moreover , • 
our most vulnerable measures "held up" in the analysis.; ; : -.The QI V.';; 
scale, composed of separate team ratings of 12 complicated facets of 
in-school integration , was refined by eiminating 8 facets; from the^, ' ; 
reports . It and the QED scale; developed in the same way , : fit;. into ^ 
the larger multivariate pattern of harder and softer measures ; ih • $':0j L 
. logical and expected ways . The two scales support pur : .original . ;aini, , f 
which. was to learn whether quasi-ethnographic obse^tions / 



during brief visits could become indicative of trends and relation- 
ships. The note which follows presents the QI scale and its refine- 
ment because it 7 has many future uses. 
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NOTES ON THE INTEGRATION OR QI SCALE ' 

I. Development and Use 

The items to be rated are reproduced on the following two 
pages* They were developed on the basis of field expedience in the 
pilot study and from a review of magnet school integration research. 
For the latter, see Lowry and Associates, Issues and Approaches for 
a Survey of Magnet Schools (1982), and The Education of Poor and 
Minority Children (M. Weinberg, 1981). 

The scale was originally labelled "Magnet Multiethnic Inclusive- 
iiess" because that phrase is more concrete than integration. Each 
of the five subscales was intended to measure a facet of multiethnic 
inclusiveness or integration, in ways described operationally on the 
chart below. After a day of observing and interviewing in a school, 
each of three field researchers filled out the chart independently, 
prior to discussion. The team then matched ratings and reached a 
team rating by consensus on each item. This allowed a pooling 
of observations which compensated for behavior witnessed by one 
researcher and not by others. Congruence was high on most items. 
Where it: was lowest across 45 charts, the item was deleted, as-' 
described below. < 
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School Name 



Grades Served 

Type of Magnet: Part 
Whole 



SITE: 
DATE: 



DATA SOURCE: 
TEAM MEMBER: 



CHART 20 

Magnet Multiethnic Inclusiveness 

(Objective: Apart .from aggregate racial composition of the student body/* 
are all aspects of student life within the magnet school desegregated?) 

A. Multiethnic Pluralism : observational ratings of levels of within- 
school staff and student recognition and acceptance of racial/ethnic 
subgroup differences as a positive* educational resource 

- 1. Staff express racial bias (low rating) , racial neutrality , 
or a positive belief in group differences as a learning 
resource (high rating) 

• -■ 2. Extent of formal provision for subgroup representation and 
. participation - 

3. Multicultural learning inclusion in curriculum 

4. Visual displays (mural, awards, announcements or boards) of • 

culturally diverse ideas or images 

; 5. Student and staff clothing and grooming styles observably diverse 

along racial/ethnic lines 

B. Lower Transfer Rates : estimated annual frequency of student out- "'" 
•transfers (OT) from magnet to other schools 

1. OT rate higher for the magnet than 'for other same grade level 

\ students in the district (high OT « low rating) 

2. Rate at which school administration remands students to other 

schools — ' 

3. Students transferred for their next year if they do not achieve 

grade promotion (high transfer = low rating) 

- 4. Staff take part in efforts to retain students 

^ 5. Transfer rules racially neutral vs. tied to ratios at the sending 

and receiving schools 

C. • Subgroup Distribution : the distributive spread of racial/ethnic 

student subgroups across programs and course offerings 

!• Extent of racial/ethnic balance in programs (e.g., business ed., . 

vocational , college prep) \ • 

2. Racial/ethnic balance in courses/classes 

' 3. Departures from balance due to freedom of student choice 

(low * ,?io, high «'yes, all) ■'" 

' 4. Tracked or ability grouped courses; (low rating = high tracking) 

•" ' " ' 5 . Special needs or bilingual Students separated (low) vs . partially 
main streamed ^(high) ; ; : 



»' ", ■ . " .... tv-lS , 



CHART 20 
(continued) 
Magnet Multiethnic Inclusiveness 



Student-Staf f Congruences : rating of the observable degree of 
racial/ethnic match between students and staff 

1. Extent of staff-student match (e.g. , highest would be if 40% 
black, 40% anglo, 20% other students, then 40-40-20 staff) 

2. Principal or one or more of AP's black/hi span ic 

3. Congruence a district or a school goal 

4., Minority staff spread optimally across fields, grade levels 

5. Minority staff support/exhibit diverse cultures 

St aff Expectations : extent to J //ti; staff express and implement 
attitudes of high academic students 

1. Staff express racial/ethnic distinctions when they refer 
to their student performance expectations (low rating ~ 
distinctions) 1 

'2. Staff explicitly convey high expectations to students 7"^ 

3. ttews of student performance success disseminated 

4. Grade promotion stab ject to meeting a set of academic performance 
criteria 

5/ Staff expect students to strive harder because they are enrolled 
in. a magnet 
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2. Final Scoring procedures 
QI Scale scores 

a. Of the five subscales, two were deleted: (B) Lower 
Transfer Rates, and (D) Student-Staff Congruences, because of field 
use experience and empty or Don't Know cells. - . 

b. Item 5 on subscale A, item 5 on subscale C, and item 5 
on subscale E were deleted for similar reasons. 

c. Thus, the usable scale comprised 12 items: A, items 
1-4? C, items 1-4? and E, items 1-4. 

d. School scale scores were comput :.v by adding up item 
ratings and dividing by the number of items. # The product was then 
divided by the hypothetical maximum possible score to get a percent- 
age. For example, Millville's Donaldson got a sum of 92 on 12 
items. The maximum possible* is 120. Hence, the school score is .77 • 

e. District scale scores were computed by adding the 
three school scores and dividing by 300* Kence, Millville has a 

' combined or summed score of (77 + 72 + 735 = (222 * 300) = .74v , v 
2. interpretation 

We believe the qi measures observable features of a s#ol's 
tendency to: * - 

© Place value on its racial/ethnic diversity. 

• include all racial/ethnic groups in' its activity , 
'. , systems. 

\ ,„ ',.,„ " ■ ■ . . ' 

• Use multicultural resources in its curriculum. 
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• Expressly communicate the valine *6f racial/ethnic diversity. 
"■**\ Mix students fully in all programs and courses/classes • 

• Avoid ability grouping and tracking. " • 

• , Eliminate racial/ethnic assumptions about academic performance 

expectations. 

• Convey high expectations to all <St\i!dents.- 

• Disseminate news of student success. 

• Promote students according to clear performance criteria. 
A magnet with a high score was posited to be one which was 

incorporatively welcoming, generative of intergroup respect, alert 
to racial/ethnic differences as educational resources, focused on 
equal access to participation, anti-stereotypical, in its academic 
treatment, encouraging of success, and if inn yet fair in its sifting. 
The construct validity of . the scale is * supported by the pattern 
of QI score correlations with other dependent variables and with 
relevant treatment or organizational variables. \ The reliability; 
of the scale is suggested by the fact that the ratings were made 
independently by teams from the two firms of Lowry and Abt, yet the 
resulting distributive array is stable (see Exhibits 17.1 and IV. 4) 
and correlates with strictly objective arrays from documentary data. .;■ 
The two sets of teams were conjointly trained in use of the QI and 
two Lowry team members joined Abt teams on the visits to two* sites* 

We are especially encouraged by the QI and the QED rating 
scales because they both suggest that reasonably sturdy observations : 



of complex events within schools can be made by well prepared 
field researchers. These cannot equal mpre rigorously formulated 
data, to be sure, but classroom interaction and ethnographic measures 
take many months to record and become prohibitively expensive to 
implement. We believe we have located a fertile middle ground 
between survey responses of teachers or students and costly social' 
psychological or ethnomethodological approaches. 



SITS VISIT REPORTS ON HIGHLY INTEGRATED MAGNETS ILLUSTHATE FACTORS 
IN SUCCESS ~ "" ■ .. ' ■ 

In the following portion of, Appendix IV, we have focused on 

four of -the 45 schools sampled whose scores on the QI were between 

80 and 90, contrasted with ' an average of 65. And, we have examined 

the case data on the four schools with QI scores of less than 43. 

These eight constitute exceptional schools. Our aim. is to illuminate 

the ways in which magnets succeed in the task of eliminating racial/ 

ethnic segregation, isolation and discrimination. " 

A. • Arts in Old Port Has Programmatic Commitment to Multiethnic 
Pluralism, School Goals and High Staff Expectations 

Arts School in Old Port is 23 percent white, 56 percent black, 

and 21 percent hispanic, .within .a system that is 21 percent white,™ 

60 percent black, and 19 percent other minority (nearly all hispanic). 

Arts is surrounde<T~by segregated elementary and middle schools. 

Among Old Port's 25 elemeritaries, 11 have fewer than 7 percent 

whites and .8 are more than. 50 percent white * Atnofag six middle' 

schools, 3 have fewer than 3 percent ^feitas and 3 are from 37 to 70 

percent white. Arts is racially balanced, desegregated in staff as 

well as students, and open, to all who apply. It flourishes in a K-8 

facility that was well built in 1955 as what local officials, call 

w a showcase community school." * r 



..Arts was meticulously planned* The 1980-81 year was used to 
plan and to promote parental and student interest/ All students 
share in the arts courses, which include fine arts, crafts, music, 
dance, and theater, and those with strong interests are free to 
deepen their studies in these fields. All students also share in a 
humanities " study program and take regular courses in science and 4 . 
mathematics. 

Arts has a capacity for 1,000 students. Its enrollments began 
to decline in 1974. The magnet program, which operates at grades 
5-8 ^but affects the K-4 students as well, has stabilized overall 
enrollments at about 630. This was a central aim in the magnet 
effort." 

Arts' achieves~~its exceptionally high level of integration 
through its intense programmatic commitment to multiethnic pluralism, 
its inclusion of all students in its activities, _and. its staff's 
firm expectations of student effort. There are school goals. \ They 
are achieved because the arts theme makes them readily attainable 
and because the arts teaching is in the hands of prof ess ionals drawn 
from outside the system's regular staff, yet the latter have been V 
included in the magnet program. 

This is .not to suggest that arts magnets always achieve, let 
alone aim at, integration. The arts can be taught in ways that 
isolate subgroups, ignore multicultural resources, and hold low 
expectations for many students. Arts Magnet was planned to do the 
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reverse, however, and its blend of prof essional artists, dramatists/ 
and musicians with regular teachers is based on this plan. 

The Old Port board and administration have embraced neither 
desegregation nor integration as system goals. They have put very 
little extra money into starting up Arts. . But they did make one 
critically vital contribution by permitting Arts to be different. 
Old Port's superintendent spearheaded this policy drive out of a 
personal interest in the arts and professional enthusiasm for 
alternative schools. It was reliance on a strong, independent 
association of theater people concerned with theater as education 
who made the Arts program possible. 

B. Green School in Clay City Excels Through its Open Educa- 
tion Theme, Committed Principal and Staff, and Expecta- 
tions, for Integration 

The Green School/ a K-12 school hosting 550 children and youth, 
began in 1971 as an invention of a superintendent with strong 
interests 4-n humanistic psychology and a professional commitment to 
creating alternative programs. Green came into being before the 
federal court took up segregation in ^lay- City. It began with a 
half white, half black enrollment by board choice, and it has always 
striven for this balance on its faculty. The court exempted Green 
from its order and it has lived on as the only school of its kind in 
a huge, unified city-county system of over 96,000 students for a 
.decade. • . 

Green is highly integrated because its theme emphasizes cross- 
grade, cross-race, individualized pacing of learners. It began as 



an experiment in open education, with learning centers and modular 
units, but it put in self-contained, walled classrooms a few years 
ago, arid the open education philosophy has slowly drained away . 
Among surviving elements, however, is . a unit on black literature. 

When, it began, Green was designed to host gifted students— to 
attract and retain professional, technical, and academic families 
working and living in the central city and its large . university. 
Humanistic education, with concern for individual freedom of 
express ion -and intergroup tolerance were the formative cement. * 

Green has, grown more conventional over time. Its open campus 
policies have been restricted and its curriculum at the upper grades 
follows the state's guidelines- ESAA funding and a school-based 
foundation together 'have yielded in excess of one million dollars in 
support. Students today are screened for alleged symptoms of 
hyperactivity and learning disabilities; otherwise the school 
composes itself annually from a wide range of applicants, though the 
pool' is shrinking and enrollments are down to 550 from a high of 
800. ■ , . ' '"" • , 

Green scores very high on our QI measure, then, because it was 
founded on a quest for a; highly integrated learning environment arid 
because it has been led 'toward this goal by a vigorous principal and 
a handpicked faculty for twelve years. It falls short of ideal • 
(e.g., a 100 on the QI) because that faculty is not united in 
setting high performance expectations for all students— -not from 



-discrimination but from some shortfall in concern for academic 
striving. Some observers find this to be consistent with human- 
istic education;, we do not. It may have to do with a decline in 
public resonance in the Clay City system with- non-traditionalistic 
ideals. — - .■' ... ;\ , 

' C. Achievers High in Foundry City Has Strong District Sup- 
port P , Emphasis on Academic Standards , and Systematic 
Multiethnic Inclusion 

Achievers High began a decade ago as a response to parental 

demands for a school for gifted students.., - Its ' parent leaders, 

principals, faculty were in protracted conflict over whether^ 

Achievers ^v-be a friendly, inclusive alternative school or a 

"pressure cooker^ for' advanced college preparatory studies until 

1980, when the system's magnet leader relocated the. school, put in a 

- ' ■ • , -.41 ... 

new principal, and adopted the competitive approach. In earlier* ,and 

later stages alike, however, Achievers has tried hard to become 

racially balanced in staff and enrollments, and this policy has 

never varied. ' , 

Achievers High hosts about 800 fifth to twelfth graders in a 
facility abandoned for school use in 1969. It sits in an. impoverished, 
all black neighborhood and was placed here in order to demonstrate good 
faith to plaintiffs in the system's desegregation case. Over two, 
million dollars were, spent to restore ; the building, which now r y- .;, 
appears spacious and handsome.- 

Achievers selects its students from among those who apply who // ! X~ 
have high grades and high general test scores. The teachers expect ; : 



and reward berious academic striving. All racial and ethnicT sub- 
groups are recognized, respected, and included in all courses a.nd 
co-curricular affairs, yet a few staff view blacks as academically 
inferior and there is a slight tendency to "discourage out" black 
beginners, that is, fifth graders. 

D. Peters High in Valley City Has Focused its Racial Inte- 
gration Efforts Through Magnets and Been Led by an Ex- 
ceptional Principal . > 

Peters High enrolls 1,208 students, only 278 of whom are part 
of the magnet program. The students overall are 60 .percent white; 
they are 50 percent. white in the magnet program, however. The staff 
of this predominantly black high school is 90 percent white, . while 
the magnet staff is 75 percent" white. 

Peters High is remembered in Valley City as the place where 
violent cross -race rioting took place less than a (decade ago. 
Located in the middle of a cemetery, Peters High is also very bid 
and for generations served the children of Polish and German immi- 
grants who came to work in its factories and foundries. In 1969, 
Peters was 90 percent white and hosted over 1500 students- 

Peters became an early attempt by the superintendent to prevent 
racial conflict- The two little magnet programs have succeeded in 
this respect- Neither the JROTC nor the Law and Public Service 
curricula contain studies in race, ethnicity, culture, or intergroup 
relations, yet both have replaced despair and' daily chaos with 
firmly structured studies, definite emphasis on academic striving, 
and intergroup respect.. After great effort by the principal « and .•'/••>' 



staff, Peters has been calmed though its non-magnet students remain 
racially separatistic, while the magnet programs within it have : • .: 
brought black and white students into exceptional social harmony. 
United States Army policies and procedures—the policies since 1960 r\; : : /.\\ 
that is — have played a major role in creating the new climate. 

E. Synthesis "■ V' ^ ''-V- ' ' ' ' • 

The four schools fit the pattern suggested by our quantitative 
analysis. All have sizable . black enrollments. All have strong 
principals selected for their leadership ability, although only the ; 
Green principal is an extraordinary individual. All have received :V. 
serious and exceptional treatment from their host systems. \- All four v 
are definite programmatic entities, whether they s t an d alone as do : . 
Green and Achievers High, or are nested within larger schools, as A\ 
are the Arts School and Peters magnet: programs. None is discrepant v 
in delivery when compared with thematic label. 

Causality is implied in these vignettes : Each came up historically 
out of interests expressed by parents, some administrators, and some y ; 
board members; Each school was wittingly designed to be at once VV^V" 
desegr egative , integrative , and educationally effective.;^ At Peters , . \ 
this effort had high urgency .because of a record of interracial; ••vj; 
violence . Arts in Old Port, moreover, shows that . integration can be 
achieved in the, course of, pursuing a good thematic ' : ideal:.Vs-'?:\^-;V;;-\-^^^H'; 



SITS REPORTS ILLUSTRATE HOW SOME MAGNETS FAIL TO PROVIDE QUALITY 
- RACIAL INTEGRATION 

We examined the reports in fou^.:; schools with the lowest scores 

on the quality integration scaJ&. to see what the information could 

tell us about the sources of their nonintegra tion . z 

A, Tolman High Uses the Magnet as a Track for Blacks and does 
net Encourage Social Integration 

In 1980, Tolman High was 88 percent white within a Steeltown 
system that was then 78 percent black. By consent decree in court, 
a magnet program was installed and the enrollment changed to 71 
percent white. " 

Tolman is labeled a math-science magnet. :. This means that 
advanced placement courses not available elsewhere in Steeltown in 
calculus, biology, chemistry, environment, and scientific writing 
were installed on short notice. Counseling and tutoring services 
for blacks wer.e Reefed up/ but otherwise the Tolman of 1980 is the 
magnetized Tolman. Otf 1983. 

Tolman'js black students are recruited by staff on the basis of 
their test scores. Oxft j^Vival, all but a tiny handful are placed ,in 
the lower course tracks and do not share in the new course offerings 

Black students are not deluded among government officers, cheer- 

". . ■ A . • • . : • 

leaders, the homecoming "court," or the hoys* glee club. We , ' 

observed strict ^informal racial segregation in the cafeteria and 
h&lls. Tolman is still! a comprehensive senior high run: for and by 
upper , middle class whites. on th« suburban s&ge of Steeltown, only. , 
now it admits a quota of black - students. .^Jhe quota is full. 



The principal, regarded as "tough as nails but fair" by teachers 
is under 35 years of age and in his first year on the' job. He had 
been an elementary and a middle school principal previously. He is 
the third principal of Tolman in the last four years • 

B . Sunset High Developed a Magnet to Hold White S tud ents, but 
Made Little program Change or Effort to Rec r^^'J ^^udents 

This is a college preparatory magnet program pl^C9>^.in a 
longstanding comprehensive senior high school in Centerville. 
Magnet students, 199 of them, 21 percent black in a system that is — 
32 percent black, are sequestered throughout their daily coursework, 
and they are required to take and pass more courses in harder 
. subjects. 

Before the magnet was installed, Sunset's faculty cohered 
around an intensive, highly selective advanced placement program. 
The same teachers are now disappointed and frustrated because the 
change has left them with their pro-am but with average students, 
they say* % 

7 The Sunset magnet was designed to re-attract and hold white 
students. Th& program* devised by the prineipal and a guidance 
counselor wi^^xt teacher endorsement, "is no more^or less than a 
scheduling innovation based on existing courses and methods." It 
opens a previously elite track to other students. 'j, Tutorial help is 
available, but only on a paid basis I Teachers think the program 
will fade away as federal funds disappear ; overall 



Sunset's principal, a black protestant minister with a church 
■on the side, has been part of Centerville* s schools for. 25 years. . 
He lacks the backing of the superintendent and somr >aard members 
and was denied the principalship of a better high school, where he 
candidated recently. He takes a n hands -off approach i # . £ur ricular 
and general leadership" and stays mostly in his office* 

c * Larriat Junior High was Designed, arid Operates, to Serve 
Upwardly Mobile Whites in an Honors Track and has no De- 
segregation Objectives ^ ' T ~~~: '. ~~ 

larriat Junior High School in Starville enrolls 788 students, 
425 of whom are in the magnet program. Starville 1 s overall enroll- 
ment is 13 percent black and 31 percent hispanic. Larriat is 77 
percent white, contrasted with 56 percent white for the system. 
Within the magnet, the enrollment is 8 percent white, 4 percent 
black/ and 8 percent hispanic. 

The magnet was introduced , in September 1980, after the super- 
intendent directed its creation. It was to be put in another 
facility, but that condemned as fire unsafe. There was no 
faculty or community participation in the decision or the two months 
of. planning. Larriat 1 s principal,., e &T ^'&ar. veteran of Starville 
schools and a principal ifor 22 years; 'fa&d no ,rale or say. A self- 
defined administrator rather than an instructional l4iwfy..£, he 
believes firmly in a "top-down" chain of command. "I had a job to 
do," he said about installing the magnet. "I coordinate. I make 
the schedule. I stay away from curriculum. n He is popular with his 
faculty. 




Larriat is in an upper middle class white, neighborhood. Its./ 
magnet was designed to enable upwardly mobile , collide ori«mted 
parents to get their sons and daughters into an honors preparatorj'" 
track, particularly parents who live outside Larriat* s regular 
attendance zone. Larriat is nowhere discussed as a part of racial/ 
ethnic desegregation. In Starville, a school is defined as segre- 
gated if it is over 66 percent black and hispanic. • Larriat 1 s 
faculty of 46 includes 2 black and 2 hispanic teachers, none of whom 
teach in the magnet courses. The magnet consists of a schedule for 
tracking college-bound students and of a few science laboratory and 
piano studio offerings not available previously. 

D. Jefferson Elementary is a Fundamental School that is For- 
mally Racially Balanced, but Integration is not Part of 
the Program Design 

Some 524 kindergarten to sixth graders attend Jefferson Funda- 
mental School in Paradise* Their racial/ethnic mix is 22 percent 
white, 42 percent black, and 36 percent hispanic and Asian in a 
system tha£ is 26 percent white, 43 percent black, and 31 percent 
other minority t Jefferson's faculty is 58 percent white and 37 
percent, black* 

Jefferson's plant is located in the oldest black neighborhood * 
in Paradise. A large, expensively built structure from the 1920s, ... 
it was closed for use for a few years and then reopened for its 
magnet purpose. 

IV- 30 ' 



Jefferson exists to fulfill the vision of fundamental education: 
H A fundamental school is simply a school where basics of education 
are stressed with little or no experimentation; where discipline 
reigns and patriotism flourishes." The vision is carried out to the 
letter at Jefferson, where the principal is on the verge of retiring 
after a lifetime of presiding over schools that ran on 'these princi- 
ples. He is an intense patriot, a moral majoritarian, a stern 
disciplinarian, and his students sit still, shut up, do drill book 
exercises by the bulk, and register achievement test scores a few 
points above the district s^ans. 

This school was intended as a symbolic rallying point for , 
parents opposed to court-ordered desegregation, yet it is explicitly 
balanced by the system. Race relations are not discussed. The — 
social agenda is character education based on Christian value 
explication. The agenda and the rigidly structured pedagogy appeal 
-to subgroups within each of Paradise's several ethnic subcommunities 

9 

Intergroup integration is not part of the design. 
E. Synthesis 

These four schools have low QI scores (from 32 to 42) because 
biracial or multiethnic integration /is not part of their mission or 
daily operations.- Three of the four are white-dominated in students 
staff, and program participation and the fourth, Jefferson, stresses 
entirely different concerns. 
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Two of the four principals are administrative bureaucrats who 
have no ego investment in their magnets; one is a stern disciplin- 
arian with no concerns for multicultural aspects, of teaching or 
learning; and the fourth just arrived on the job after high turnover 
of predecessors. Only one (Jefferson Fundamental) had a real share 
in designing the magnet. 

Three of the four are located in totally white neighborhoods. 
Only Jefferson shows curricular definiteness and high congruence 
between its label and what it delivers. 
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APPENDIX V } 
COST DATA COLLECTION \ 

Introduction 

ffhis appendix contains an edited version of the. data collection 
forms and instructions used to collect cost information from partici- 
pating school dist-riets. Primary contact was made in each case with 
the district's chief financial officer. After the site visit team 
oriented the financial officer and the magnet schools coordinator 
to the general scope and content of- the cost study, an instrument 
package was sent from Abt Associates Inc. in Cambridge, Massachu- 

..... ' . "■ \ : ■ 

setts to the district. The study's senior financial analyst phoned 
each respondent one week later to answer any questions and to. begin 
the process of completing the forms. Additional contacts were often 
necessary (initiated both by the financial analyst and by the 
districts) as the districts endeavored to supply the required 
information. 

Instrument Package \ .,, * . < 

The instrument package was addressed to the chief financial 
officer. Although three years worth of data was requested, some 
districts were unable to comply and only two years were eventually 
analyzed across districts. Although the text mentions -three forms 
in each set, only one has been reproduced here for illustration. 



Ins tructions to Site Personnel 



Purpose of the Cost Study \ 

The cost study of ^magnet schools has been designed to address several 
research issues, including: 

e magnet school versus district average total cost per pupil 
and salary cost per classroom teacher; 

magnet school versus non-magnet school perspnnel/non-per- 
sonnel costs, including comparisons of specific objects 
of expenditure; ? /•••." 

• costs of different types of magnet schools , both in total 
and by specific object of expenditure; and 

• changes in magnet and non-magnet school costs over time, 
both actual and ad justed- for inflation. 

Data Collection Forms . ; ~ 

The enclosed forms and instructions have been designed to collect 
information about your operating expenditures and personnel for the academic 
years 1979-80, 1980-81, and 1981-82'. Exhibit A-l covers district operating 
expenditures, categorized by object of expenditure and cost center. Exhibit 
A-2 is a district personnel inventory. 

Exhibits B-l and B-2 pertain to individual magnet schools in your 
district included in our study. Exhibit B-l covers school operating expendi- 
tures whereas Exhibit B-2 inventories its personnel. A separate set of forms 
has been prepared for each magnet school. • _ 



Exhibit A-l: DISTRICT OPERATING EXPENDITURES 



This set of forms asks for total operating expenditures incurred by 
the district" and all of its schools during each of three academic years: 
1981-82, 1980-81, and 1979-80. A separate form has been prepared for each 
academic year. 

To complete each form, the following steps are suggested: (1) total 
costs by object of expenditure, (2) allocate direct costs to cost centers, 
(3) allocate direct costs within partial magnets, and (4) estimate indirect 
co.sts . • . 

Step 1: Total Costs by Object of Expenditure . Actual expenditures 
for the district should be totaled and recorded for the following objects: 



OBJECTS 



Includes items such as: 



1000 SALARIES 

Classroom Teachers 
Other Salaries 



Regular salaries 
Temporary salaries 
Overtime 



2000 EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 



Retirement contributions 
Paid insurance 
Tuition aid/inservice 
Workmen's compensation 
Sabbatical leave 
Social security 



3000 PURCHASED SERVICES 

Pupil Transportation 
Other Purchased Services 



4000 SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 



5000 CAPITAL OUTLAY 



Professional and technical services 
Property services (utilities , main- 

. tenance, etc.) 
Travel , and transportation ^ 
Communi c a t i o n s - ( t el ep ho ne , po s ta g e , 

etc.) ' • ~ 
Advertising 

Tuition (special education, voca- 
tional education, etc.) 
Data processing services 
Printing and binding 

Supplies (office, classroom, vehi- 
cle, maintenance) ' . . ^ ' , ■ 
Textbooks r j.' " 
Library books and periodicals 

Bidding repair and renovation 

Equipment 

Furnishings '"• 



6000 OTHER OBJECTS 



ERLC 



V^4 



Memberships 

Insurance and judgments 
Extra-curricular expenses 
Cafeteria subsidy V 
Other 
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Use actual expenditures whenever possible. Budgets should be used 
only as a last resort since they represent planned rather than actual expendi- 
tures . . ; 

j . ■ ■ . .•■■'"»-%»,. 

Do not attempt to distinguish between expenditures paid with federal 
funds and expenditures paid with state or local funds. We are interested in 
the uses of those funds rather than in their sources . Also , do not include 
expenditures for pre-school programs or adult education. We are interested 

in K-12 only. — ^ 1 .T 

- ■ ■ • it 

Step 2: Allocate Direct Costs to Cost Centers * Allocate those 
expenditures that can be easily, obviously, and conveniently attributed to 
individual cost centers relevant to your district: 

• Magnet Elementary Schools v 

• Magnet Intermediate Schools (Middle Schools/Junior High Schools) 

• Magnet Secondary Schools 

• Non-Magnet Elementary Schools 

• Non-Magnet Intermediate Schools 

• Non-Magnet Secondary Schools ' 

© District Level (Central District Offices only) 

For. example, allocate classroom teacher salaries among elementary 
schools, intermediate schools , and secondary schools based on actual -assign- . 
ment. Allocate the superintendent's salary to the district level. Allocate 
utilities costs to the appropriate school building or district level, if they 
are separately metered. Utilities costs that are not separately metered are 
an example of the indirect costs estimated in Step 4. 

For Exhibits A- 1 and A-2, we are interested in all the magnet schools 
and programs in your district, not just these studied during our recent 
visit . ' r . 

Step 3: Allocate Direct Costs within Partial Magnets . A special 
problem in allocating direct costs between magnet and non-magnet schools 
arises when one or more schools in the district is a partial magnet, i.e., 

both magnet and regular school programs are included in the same building. 

For each partial magnet in your district, it is suggested that you allocate 
costs for each object of expenditure by: _ L 

c first, allocating directly whichever expenditures are 
easily and conveniently attributable either to the 
magnet program or to the regular program; 

^« second, identifying and pooling whichever expenditures 
are shared by the magnet and regular school programs 
and cannot be easily split between them, e.g., salary 
of the building principal; 



• third, dividing these pooled expenditures between the 
magnet and regular school programs based on the assign- 
ment of classroom teachers. For example, if the class- 
room teachers in the school deliver 300 instructional 
hours per day(50 teachers @ 6 hours per day), of which 
120 hours or 40% are spent on the magnet program (30 ; 
teachers @ 4 hours per day), then 40% of the pooled ex- 
penditures for that building are allocated to the magnet 

program and 60% to the regular or non-magnet program; 

• fourth, adding the expenditures conveniently attribu- 
table to the magnet program in the building to the 
gram's share of the pooled expenditures to determine 
total magnet program costs for salaries, supplies and 
materials, -and other objects of expenditure. /Include 
these magnet 'costs wittwjtfier magnet school costs re- 
corded on Exhibit A-l; and 

• fifth, adding the expenditures conveniently attribu- 
table to the regular school program in the building 
to the program's share of the pooled expenditures to 
determine total regular program costs by object of 
expenditure. Include these regular program costs' 
with other non-magnet school costs recorded on Exhibit 

A-l. :' V 'V:: ' : : 

Step 4; Estimate Indirect Costs « Estimate all expenditures that are 
of such nature that they cannot be readily of accurately identified with a 
specific cost center. For example, a district may incur indirect costs if'; 

fit: / ;.. \ . 

• does not meter utilities by individual building; 

• has a teacher training center used by all teachers and 
specialists; or ... V-P'v 

• uses custodial staff to clean corridors in a school '," 
building which is used jointly by district and school 
personnel. 

Enter these expenditures as indirect costs' for each object of expendi- 
ture in Exhibit A-l . Total costs (Step 1) less direct costs (Steps 2 and 3) 
sfoould equal indirect costs (Step 4). 



EXHIBIT '.:W : ' :r; 

OPERATING EXPENDITURES . '. : -V-O.r. 

Academic Year: 



STEP(j) ' . STEPSQ&Q ■ ^TEP® ' 



1 COST . 
I CENTERS 

[ ' , ; 


TOTAL 
COSTS 


DIRECT COSTS ' •"'••"'•v 


INDIRECT 
COSTS 

1- 


MAGNET SCHOOLS 


NON-MAGNET SCHOOLS 


DISTRICT 
1 LEVEL : ( v| 


OBJECTS OF 
EXPENDITURE 


Elemen. 
Schools 


Interned . 
Schools 


Secondary 
Schools 


Elemen, 
Schools 


Intermed. 
Schools ': 


Secondary 
Schools 


I Classroom! ■ \ 
I 1000 iTeachers |$ |$ 






5 






llllllllllllllll 

///////;///////!$ ; « ■ 


1 SALARIESlOther 
I : | Salaries 


I 












•■ : -:: ■ 1 

./^ ; . : :,,,|w ; v r ::; 3 :. 


1 2000 ' 1 ' | 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 1 | 






./. 
• • 1 . 








1 ' ' 


13000 iPupil | ; | 
PUR- I Transport I 










■ ~ ■; 




I 

l ; 


CHASED lOther 
1 SERVICES 1 Purchased 
1 Services 


i 

i 

1 




> 






. .. : 




m 

< V ' .v" ', ' ; 


14000 

( SUPPLIES AND 
(MATERIALS 




















1 5000 | 
1 CAPITAL OUTLAY 1 


: • i 
i 














6000. 
1 OTHER OBJECTS 


















TOTALS 




$ 








5 ' 







< 
I 

ERIC 
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Exhibit A-2 ; DISTRICT PERSONNEL INVENTORY " f-L ;•/ 

This set of forms asks for the total numbers of pupils an<Sjsap,lqyeas ( 
in the entire district for three academic years: 1981-82* 1980-81, and . 7 ]. : j} 
1979-80. A separate form has been prepared for each acadi^iG ; year» \ 

To complete each form, the following steps are sugg&3te<J.£ (1) ^ t<?te2. 
personnel by group, (2) allocate personnel to cost centers, (3) ^illacati; 
personnel to cost centers within partial magnets, and (A) ; reccrrd numfee of 
buildings within each eost center* . j,. • ['^yJ^.-'-.j., ; 

Step 1: Total Personnel by Group . Exhibit A-2 cate&fo rizss personnel 
-into five groups:: . \ .-"'^V ' -\ m ? 

l.;;P^US ■ • . ;'• • ■ •'•<:• ■ 

— r-2;:v Administrator^ : includes the superintendent / asi^ciate/ 

> .'" assistant superintendents, business Manager , curriculum 
director , special education director, principals , asftlst- 
^ ant principals, and other supervisory or management ;$£r-- ' v 
sonnel employed by the district. Does t no t ; incly^^jsj^r j m 2/ S \J. ; #s _ , ^ ■ 
fessional Or 'clerical staff since they Qre includerf^^der f; ;: 
"other."—:. : 1 ; , 



Classroom teachers 



• 01 ^ 



A. , Specialists : includes staff other than classroom e^a^i- ^ ; 

ers, .involved in delivering serviced to pupil s , e .g .'; .r;/ 
reading specialists, art/music specialists, frfohooft 1 psyeh- 
: • ologists,' school nurses, librarians, curriculum special- 
ists, and social workers. • '-, '/-^'W^^^^f^r; 

5 • - Ot her : " ' any. person net included in one of the above class- 
ifications, e.g. , clerical staff, accountants, statistic- t 
ians , public/ community relations liaisons, legal counsel , 
bookkeepers , crafts and trades such as carpenters and 
' electricians, custodians, drivers, guards, $tc.^ ^ - 

Record only full-time equivalent (FTE): figures in each group for the 
entire district. Do no use head count figures , An example of the difference: 
a school with AO full-time teachers and 10 ; half-time teachers would have an : 
FTE total -of 45 teachers and a head count of 50.' Use FTE figures and record 
the first" decimal place, e.g., 12.5. . . / ■;' 

Do" not include pupils or employees assigned to pre-school programs or 
adult . education. We are interested, in K-12 only.; 

Step 2: Allocate Personnel to Cost Centers . Allocate personnel in 
eachV group to the; appropriate cost centers based on actual assignment. . 
Assign specialists to school buildings vhere possible. Use FTE figures 'and r 
, record to the first decimal place . , • . . x;' !^ll<g'-\''J^;« 

; Step 3: Allocate Personnel to Cost Centers within Partial Magnets . ; 
For partial magnet schools / apportion pupils , classroom teachers , and other 
instructional staff between the magnet and regular school programs based oh • r ^ 
actual assignment and instruct ional hours , e .'g . ,, if the pupils spend 3 ,000 ; 
hours per day in the buiiding (500 pupils @ 6 ;;bv^fi per day) , of vhich 600 ; 



hours or 20% are /spent in a magnet, program (300. pupils @ 2 hours per day), 
then 202 of the FTE pupils are allocated to the magnet program and 80% to the 
regclar or non-magnet program. Apportion administrators and clerical staff 
between the programs based on the assignment of classroom teachers, e.g., a 
school with 40% of its classroom teacher instructional hours assigned to the 
magnet program would have .4 of its principal included in the magnet school 
personnel inventory and .6 of its principal included in the non-magnet 
inventory. -.' 

Step 4: Record Number of Buildings . Record number of buildings 
within each cost center, i.e., magnet elementary schools, magnet intermediate 
schools, etc. Partial magnet buildings should be' apportioned between the 
magnet and non-magnet cost centers based on classroom teacher instructional 
hours, e.g., an elementary school with 40% of its instructional hours spent 
on the magnet program would be apportioned .4 building to the magnet elemen- 
tary schcol cost center and .6 building to the non-magnet elementary school 
cost center. 



EXHIBIT 
PERSONNEL 

Academic Year: 



STEP(l) STEPSQ&Q 



I COST 
I . CENTERS 


TOTAL 


MAGNET SCHOOLS 


NON-MAGNET SCHOOLS ' 


DISTRICT 

■LEVEL 


I PERSONNEL 
CROUP 


Elemen. 
Schools 


Intend. 
Schools 


Secondary 
Schools 


Elemen, 
Schools 


Interned. 
Schools 


Secondary 
Schools 


1 Pupils 










: 






IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

iiiiiiiiiiiin 


|~ 1 

Classroom Teachers 








", 








iiiiiiiiiiiiii 

IfFPFfllVfffr 1 

IIIIIIIIIIIIII 


! Administrators 


















I:? ' • • 

Specialists 


















Others 


















.Number of 
Buildings 




. & 


, 1 
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IIIIIIIIIIIIII 
IIIIIIIIIIIIII 
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Exhibit B-l: INDIVIDUAL MAGNET SCHOOL OPERATING EXPENDITURES 



This set of forts^ asks for operating expenditures incurred by- the, 
individual magnet schools- i:v~yoaiT r district thsit are participating in our 
survey of magnet schools. A separate form has been prepared for each 
school. 

In completing the form, please keep these points in mind: 

• Actual expenditures ratfier than budgeted amounts •• 
should be recorded for the same objects as on^ Exhibit 
A-l and for the same academic years : 1981-82", 1980- " 
81, 1979-80. 

• Record as many expenditures as possible that can be 
directly and conveniently attributed to the individ- ■' 
ual magnet school, e.g., classroom teacher, salaries* 
Omit expenditures that can only be indirectly attrib- 
uted to the magnet school, e.g., pupil transportation. 

• Do not attempt to separate federally funded expend- , 
itures from state or locally funded Do not inclivi;a 

* expenditures for pre— school; programs or adult education. 

• For pi'f ♦U-.i'il mag'-iets, record or* the table only those 
;expeii^A^t?cres attributed to the inagnei school program. 

Omit the expenditures of th^^ regular program. Use 
the same allocation principles -to apportion expendi- 
tures between the magnet an4 regular school program 
that you used for Exhibit A-l. / 



EXHIBIT B-l . 

INDIVIDUAL MAGNET SCHOOL OPERATING EXPENDITURES 



School: 



1 





OBJECT OF EXPENDITURE i 


ACADEMIC YEAR 






1 .-. 1 


1 Q7Q-fln 


1000 


1 1 
SALARIES . I Classroom Teachers 1 


1 1 
1 1 






1 - 1 

! Other 1 


i i 

't | 1 




2000 


EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 1 

1 


1 1 
1 

1 1 




...... 

3000 


. 1 1 
1 , ' '.. " ' 1 
PURCHASED I Pupil Transportation! 


1 i 
l l 






SERVICES 1 1 
I Other 1 






A 000 

I 


! 

I SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 

1 . 1 






5000 


1 1 
I C^g^iM. OUTLAY 

1 x xT<* 1 - 


1 




6000 


1 - ■ 

I OTHER OBJECTS 


-y 1 , , 




- TOTAL . 


\——4—m 


^— — 



v 



: 375 

V-12^ 7 



If}'- ■ ii: 
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Exhibit B-2: INDIVIDUAL MAGNET SCHOOL PERSONNEL INVENTORY 



This table asks for the total numbers of persons assigned to individ- 
ual magnet schools within the same five personnel groups as on Exhibit B-2: 
pupils, administrators (e.g., principal, assistant principals) , classroom 
teachers, specialists, and other. 

One copy of Exhibit B-2 has been provided for each magnet school 
^participating in this study. ^ 

In completing Exhibit B-2, please keep these points in mind: 

Personnel data should be recorded for three academic 

/ ..... 

years. 

Record only full-time equivalents, not head counts. 

• For partial magnets , record only those personnel \ 
assigned or allocated to the magnet program based on 
./the same allocation principles used for Exhibit A-2. •_>'•/ 
Omit regular program pupils and employees. Omit 
/ pupils and . employees assigned to preschool programs 
or adult education. v v — : r . 
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FACTORS IN MAGNET PROGRAM INITIATION 



EXHIBIT VH 



District 



Millville 



Steeltown 



Foundry City 



Centerville 



Clay City ' 



Starville 



3 



Problems/Issues^ 


Magnet Program Objectives 


District Strategy • 


Decision-makers 


Racial balance in inner- 
city schools 

Discipline! academic 
quality 


Voluntary desegregation • 
Improve education quality 


/Total magnets 

High quality in monority 

neighborhoods. 
Open access 


Superintendent ■■: 
School Board 
Federal Judge 
Staff 


Racial isolation-busing 

•threat 
White flight 
Declining education 

quality 


Increase racial balance in 
predominantly white high 
school and hold whites .in. 
increasing black schools 


Academic advanced, part- 
'.. magnetc in target 

schools^' 
Recruit high qbility stu- 
dents of opposite race 


School Board •••;.,.< 
Superintendent 


Threat of court-ordered 
desegregation ' 


Voluntary options plan for 
desegregation 

Involve parents and commu- 
nities in decisions on 
desegregation - / 


Broad program, of * total or 
. or part-magnets based 

on school strengths and 
, ' coiraiunityjroposals,' 
^ open access 
"Central Direction V; 


Superintendent . . 
Board ? . 
Judge 

Community/parent! .: 
leaders • 


Declining white enroll- 
~*ment i; 

Racial tension 1 
■ Perception of low qual- . 

i . . * ..IT*. 

ity • >: 


'' ; Of fer 'magnet options to 

hold middle-class whites 
Educational options - — 


-Advanced and alternative- 
curricula as part- •':/.'. 
magnets in scnoois, 
' selected by district 


Some board members : 
Magnet director 
Parents (one school) 


Merged city/county sys- 
* terns 

Mandatory busing 


Alternatives to regular 
education and ^signed 
schools '. 


No central planned pro- 
gram j 

Respond to interest groups 
for alternatives, limit 
number V '' 1 ■ 


School Board 
Parent groups y 


Interest in advanced 
' academic programs 

Racial *oQIatlQn in 

de jure segregated 
schools' 


Offer advanced programs in 
two predominantly white 
scnoois ana increase en 

■ rollment 

Attract whites to all-black 
high school 


: Part-school magnets. in 
target schools, recruit 
nign ability students 
Merge vocational programs 
in black ; high school > 


District adminis-. 
•■^•tiition y. ! ' " 
School staff (one 

school) 
Middle-class par- 

ents '-^ 



FACTORS IN MAGNET PROGRAM INITIATION 
• ?' . (Continued) 



EXHIBIT VI-1 
(2) 



Problems/Issues 


Magnet Program Ocjectives 


District Strategy 


Decision-makers 


Loss of students after 
. eighth grade 

Interest in alterna- 
tives to comprehen- 
sive high school 


Retain/attract high school stu- 
dents • - 
Offer options in school organi- 
zation and theme on voluntary 
basis 

Better school utilization 


Expand on existing alter- 
nat \ f S*k high schools ' 

Involve school staff in 
developmcv ' * 

Attract thu ^-related 
comm. non-prof it' or- 
ganizations 


Superinto ident V 
School board 
• Dist. and school 
staff 
Comm. non-pro fit- 
organizations 


Pressure for/fear of 

desegregation 
Declining enrollment/ 
rr-white flight 


Voluntary alternative to manda- ' 
tory desegregation plan 
(original) 
Improve education quality/hold 
" students (later) 


District-wide magnet pro- 

Central selection of 
themes and locations ~ 

Part-school magnets- to . 
increase mix in school 


Some board member* 
Maonefc advi snrv; 

w U14V XwWi Jr . ■ - 

committee from 
community : 
District staff 


' Declining white enroll- 
ment - " ; ",—4-. 

Maintaining schools 
racial/ethnic balance 


Increase desegregation in 
schools in areas with high 
minority population 

Balance school enrollments 


Allow community commit- 
. tees to decide on mag- 
nets vs. pairs/clus- 
' "ters . 

Develop a few part-school 
magnets in critical 
areas/schools •'. ' />.;''• 

High quality programs, 
open access 


Community/parents 
School staff ''y-/-\y 
Board members -v^;,-; 

■ •' ■ h.^'-'y-;:.^ 


Racially isolated 
schools (23) ^ ... 

Avoid mandatoryl desegre- 
gation 

Quality of education in 
isolated schools 


Voluntary desegregation through 
magnets and other programs 

Improve curriculum in minority ! 
isolated schools 

Expand theme curricula to all 

\ schools 


Total and part-magnets in 
23 minority isolated 
schools 

Cr\ mo a/lvanfO/l 'J^vrtrt>*atBe ■ an/3 

□uutc duvcintcQ ^Jroyrains cujq 
unique themes to attract 
whites 

Central staff design and 
>7 ^Mopment 


Citizens Adv • Com- 
"T. mittee on Inte- 

• gratidn • vv ,' 

reaerai court 
\ School board 

District staff ; v: ; 

School staff ; 1 5!; 


Method of reducing 

racial isolation, 
Fear of white flight.; \ 
Declining enrollment 


District-wide voluntary deseg- . 

regation plan (original) 
"Provide voluntary options to" 

assigned school 
, Hold white students in district 


. •«* ?hool magnets to im- 
\\ i racial/ethnic \ 
• mix in existing Schools 
Central direction of 
■ themes and : transfers 
Expand option trans f er " to 
more schools if positive 
desegregation effect 


School. board 
Superintendent 
District staff ■ ; 
Community Advisor j 
. Committee ■ . 




9 
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; FACTORS IN TOT PROGRAM INITIATION » \""-. ■"■A" P-y'-^i^ 

(Continued) ~ " . EXHIBIT VI-1' 

(3) 





Problems/Issues 


Magnet Program Objectives 


District Strategy 


Decision-makers 


Rivertown 


Threat of mandatory 
desegregation 

How to develop voluntary, 
desegregation plan with 
quality integrated edu- 
cation 


Voluntary desegregation of 
district 

Offer quality alternative pro- 
grams 

Attract white and minority • 
students 


Central planning, direc- 
tion staffing, and 
location decisions , 

Comm. involvement in .' 
themes, gaining sup- 
port' 

Themes, to attract varied 
interests and ability 
levels 


School board 
Superintendent . :•: 
Comm. Task Force'-. .. : ; 
Local school' Advisor 
• Councils '■■Z-'Cur 
District staff v*" ; j: 
Business, colleges,' :: 
advisory organiza- 
. tions ' . . 


Paradij , • 


Opposition to mandated . 

desegregation 
Declining enrollment 


Alternative school to offer 

different curriculum 

(pre-desegregation) 
Fundamental magnets to avoid 

desegregation assigned 

schools 


Develop fundamental 
schools as conserva- 
tive "alternative" 

Magnets not part of dis-* 

- trict desegregation -it- 
instructional plant — 
appeal to special, in- 

' "terests "'"j 


Board members . 
■.Parent groups 

f .' , ■ 

i ,; '.< '''''*■ 


Regional 
City 


Desegregation ?lan to 
meet court requirements 

Perception of poor qual- 
ity schools N 

' ■■' . .". ■."rTL... 


Attract white and black raid- ~ 
'class students 
Voluntary desegregation of 

magnets, then other schools 
Build public confidence in 
. quality ' 1 


Few academic magnets to 
attract. high-ability 
students 

Central design; develop- 

. ment, publicity 

Attract high quality 
school staff 


Superintendent 
District staff | 
School board 
Community, parents ; 
Principals i 


Midtown 

' ■ ■ . » 

, . • , 


Mandatory desegregation I 
-■. plan- 
Declining white enroll- v 
ment 

Perception of poor . 
quality education • 

\ ' ■ ' • * : ■ 

■ . .' j.' ■ , 


Options to assigned schools 
Hold/attract whites 
Improve academic quality 


Part-magnets in quality, 
desegregated schools 

College prep)-- science, 
arts themes for aver- 
age or better students 

Expand to more schools 
based on demand... ' 


School board mem- C: 
bers A— A 
Superintendent! and ' j 
■ district staff I 
• (later) -'■'| 
Middle-class parents 
Business/civic" 
leaders' ' ' t 
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LEADERSHIP ROLES IN EXHIBIT VI-2 

MAGNET SCHOOL IMPLEMENTATION* \ 



Source of Leadership 



DISTRICT 


SCHOOL BOARD 


SUPERINTENDENT 


CENTRAL STAFF 


PRINCIPAL 


TEACHERS 


COMMUNITY 


Millville 

lix.il vine 


2-2-2 

LLC 


J J J 


J J J 


£^£-£ 


1-1-1 


11^1 
1-1*1 


cfppl town 


[)-(]-(] 
u \j u 


0-0-0 

* u u u 


4 £ 4 


j j y 


1-0 1 


c\ n a 

O-u-0 


Foundrv Citv 


0-0-0 

U U V 


(1-0-0 

U U v 


J 4 £ 


0-0-7 

£ £ J 


n-o-i 
U j"l 


1 0^1 
1"£*1 


fenterville 


j j j 


1-1-1 
111 


3 4 4 




1-0-1 


2-Z*2 


Clav Citv 


1-0-4 

1 U 1 


(1-0-0 
u u u 


U 4 U 


1-/1-0 


iPlrU 


2-1*0 


^tarvillfi 


1-1-0 
1 i u 


0-1-3 

U 1 J 


A-Z-C. 

4 J J 


4 U 1 


1-n-l 

1 Irl 


i-u-u 


Midtown 

111U wit 


2-1-2 

L iL L 


0-0-1 

U U 1 


4-9-4 

4 £ 4 


0-/1-0 


i-1-i 
1-1-1 


AAA 


Old Port 


2-2*0 

£ £ U 


1-141 
1 1 u 


J 4 4 


n C-i 
U-3-1 


£-4-0 


3-2*5 


^nnshinp Citv 


1-1-1 
111 


1-1-1 
i li 


c-R-c; 

j j j 


/I-3-1 


£-£-£ 


3-2*4 


Vallpv Citv 


1-1-1 
111 


n-o-n 

u u u 


j j J 




0-0 1 


<J-£-£ 




1-1-1 


1-1 1 
1-1-1 


c c c 
3-D-D 


1-0-2 


3-3-1 


A 1 1 

0-1-2 


Ci of or Pi ft/ 
310 LCI V/lLy 

r- — ■■ - 


U Z 1 


1-1-1 
111 


U"l"l 

\ 


4-0-4 


4-3-1 


AT A " 

2-3-3 


Rivertown 


3-1-0 


1-0-1 


2-4-5 


1 ! 

1-3-3 


1-3-0 

J. J u 


1-3-0 

1 J L 


Regional City 


0-0-0 


1-0*0 


2-2-2 


4-3-3 : 


2-1-1 


"0-0-0 


Paradise 


0-2-2 


2-0-0 — 


0-3-3 


3-3-3 


2-1-1 


2-1-1 



< *Five Possible Roles Surveyed : Obtain Funds, Design/Plan, Theme Selection, Staff Selection, Curriculum Dcvelop- 
n |p-mt. . Numbers correspond to three schools surveyed per district. : 



MAGNET SCHOOLS LEVERAGE ON DISTRICT PROBLEMS 



EXHIBIT VI-3 



1 • : , Education 
Desegregation y Quality 


I Program 

CtApclllalun 


Support m\ 
tor district 


Other Effects 


* uui.icj.ty on vo±"*.». 
untary desegrega- 
tion success in 
inner-city 


mgn puDiiciLy on 
: quality of educa- 
tion improvements 
and equal access 


Discouraged 


Improved image of 
district educa- 
tion 


Interest in more 
magnets among par- 
ents 

New use for old 
school buildings 


Meets federal 
court" require- 
ments and avoids 
busing 


• Not leveraged 


—Discouraged 


Not affected 


Resentment of blacks 
due to locations 

a IIQ CLcalUXIiy OL 

better black stu-i 
dents and teachers 


Voluntary deseg- 
regation success 
with no conflict" 


Public support 
that quality of 
education im- 
proved 


Not expanded 


Support for pass- 
ing district 
budget 

Improved attitudes 
toward public 
education 


Plans to upgrade 
quality of educa- 
tion in non-magnets 

Involvement of par- 
ents improved 


No leverage 


Magnets known as 
advanced, selec- 
tive programs to 
hold whites 


Discouraged 


None apparent 


Resentment of. black 
parents to programs 
favoring middle- 
class whites 


No 'leverage 


High parent inter- 
est, but no 
leverage by dis- ' 
trict 


Discouraged 


No leverage 


High magnet parent 
interest and long 
waiting lists at 
traditional school 
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•>v ■ .. . :., ;, v.;.:.., ,, EXHIBIT VI-3 v r - 

MAGNET SCHOOLS LEVERAGE ON DISTRICT PROBLEMS :.';<, ;V^-^ 



'DISTRICT 


Desegregation 


Education 
Quality 


Program Expansion 


Support 
for District 


Other Effects 


Starville 


Progress toward- - 

voluntary deseg- 
regation in mag- 
nets 


Evidence of im- 
proved quality 
through academic 
magnet 


Addition to middle 
school magnet in 
"academic track" 


Improved attitudes 
of racially-mixed 
schools 


Improved morale of 
teachers in magnet 
locations . 


Hidtown 


Evidence to court 
of desegregation 
progress . 

Role in consent 
decree 

Build interest of 
whites , in public 
schools 


Magnets used to ( 
show quality edu-, 
cation is avail- 
able in district 

High publicity on 
quality programs 


Hagnets r expanded 
from 5 schools to 
21 schools, but 
now will be re- 
strained 


School tax in- <v 
crease passed and 
attributed to 
positive public-, 
ity on quality 
improvements 


Black community 
wants more mag- ,• 
nets and quality 
improvements 
Some separation of 
schools into mag- 
net and non-magnet 
with resentments 
attached 


Old Port 


Not a main objec- 
tive 

i 


Alternatives are 
a positive re- 
source for dis- 
trict 


Plan to expand cur- 
rent magnets to 
regional districts 


Highly positive 
view of magnets 

■ ' > ■ 


Develop effective 
relations with 
.community educa- 
tion organizations 


Valley City 


No leverage 


Lack of publicity 
and leverage of 
several quality 
magnets * 


Not expanded 


Support from busi- 
ness/government 
leadership for 
magnets 

Low public knowl- 
edge of program 


Charges of elitism 
and less opportu- 
nity for blacks 
Developed relations 
with local univer- 
sity v*" 


: Sister City 

:■: < 

H 


Leverage on racial 
composition prob- 
lem due to en- _ 
rollment shifts 


Magnets not highly 
lfiV&raoed "all 

icvciHywu all 

schools have qual- 
ity"' 


Addition of two 
smaii elementary 
magnets and a . 
junior high (two 
years ago) 


Increased support., 
from magnet par- 
ents 


Minorities interest 
in more magnet '. ; 
transfer opportu- 
nities for minor- 
ity students , :^Jj 
Attraction of par- 
ents to live in 
magnet student 
boundaries " 
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MAGNET SCHOOLS LEVERAGE ON DISTRICT PROBLEMS 



EXHIBIT VI-3 
(3) ■ 



DISTRICT 


Desegregation 


Education Quality 


Program Expansion 


Support 
for District - 


Other Effects 




Resolved court and 


Magnets viewed 


Restricted by court 


Support maintained 


Resentment from' min-j 




plaintiff demands- 


widely as quality 


to former racially 


by magnets role 


ority parents in 


Sunshine City 


by meeting deseg- 
regation goals 


programs and com- 
pete with "better 


isolated schools 


in avoiding sys- 
tem-wide desegre- 


magnet neighbor-. .;., 
hoods who want to -/:; 




for magnets 


schools" 

Spin-offs for all 
students in some 
schools 


• 


gation assignments 


enroll students 

Interest in more bi- 
lingual programs 
and minority access. 


i 

Evergreen 


. Leveraged magnet 
transfer option 
to avoid desegre- 
gation opposition 


Magnet program 
built on concept 
of quality 
choices for all 


Expanded to half 
; the schools in 
district, now re- 
duced with less 


Magnets have 
helped maintain 
support from 
middle class, 


Minority concern . . 
with separation" 
of magnet students 
and equal access' 




. systemwide 

■ * /* ■ 

- - 


students in dis- 
trict 

- 

- 


federal funds 

• 

■\ - . 


professionals 


High expectations 
from federal fund- 
ing now frustrated- 

Help to balance en- 
rollments across . 
schools as totals 
decline ■ 




Maintained volun- 


Magnets vieweaVas. 


Numbers have ex- 


District gained 


Teachers highly in- 




tary desegrega- 


answer to im- 


panded to meet 


strong business 


terested v j: ^ ::v 




tion plan for 10 


proved quality 


demand and in- 


and political 


•Some- neighborhood 


Rivertown 


years 

"t '. . 1 


by community 
Neighborhood 
schools improve • 
to compete 


terests 


support with , ^ 
magnets 


schools racially : . 
unbalanced and 'y£% 
under enrolled ; ; 






i 






District controls j 










recruiting central-; 
ly to hold down ' 
"skimming" \^-r'.-frA 


< 

H 

.. 1 ' 
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MAGNET SCHOOLS 'LEVERAGE ON DISTRICT PROBLEMS 



EXHIBIT VI-3 
(4) 



DISTRICT 


Desegregation 


• Education Quality: 


Program Expansion 1 


Support ' 
for District 


Other Effects 


Paradise 


No leverage on 
district deseg- 
regation 


Magnets viewed as; 
exceptions to dis- 
trict education, 
not quality 


Low Interest 


' Not affected 

,'(•'' *'' ' , , ''. .V • 


District wants ..to ' 
end magnets with 
consolidation of - 
schools and re- - 
sources 


Regional City 


Plan to hold 
. whites by im- 
proving quality 
education percep- 
tion 


Magnets major step 
to restoring qual- 
ity -and prof ./mid- 
dle class confi- 
dence 


' No encouragement 


District has com- 
munity teachers . 
support with 
magnets as a tool 


Effort, to improve 
other schools 
.through, pressure . 
of magnet waiting 
lists Wr:? :: &:? 
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LANIER HIGH - VALLEY CITY 

Theme ' './.■■■ .>".'■•' ■ ■ 

The magnet program .theme at. Lanier High . School is computer 
science. It is a part-school' program designed to give students in. 
grades ; nine through twelve a computer background* for college 
and career preparation. 

Development 

The magnet program at Lanier is four years old, and was im- v 
plemented as part of the district plan for voluntary desegregation 
(which was not sufficiently successful to forestall a later manda- 
tory P^an) .. The creation and design of the magnet programs was 
done by an advisory committee consisting of representatives of the 
business, public and private community, organizations, teachers , 
principals, administrative staff, parents, and clergy. It was this 
advisory committee which chose the theme for the Lanier program. 

Several indigenous factors influenced the selection of a com- 
puter magnet. The developing services sector oT^the Valley City 
• economy along with the growing needs of local" corporations for com- 
puter-trained personnel were important ingredients. A third ele- 
ment was the presence of educational institutions with strong com- 
puter departments. A local university made substantial contribu- 
tions to the curriculum, design, and implementation of the Lanier 
program. 

Lanier High School has . consistently maintained a racially 
mixed student body of 60% white and 40% black. The neighborhood 
in which the school is located is largely white and lower middle 
class. Lanier was selected as the site of the computer science 
magnet program based on location, equipment, and staff availability 
The program was conceived as an extension of the computer courses 
already, offered at Lanier. 
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Staffing 

There is only one teacher at Lanier specifically labeled as a 
member of the magnet staff . He is the director, of the magnet com- 
puter program. Previous to the implementation of the magnet, he 
taught in the Lanier computer program and was a natural choice for 
magnet director. He designed and implemented the curriculum by 
drawing on his 15 years with IBM, experience with his own computer 
software business, and current contacts in the industry. !Ihe pro- 
gram is academically well suited to the students and in touch with 
current trends in the field. Through a popular summer course, the 
magnet director recruits minority students to help keep the program 
within the required racial balance. Not only is he a magnet pro- 
gram recruiter, but also acts as an employment service by placing 
students in his own business or elesewhere in the computer industry. 

Students 

The only requirement for admission to the Lanier program is a 
one year computer science prerequisite. There are currently 51 stu- 
dents enrolled in the program, and only 17 of these came from other 
schools. The remaining 34 were already enrolled at Ianier. Re- 
cruitment into the program is primarily done outside the school sys- 
tem through the summer program taught by the magnet teacher. 

Curriculum 

TSie curriculum of the computer science magnet program consists 
of four core courses: Computer Science I-Basic, Computer Science 
II-Advanced Basic and FORTRAN, Computer Science III-COBAL, and Com- 
puter Science IV-FORTRAN and business applications of both FORTRAN 
and COBAL. Since the magnet program is considered an elective one, 
students must complete the standard high school curriculum taught 
at Lanier as well. Cre&tt is given by the cooperating university 
for the Computer Science II, and Computer Science IV courses which 



can be substituted for the 1st and 2nd level computer courses at 
the university. 

Courses in the magnet program focus on acquiring familiarity 
with the computer and computer processes including repair and main- 
tenance. Students receive training in programming, computer opera- 
tions, systems design, and key entry skills. Each course is organ- 
ized into two days of classroom teaching and three days of lab work. 

Features Unique to the District 

Although there are one or two other computer programs in Valley 
City, the magnet program is unique in many ways. The advanced com- 
puter curriculum including COBAL is not available elsewhere in the 
school system. The computer program at Lanier is the best equipped., 
in the district and, according to the magnet teacher, in the "nation. 
The computer center contains a Data General Eclipse s/200 computer , 
a line printer, matrix printer, a card reader, key punch machine, 
and 23 terminals. 

The students of this program are distinctive among their peers 
as well. Due to the advanced nature of the program they can receive 
college credit from the university for the work they do in high 
school. The students have considerable success in the job market. 
Some students have been placed in jobs paying $1,000 a month, with 
the company making a promise of support for college tuition* Other 
students have been hired upon completion' of high school at salaries 
comparable to those of college graduates. Generally, Lanier magnet 
students are largely sought by the business communities because of 
the skills they have acquired through the .magnet program. The stu- 
dents have a college placement rate of 80 percent into computer 
science and a general college placement rate of 90 percent. 



Key Factors in Success 

The Jcey factor in the success of the Lanier program is the 
leadership ability of the magnet teacher. Not only did he design 
and implement the curriculum, but he manages the program as well* 
He is the top recruiter by reason of the siwer class he teaches. 
He also serves as a one-man employment agency, placing his stu- 
dents in positions in his own company and with his contacts in the 
industry. His own experience and expertise, as well as that of 
his colleagues in the industry, have been invaluable resources for 
the program* 

Another factor in the program's success is local corporate 
support. Each high school in. Valley City is paired with a business 
in the area. Lanier's partner is the Westinghouse Corporation, 
which has substantially assisted the school through the donation of 
used equipment, instructional materials, and lectures by company 
representatives . Local business and industry representatives serve 
on the program advisory committee- and offer summer jobs and train- 
ing for selected students from the magnet program. 
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GRABLE HIGH — SUNSHINE CITY 
Theme/Purpose 

The Grable school is a total-school magnet based on a central 
theme of creative and performing arts. The defined objective of 
the arts program is "the development of the student as a. self-di- 
rected, disciplined, goal-oriented individual with a love and re- 
spect for all people." 

Development 

The creative and performing arts magnet was opened in 1978, 
largely because of the federal court order directing the desegre- 
gation of racially isolated schools through magnet schools. When 
it originally opened, the magnet served grades four through six, 
then added a grade per year to its present structure of grades 
four through twelve. 

Staffing 

The staff was primarily chosen by the principal who has the 
ultimate authority in staff selection. The 'selection process in- 
cludes an interview with a screening committee consisting of a 
representative from the district school board, a staff member of 
the school, the president of the community PTA, and the principal . 
The original staff helped to select the principal. 

The current staff totals 59, of whichT^S^percent were recruit 
ed from other schools within the district, and five percent from 
schools or institutions outside the district. Most of the staff 
are well-suited to the theme of the school. One teacher is a 
part-time dance teacher at a local university, and also runs her 
own dance studio. 



The principal of the school is especially qualified for her 
position. She is extremely motivated and dedicated to the school 
and its goals. Her administration is based on a "transactional 
analysis" approach emphasizing love and respect for all people. 
She believes that students must experience success in order to 
learn and grow. 

Students 

There are no selective admission procedures at Grable. In an 
attempt to reach the goal of an equal number of minority and major- 
ity students, the district established a priority system to govern 
student selection. First priority is given to minority and major- 
ity students who have been enrolled in" an identified magnet program 
for at least one year and want to continue to the next grade; sec- 
ond, to neighborhood majority-minority students; third, to appli- 
cants from racially isolated schools, and students enrolled in 
other integrated programs who wish to continue the next level of 
schooling at„the Grable High magnet. The priority list continues 
down to include other categories of students, with the prevailing 
consideration being the enhancement of desegregation in the receiv- 
ing and sending schools. In the 1982-83 year, the creative and 
performing arts magnet is operating at its capacity of 1,142 stu- . 
dents. Of this total, 40 3 are black, 610 are white, 80 are Hispan- 
ic and 49 are other minority, thus virtually attaining an equal 
minority /majority ratio. The waiting list for admission is equal 
to its assignable capacity. 

Curriculum 

The arts curriculum was designed by teacher-specialists in all 
the academic subjects; vocal and instrumental music, visual arts, 
drame/theatre, and dance.- The curriculum is designed so that all.. 
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DONALDSON SECONDARY MAGNET — MILLVILLE 
Theme 

The programmatic theme of the Donaldson Secondary magnet 
school is the fine arts, emphasizing the areas of music , theatre , 
visual arts and dance. Serving grades five through nine, the 
major objective of this total-school magnet is to "provide ex- 
posure and preliminary training in these areas of the arts based 
on the interests of the students." 

> 

Development 

The Donaldson magnet school opened in the fall of 1981 
following a two-year planning and development process . The 
school is one of three magnet programs placed in buildings that 
formerly housed virtually all black enrollments in the inner- 
city of Millville. The county school district created these - ~ 
magnets in an attempt to balance the racial composition of white . 
and black students in the three schools and to increase their 
enrollment. In 1972, the county had been ordered by the court 
to implement a mandatory desegregation plan which called for 
busing and pairing of elementary schools, but these three schools 
remained J/ as "pockets of segregation" until the magnets were 
developed. 

The Donaldson theme is an outgrowth of the district's 
p r arental interest in an arts magnet as well as the strong arts 
tradition in Millville, which has a professional ballet, an opera 
and an orchestra (somewhat unusual for a city of fifty- thousand) . 
School board and staff trips to arts magnets around the country, 
seeking curricular advice, also helped to establish the theme 
and design. Wide community interest was generated through 
meetings, media exposure, surveys, and recruiting. 




students, regardless of grade, can get involved in the theme of the 
school. Classes are divided, not by grade level, but by ability. 
Students participate in a full academic program with the additional 
opportunity of exploring a variety of fine arts. 

Features Unique to the District 

As with many magnet programs , the feature that makes the cre- 
ative and performing arts unique is its curriculum. It is the only 
arts-oreinted magnet program in -the district, and the only 
fourth through twelfth grade magnet program. Fourth through sixth 
grade students spend fifty more minutes in school than their peers 
in other schools. All magnet students are required to take an 
additional period of instruction with an option for another period 
as well. 

Factors in Success 

The central factor in Grable's success is its well coordinated 
program which effectively, integrates curriculum, theme, and teach- 
ing methods. Another factor in its success is strong leadership 
from the principal, and the resource coordinator who is responsible 
for selecting all artistic productions. These two individuals are 
responsible for the excellent coordination of the program. 

Another important factor in Grable's success is the energy and 
enthusiasm of the students and staff. All have a very positive 
attitude toward the program. A "family" feeling within the school 
has sprung up" from this enthusiasm and energy. There is a low re- 
mand rate as most of the students are there because they want to be 

Grable receives strong outside support from the theater depart' 
ments of local universities and other local groups. Parent partici 
pation is also very high, and the parents organization recently 
raised enough money to carpet the library. 



RIVER HIGH — Regional City 
Theme/Purpos e 

River High School is a college preparatory high school 
emphasizing academics and the arts. 

Development 

River High opened as a . magnet school in September of 1980. 
Formerly an all-black school, River High was selected as the 
magnet site as a part of the central administration's effort to 
attract parents and students who had fled the system. In order 
to design and plan" a program to attain this goal, the administra- 
tion not only surveyed magnet programs in other districts, but 
also reviewed private and parochial schools in Regional City. 
It was learned that their private and parochial schools, to which 
many students had transferred , offered strong curricula in^the a 
areas. As a result, the magnet program was designed with an . 
exempl ry academic curriculum and theme. To further distinguish, 
the magnet from regular high schools, an extensive program in the 
arts and life sports was included. 

Staffing 

The principal of the school selected the staff. The teachers 
already teaching at the River High had to reapply to teach in the 
magnet. Each application was reviewed by the principal. In 
instances where she was not pleased with the qualifications of the 
interested applicants, she went to the central personnel' of f ice 
and reviewed the records of teachers who had not yet applied for 
magnet positions. She also sought recommendations from her 
colleagues and other teaching staff. Each applicant was inter- 
viewed to determine his or her knowledge and skill in their sub- 
ject area, degree' of commitment and dedication, level of support 




for the magnet philosophy , and the ability to relate to other 
racial or ethnic groups. All of the fifty two staff members _ 
were recruited from schools inside the district. 

The principal is the key administrator in charge of imple- 
menting the magnet program and a major factor in the school's . 
success. She led the planning of the theme and curriculum. She 
then visited community groups, schools, and PTA meetings in 
order to "sell" the program. She has helped alleviate the re- 
sentment of black parents to the school, since a black junior 
high was lost due to the magnet. She has gone door-to-door to 
talk with parents and made considerable efforts to draw them 
into school activities. Her overall strengths include: high 
academic expectations, ability to analyze and select quality 
staff, salesmanship, understanding the needs of youth, dedica- 
tion to the program, capacity for relating to the community, and 
strong leadership. 

Students 

Students desiring admission to River High,. School must have 
a 2.5 grade point average fori a 4 point scale). ' Applicants must, 
be reading on or above grade level as t determined^y^standardized 
achievement test scores. A 95 percent attendance record and 
parental permission are also required. All applicants meeting , 
these criteria are ranked, with black and white applicants being 
ranked separately, and those ranked highest are admitted. 

The student body totals 465 students. Only an estimated 2 
percent came from the attendance areas previously served by the 
junior high school. Staff from the magnet visit all junior 
high school and middle schools in the district to recruit 
students. In order to draw more black students, one of the 
magnet counselors, who is black, visits the predominantly black 
junior high schools to speak personally with students, not only 
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encouraging them to apply .but also asking what could make the. 
school more attractive. Some program changes have been made 
based on these recommendations. 

Curriculum 

The curriculum at River High provides extensive course 
offerings in English/ ROTC, foreign languages /"physical education , 
math, music, business , science, social studies, and visual arts . 
' Students must enroll in a minimum of six courses per semester 
with no "early outs" for seniors or study halls. All the students 
are expected to pursue an "honors with Distinction Program", 
which involves earning twenty four credits for graduation as 
opposed to the district norm of twenty two. A large number of 
students graduate with an "Honors with Excellence" diploma. 
This demands an extra science unit and two units of a foreign 
language that is normally not required. Students earning this 
degree must have maintained a 3.5 grade average and enrolled in 
enriched English, mathematics, and history classes. 

Features Unique to the District 

The River High. Magnet differs from other regular high 

! • . 

schools in the area of curriculum. /It is unique in the extent 
and variety of academic offerings. Also unique is the life sports 
program which includes tennis, golf ," fencing, badminton, bowling, 
swimming, archery, and other althletic endeavors, No other 
school confers the "Honors with Distinction" or "Honors with 
Excellence, diploma". It is also distinctive because it is the 
only magnet high school in the district. 



Staffing 

Ultimately, the selection of the staff for the Donaldson 
arts magnet was made by the principal of the school. She based 
her selection on such factors as "commitment to concept," 
"proven record," "dedication to teaching", a performing arts 
background", and a high degree of flexibility. Seventeen of the 
faculty were volunteer applicants who had taught in district 
schools. Six members of the staff are professional artists from 
the community who were recruited by the principal and hired as 
"other resource staff" by special permission of the state depart- 
ment of education. • 

The principal at Donaldson is the key factor in the school's 
success, and she also led the planning of the district prograirCas 
the magnet director. With her natural leadership qualities and 
high energy, she is involved in every aspect of the school , in- 
cluding curriculum, administration, discipline, guidance as well 
as occasional teaching (formerly a music major). She has a high 
degree of self-identification with the program as is primarily 
responsible for promoting the growth of faculty, student body, 
and curriculum. Her other strengths include, advocating for 
resources, recognizing the types of staff that are needed, lead- 
ing teachers, and relating to students. While inclined toward 
innovation, the principal has the school adhere to many tradi- 
tional educational standards, such as stricter dress, behavior 
and language rules,, and high emphasis on basic skills and 
expectations for academic performance. 

Students 

There are no formal academic entrance requirements to the 
Donaldson program, although a "C" average is a general standard. 
Good conduct and attendance records are required. The primary 
criterion for admission is evidence of, interest in ; the arts 



which is assessed through an interview. 

/ 

The student body of Donaldson numbered 310 in the 1982-83 

' . . i 

school year with a waiting list of 250. The school enjoys a 
fifty-fifty ma jo rity /minority, ratio with 146 black students, nine 
Hispanic students, and 155 white students. Donaldson has attract* 
ed five to ten percent of its students from private schools. 

Recruitment of students is done primarily through the media, 
student performances, and activities in other schools and in the 
community. There is also a large parent recruitment effort. 
Letters to principals and guidance staffs of elementary schools 
explaining the program supplement these ef forts ( . 

Curriculum 

Developed by the principal and a planning assistant, who had 
visited arts magnets in other districts , the curriculum of -the 
Donaldson magnet is based on. the standard district curriculum 
for the grades it serves. Added to this basic curriculum are 
courses in the four arts areas. The curriculum is structured by 
grade level except for English and foreign languages which are 
mixed across grade levels and grouped by performance rankings. 

Each student must. enroll in two fine arts areas every 
semester. Since there are no areas of concentration/ a student 
may switch after a year, but must have taken courses in all four 
areas of dance, drama, instrumental and vocal music, and visual 
arts. In addition to course requirements/ there is a strong 
emphasis on performances which require after-school and even- 
ing rehearsals and trips to other schools and communities. 

Features Unique to the District 

Although based on a district-wide curriculum,- it is 
Donaldson 1 s' curriculum that makes it distinctive from other 
schools in the district. 



Students at Donaldson also have the unique option of moving at 
their own pace in reading and math" courses . But most of all, 
students differ from their peers in other schools in class time 
they devote to arts courses, and the comprehensiveness of the arts 
opportunities offered them. 

Aside from curricular considerations, the Donaldson School in 
particular, and the magnet schools in general, differ from 
regular schools in several ways. Magnets have the .district , 
reputation of offering high quality public education. The 
application, interview, and selection process tends to "self- 
select" interested students and those with an arts orientation. 
Students tend to be more highly motivated and dedicated than 
their nonmagnet peers. 

Additionally, students who do not maintain academic or 
behavior standards (at Donaldson a "C" average) , can be remanded . 
to their sending school. Regular schools do not have this 
privilege. — 

Factors in Success 

One of the key factors in the success of the Donaldson 
program is that the theme, curriculum, and~teaching methb"ds~are— 
well coordinated into a coherent educational program. Most of 
this is achieved through the administration of the principal. 
Her leadership and recruitment effort are important to Donaldson's 
success is the suitablity of its teaching staff, many of which" ' 
are arts professionals. One of the" theater intstructors , for 
exarr$>le, is production director for the Millville Ballet and Opera. 

Donaldson has also taken full advantage of the resources of 
the arts community. Students take part in performances in the 
community, as well as use local facilities of organizations such 
as the Millville Community. Theater. The 

Millville College has worked with the students as have many other 
specialists • 



PETERS HIGH — VALLEY CITY 



Theme 

Peters High School hosts two. magnet themes, an Array Junior 
Reserve Officer's Training Corps (JROTC) program and a Law and 
Public Service* program. , 

Development 

. s 

The JROTC course has been a magnet program four years, 
operating one year at Peters previously. The. Law . id Public 
Service program only one year old. Valley City .{■ '^.tuted 
magnet programs in 1979 in response to pressure bv u.*> city 
Human Relations Committee to desegregate the schools'. The main 
motivation. for developing magnets was to-avdid mandatory action, 
but nevertheless . in 1980 a* mandatory desegregation plan. was 
implemented. 

Peters High School is located in the middle of a cemetery 
in a stable, predominantly white, blue collar community . Prior ; 
desegregation attempts at Peters School were violent, and it had 
. one _o f _ t h e worst _rac e ..riots i.n_ public school histor y. The major 
objective of the magnet programs was to facilitate desegregation, 
without violence. Racial tension has been relieved to a certain 
extent and after having a 90 percent white student bo'dy fifteen 
years ago, the student body is now 60 percent white . Both of the 
magnet programs were - introduced by the initiative of the present 
principal of the school. 

Staff 

. The director and chief instructor of the JROTC program is a 
retired Army colonel with twenty five years military experience .;■ \ 



The colonel was on the staff prior to the program's becoming 
a magnet. The rest of the ROTC staff, which consists of another 
officer and two sergeants, was hired three years ago by the 
colonel and approved by the principal and the district office. 
Alljmembers of the program staff have at lest twenty years of 
experience in the Array and have served at least one tour of duty 
in Vietnam. Given their military background, the staff of the 
JROTC is more than well suited to the theme of the magnet program 

The staff of the Law and Public Service Program consists of 
one instructor. He was c recruited by the principal of Peters 
because he had been teaching social studies there for 14 years. 
He, too, seems to_be well suited to the theme of the program. 

The principal at Peters was assigned right after the racial 
riot at the school. He has been there for seven years and is 
well respected/ energetic, committed, and offers strong leader- 
ship to his staff. 

Students 

Admission to the magnet program at Peters is by lottery 
with major consideration given to racial balance. The programs 
are open to all students in the district and currently many 
students travel at least one hour, and change as many as four 
buses before getting to the school. There is also an extensive — 
waiting list for both programs. There 1 are currently twenty- 
eight students enrqlled in the Law and Public Service Program, 
which is currently opened only to ninth graders. The current 
enrollment of the JROTC program is 225 of which 25 percent are 
female. 

Curriculum 

The JROTC program is based on a Program of Instruction 
developed by the Army Deputy Chief of Staff for the »OTC. The 



program provides a guide for the curriculum to be followed by 
those secondary schools which host the JROTC program. The 
major emphasis is on leaderhsip development , and the objective 
of the program is to prepare cadets to become responsible citizens. 

The JROTC program is a four year course in which students 
must take 108 required hours, of instruction per year. This in- 
cludes Introduction ROTC/Army, Leadership Theory, Drill/ 
Ceremonies, Hygiene/First Aid, Maps/Map Reading, Techniques of 

Oral Communication, Marksmanship, and Safety. In addition to 

meeting all JROTC requirements, the students must fulfill school 
requirements as well. 

„The Law and Public Service curriculum was developed by 
people from the community (lawyers, professors, and judges) , 
an assistant superintendent of secondary education, an area 
supervisor, the director of curriculum, the principal, and the 
magnet instructor. The program is in the embryonic stage, be- 
cause the high school which originally housed the program is 
systematically closing grade by grade and-transfering students 
to other schools. The program currently is offered only to 
ninth graders but will be expanded to the tenth grade in 1983-84 
and will include grades nine through twelve in 1984-85, as its 
original host school closes down completely. 

The Law and Public Service curriculum consists of law, 
social studies, and English instruction. Nine units are taught 
in these areas and fifteen days are alloted to teach each unit. 
Classes meet for the last two periods of the day. Every tenth 
d^y the students go on a field trip. Guest lecturers from the 
community often visit the classroom as well. Classes are taught 
in lecture style with many small group assignments. 
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Features Unique to the District 

The most distinctive thing about the JROTC magnet program 
at .Peters is its curriculum. There are no other JROTC courses 
in the district. This program is also distinctive in that it is 
more academically demanding than other programs in the city. 
Students in the JROTC program, for example, must not only ful- 
fill the requirements prescribed by the school system by the 
Army curricular requirements as well. Aside from having more 
demanding course loads, JROTC students differ. from their peers in 
that the cadets are required to wear uniforms on "dress day" 
(Wednesday) for inspection. For one day a week, they are set ., 
apart from other students by the uniform. 

The Law and Public Service magnet curriculum is not unique 
to Peters because it operates at other schools. It is distinctive 
in that is is more rigorous aca&esiically than other district 
programs. It is different from other magnets in that it is the 
only one that strongly encourages the students to maintain at 
least a "B" average. 

Factors in Success 

One of the keys to the success of the Poters JROTC program 
is its focus on leadership development. Students in this 
activity focus more on earning higher ranks and ribbons rather 
than the race and background of other students~r rt:j A"*good cadet 
must learn to take orders from his superior officer no matter 
what color he is. 

The leadership of the principal of Peters has also been 
important to its success. He is willing to move on innovative 
ideas immediately. It is he who is responsible for the creation 

and continuance of the magnet' programs. 

J ' 



The magnet programs also enjoy considerable community support. 
A very active Parent Representative Organization volunteers its 
time and resources to the school. Lawyers, judges, and other 
professionals from the community have offered their services as 
guest lecturers in the Law and Public Service program. 



GREEN K-12 SCHOOL CXAY CITY 



Theme ' 

The Green School-in Clay City serves grades, It offers 

an "alternative" education to its students featuring cross-grade, 
cross-race, and individual— paced instruction. 

Development 

The Green Alternative School opened its doors in November, 
1971 „ The school concept was developed from a planning program 
in humanistic psychology organized by the Clay City superinten- 
dent of -schools - The superintendent and school board decided to 
develop an "alternative" school based on the humanistic approach 
and individualized instruction. The school was originally _ f 
located in a hotel and office building which had been acquired 
by the city, The alternative principal formerly was a staff 
member with the state department of education who was brought in 
to plan the building renovation and^the program. Although the 
impetus for the .idea came from the board of education , the 
nucleus of support for the school originated with the parents 
in the professional community who found the alternative school 
approach educationally attractive. - .v.: 

When the Green StShool was "moved to its present location, a 
"traditional" school building in downtown Clay City, there was 
considerable impact on the program. The school . had grown with 
the specialness of the refitted hotel — ■ learning centers had 
been developed and a special "space" and environment was created. 
The atmosphere and the morale changed when the school was moved 
to a "conventional" building where most of the learning centers 
and open space had to be phased out. However, with renovation of 
the new complex, along with the passage . of time, morale has 
improved and both facility and students are adjusting to the new 
site. 



■ Staffing 

The principal had complete discretion in the selection of 
the staff of the Green Alternative School, selecting those 
candidates whose philosophy closely matched the concept she was 
developing. All 36 staff members at Green were recruited from 
within the district. Teachers who are not comfortable with the 
school's approach or are not* effective are generally "counseled" 
out or "traded" by the principal. 

The principal of Green Alternative is the most important 
member of the staff. She is energetic and involved. She has a 
good understanding of her staff strengths and weaknesses as well 
as a solid knowledge of her students. She is also a strong and 
effective administrator. 

Students 

All applicatns for the Green School are examined through 
interviews, but admitted without reference to. grades or test 
scores. Children with learning disabilities or hyperactivity are 
screened out based on short-period observations. Priority is 
given to students who were "wait-listed" from the previous year's 
lottery. Parents and students mainly learn of the Green Alter- 
native magnet through word-of-mouth contacts with 'current students 
parents, and staff. Students are selected with consideration 
given to race to ensure maintenance of the desired ethnic balance. 
This procedure has, thus far, exempted the Green program from the 
mandatory desegregation plan. 

The Green Alternative School has a current enrollment of 550 
students in grades K-12. It enjoys a fifty/fifty white -minority 
racial balance within its student body. 



Curriculum 

The Green Alternative School curriculum is based on a 
multi-grade, individual-paced program. The basic curriculum 
consists of English, science, mathematics , social studies, art, 
music, and other state course requirements. The elective courses 
are* unique to the school and its "open 11 philosophy, which include 
Ethnic Literature, Living with Was s Media, and Science for Today's 
Living. An extensive apprenticeship and internship program is 
also offered. The teachers make use of many innovative methods 
such as learning centers and modular units.. 

Factors in Success 

The Green Alternative School theme is a unique feature that 
has aided "its success . There is no other open* schooi'alternative- 
or mixed-grade school in the district. 

A major factor in the success of the Green School has been 
the leadership of the principal. She developed the concept, 
planned the building, and recruited the staff. Overall, it is 
the. principal of the school who has managed the program-since it 
opened. It is her excellent administrative abilities that have 

been the primary factor in the school's success. 

^* 

Another key factor in thfe school's success is parental 
support. The parents of the Green students assisted the school's 
development and continue to support it through extensive volun- 
teer work in the school. They have also demonstrated their 
strong commitment to the school by taking responsibility for 
their children's^ transportation. 
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